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Thus  saiih  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Consider 
your  ivays.  Haggai  i.  5. 


LXTRODUCTORY. 

MY    DEAR    YOUNG    FRIEI^I*', 

You  are  soon,  with  the  permission  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  enter  the  pulpit,  and  to  engage  in 
the  active  duties  of  that  profession,  which,  how- 
ever undervalued  by  the  worldly  and  the  un- 
believing, cannot  fail  of  being  regarded  by  eve- 
ry friend  of  Christ,  as  the  most  truly  honour- 
able and  important  under  heaven.  For  this 
profession  1  trust  you  have  the  most  essential 
of  all  qualifications  ;  I  mean  unfeigned,  vital 
piety.  If  I  had  any  serious  doubt  as  to  this 
point,  much  as  I  respect  your  other  endow- 
ments, and  favourably  as  I  augur  of  your  capa- 
citv  for  the  workof  publick  instruction,  I  could 
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not  itt  conscience  encourage  you  to  take  an- 
other step  in  your  present  pursuit. 

But  there  is  one  qualification  for  the  sacred 
office,  in  which,  allow  me  with  paternal  free- 
dom to  say,  you  have  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  defective.  Whatever  pleasure  your  friends 
may  have  felt  in  contemplating  your  respectable 
talents,  your  theological  acquisitions,  and  your 
laudable  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  ;  they  have  been  often  pained 
to  observe  that,  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of 
the  worlds  and  in  conformity  to  those  habits  of 
propriety  and  delicacy  which  are  commonly  es- 
tablished in  cultivated  society,  you  manifest  a 
deficiency  rather  remarkable  : — a  deficiency 
which  has  often  excited  surprise  in  many  who 
are  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  ;  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  undoubtedly 
interfere  in  no  small  degree  with  your  ministe- 
rial usefulness.  Of  this  fact  you  are  probably 
not  sensible  ;  for  if  you  were,  such  is  my  im- 
pression of  your  conscientious  desire  to  be  use- 
ful, that  I  doubt  not  you  would  apply  yourself 
with  immediate  and  exemplary  diligence  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  Nay  perhaps  you  may  be  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  fact  is  so,  even  when 
assured  of  it.  But  let  not  self-flattery  blind  you 
to  the  truth,  however  mortifying.  There  is 
real  need  of  your  directing  particular  attention 
to  this  point.     It  is  not  a  mere  ideal  deficiency 
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of  which  I  speak.     What  your  most  partial 
friends  generally  aj];ree  in   noticing,  must  have 
some  reality.      Recollect,  too,  that  this  is  a  snh 
ject  on  which  none  but  very  intimate  friends 
will  ever  venture  to  address  you.     If  you  were 
to  make  a  blunder  in  conversation,  as  to  a  point 
of  orthoepy^  or  of  history^  any  common  friend 
might  be  expected  to  give  you  some  hint  of 
your  delinquency.     But  if  you  were  every  day 
to  fall  into  some  offence  against  the  delicacy  of 
polished  manners^  there  is  not  one  friend  in  a 
hundred  that  would  take  the  liberty  to  intimate        v 
it  to  you.     There  is  something  so  unpardona- 
bly  offensive  to   most  people   in  suggesting  to 
them  that  they  are  deficient  in  good -breeding, 
that  very  few  will  venture  on  the  friendly  of- 
fice, even  with  their  most  intimate  friends.     It 
is  no  proof  then,  that  the  imputation  of  which  I 
speak  is  groundless,  because  you  may  not  have 
heard  it  spoken   of  by  those  arou.id  you      If 
those  who  know  you  best,  and  love  you  most, 
are  not  respectfully  listened  to  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, you  cannot  expect,   from  its  very  nature, 
to  hear  of  it  from  any  other  quarter.     I  have 
known,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  several  excel- 
lent men,  whose  manners  were,  in  various  re- 
spects, so  extremely  faulty,  and  even  disgusting, 
that  they  were  objects  of  ridicule,  and  in  some 
instances,  almost  of  scoin,  wherever  they  went. 
Their  good  qualities,  though  many  and  striking, 
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were  absolutely  lost  sight  of,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  two  or  three  ridiculous  foi- 
bles. By  means  of  these  their  usefulness  was 
not  only  impeded,  but  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed. And  all  this,  because  they  were  un- 
conscious of  the  evil  themselves,  or  at  least  of 
the  extent  of  it ;  and  their  friends  had  not  been 
faithful  enough  to  apprise  them  of  that  which 
all  who  conversed  with  them  saw  and  deplored; 
and  which  a  little  attention  and  resolution,  es- 
pecially if  applied  in  early  life,  might  have  ef- 
fectually corrected. 

I  am  aware  that  many  very  worthy  men  en- 
tertain strong  prejudices  against  all  formal  pre- 
cepts or  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  manners, 
and  are  ready  to  consider  them  as  worse  than 
useless.  These  prejudices  arise  from  various 
sources. 

In  some  they  are  the  result  of  Ignorance. 
Many  pious,  conscientious  men,  and  even  some 
clergymen,  are  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  j 
so  unacquainted  with  the  most  obvious  and 
established  proprieties  of  life;  and  so  little 
aware  how  greatly  a  striking  delect,  as  to  this 
point,  affects  any  man's  acceptance  and  useful- 
ness in  society,  that  when  they  hear  the  sub- 
ject introduced  as  a  matter  of  serious  discus- 
sion, they  consider  it  as  beneath  their  attention. 
Prejudices  arising;  from  such  a  source  are, 
surely,  unworthy  of  respect.     As   well  might 
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we  allow  the  judgment  of  the  profoundly  il- 
literate man  to  weigh  against  learning.  He 
despises  or  undervalues  that  of  which  he  is  not 
a  competent  judge ;  while  those  who  are  the 
best  judges,  that  is,  who  themselves  possess  the 
accomplishment  in  question,  and  who  have  had 
the  most  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  its 
influence  and  value,  have  always  been  found  to 
estimate  it  most  highly.  I  never  met  with  a 
man  of  tolerable  manners  himself,  who  did  not 
consider  the  subject  as  very  important,  and 
worthy  of  the  diligent  attention  of  every  one 
who  desired  to  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  his 
fellow  men. 

The  prejudices  of  others  against  every  at- 
tempt to  regulate  and  polish  clerical  manners, 
seem  to  arise  from  that  eccentricity,  or,  as  I 
would  rather  call  it,  that  affecta  *  ion  «>f  sin- 
GULARny,  which  prompts  them  to  delight  in 
those  manners  which  are  st7^a?igc  and  j^eculia?', 
and  to  look  with  a  sort  of  contempt  on  all  7'ules 
of  behaviour.  There  are  persons,  and  even 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  love  to  be  singu- 
lar; who  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  being 
thought  abov^e  the  ordiiary  laws  ot  social  inter- 
course :  who,  of  course,  violate  those  laws  with- 
out ceremony  ;  and  make  no  scruple  of  indulg- 
ing in  what  they  know  to  be  considered  as  rough, 
offensive  manners.  The  miserable  vanity  of 
being  thought  independent,  of  settii>g  at  deli- 
2  B 
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auce  publick  sentiment^  makes  them  entirely* 
undervalue,  for  themselves,  every  code  of  rules 
of  which  the  object  is  to  make  them  act  like 
civilized  people.  And,  not  content  with  this, 
they  endeavour  to  pour  ridicule  pn  every  at- 
tempt either  to  form  or  enforce  such  a  sys- 
tem in  regard  to  others.  When  weak  or  wick- 
ed men  allow  themselves  to  take  this  ground,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  and  will  probably 
do  little  mischief:  but  when  good  men  permit 
themselves  to  assume  so  absurd  a  position,  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  The  consequences 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  and  sometimes  to  a 
deplorable  extent. 

But  a  still  larger  class,  I  suspect,  are  preju- 
diced against  all  such  discussion  as  that  to  which 
I  would  request  your  attention,  from  an  entire 

MISAPPREHENSION    OF     THE    OBJECT    AIMED    AT 

IK  SUCH  DISCUSSION,  Many  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  affectation  and  folly  of  false 
pretensions  to  politeness  ;  and  heard  so  much 
of  the  hollow,  ir>sincere  system  of  artificial 
manners  inculcated  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  others,  of  the  same  school,  who  have  some- 
times appeared  willing  to  sacrifice  every  substan- 
tial quality  at  ihe  shrine  of  "  the  graces  ;" — that 
they  have  conceived  a  disgust  at  every  thing 
like  rules  or  precepts  on  the  subject  of  manners. 
And  whenever  they  hear  the  subject  mentioned, 
they  take  for  granted  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
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that  courtly  polish,  that  graceful  and  puncti- 
lious adjiistmont  of  smiles,  bows,  dress,  and 
minute  attentions,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  Chesterfieldian  code.  Nothing,  my  dear 
young  friend,  is  more  remote  from  my  purpose 
than  the  adoption  of  this  exceptionable,  and,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  profligate  system.  For,  al- 
though it  certainly  embraces  many  precepts  and 
suggestions  which  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  mon  who  wishes  to  be  acceptable  in 
well-bred  society  ;  it  also  embraces  much,  very 
mxuch  which  no  christian  can  regard  but  with 
unmingled  abhorrence.  It  has  been,  indeed, 
not  unjustly  said,  by  some  one,  that  the  *'  Let- 
ters to  his  Son,"  of  that  far-famed  nobleman, 
inculcate  *^  the  morals  of  a  prostitute,  and  the 
manners  of  a  dancing  master."  This  is  all  true  ; 
and  no  one  reprobates  the  spirit,  and  many  of  the 
details,  of  tho'^e  ^'Letters"  more  heartily  than  he 
who  now  addresses  you.  Still,  however,  let  us 
not  indulge  in  prejudice  against  a  whole  subject, 
because  it  has  been  weakly  or  wickedly  treated. 
Let  us  not  imagine  that  it  is  unworthy  of  our 
serious  regard,  because  perverted  and  corrupt 
views  of  it  have  been  sometimes  taken.  No 
man  in  his  senses  considers  the  use  of  our  daily 
food  as  improper  or  unnecessary,  because  the 
votaries  of  sensual  indulgence,  have  ransacked 
all  the  stores  of  ingenious  refinement,  to  pam- 
per the  appetite,  and  gratify   the   palate^    and 
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have  sometimes  employed  the   most  shameful 
means  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  recollect,  that 
when  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  culti- 
vation of  proper  clerical  manners,  it  is  by  no 
means  my  purpose  to  recommend  (hose  starch- 
ed, artificial,  formal  manners,  which  display 
constant  effort  and  constraint ;  or  those  osten- 
tatious, splendid,  and  gracefully  refined  map. ners^ 
which  are  formed  upon  mere  worldly  principles ; 
which  qualify  their  possessor  to  make  a  distin- 
guished figure  m  a  ball-room,  or  at  the  levee  of 
a  great  man,  and  which  manifest  that  he  has 
studied  Chesterfield  more  than  his  bible.  So 
far  from  this  is  my  aim,  that  I  am  persuaded^ 
many  persons  who  pass  for  well-bred,  and  even 
highly  bred,  in  such  scenes,  are  among  the  most 
disgusting  and  troublesome,  and,  of  course, 
among  the  worst-bred  people  in  the  world.  But 
my  object  is  to  recommend  those  manners  which 
become  the  christian  gentleman  ;  which 
naturally  flow  from  the  meekness,  gentleness, 
purity,  and  benevolence  of  our  holy  Religion  ; 
and  which  both  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
the  Bible  equally  recomn.end. 

There  are  others,  who,  whenever  we  speak  of 
appropriate  clerical  manners,  consider  us  as 
designing  to  recommend  that  habitual  restraint, 
and  sanctimoniousness  of  demeanor,  which  ap- 
proaches to  a  sort  of  professional  dissimula' 
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tion.  They  suppose  that,  in  the  formation  of 
clerical  character,  there  are  certain  glosses  and 
concealments  which  clerical  policy  requires  to 
be  studied,  and  which  are  intended  to  deepen 
and  extend  their  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  And,  therefore,  whenever  they  hear  of 
precepts  and  advices  to  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, in  relation  to  this  subject,  they  regard 
them  as  making  a  part  of  an  attempt  to  initiate 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  their  profession,  by 
which  their  reign  over  the  minds  of  men  may 
be  more  efiectuaUy  maintained.  This  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  infidels  ;  and  also 
of  all  those  professed  friends  to  the  christian 
minrstry,  who,  being  in  a  great  measure  regard- 
less of  spiritual  living,  and  holy  example  them- 
selves, are  apt  to  refer  to  affectation,  and  even 
to  hypocrisy,  every  thing  which  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  deportment  niQre  retiring,  se- 
rious, and  self-denied,  than  their  own.  Such 
artificial  manners,  it  must  be  owned,  have  not 
been  uncommon  among  ecclesiastics  in  certain 
parts  and  ages  of  the  world.  But  they  will  be  re- 
garded with  unm.ingled  abhorrence  by  every  ho- 
nest man,  to  say  nothing  of  christian  principle.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  neither  plead  nor  wish  forany 
thing  of  this  kind.  My  object  is  by  no  means  to 
help  you  to  weave  a  "  professional  cloak,''  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  mental  imbecility,  cor- 
rupt practice^   or  sinister  design.     It  is  not  tq 
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i'ecommend  a  buckram  dress,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  familiarity,  or  inspiring  with  awe. 
But,  simply,  to  help  you  to  appear^  what  you 
ought  to  hey — a  pious,  benevolent,  amiable 
man  ;  respectfully  attentive  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  all  around  you  ;  and  seeki'  g,  ha- 
bitually and  supremely,  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terest of  mankind. 

'By  good  manners^  then,  I  beg  you  will  un- 
derstand me  to  mean,  those  manners  wiach 
christian  purity  and  benevolence  recommend, 
and  which,  where  those  graces  reign,  they  will 
ever  be  found  substantially  to  produce.  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Education," 
while  strongly  urging  the  utility  and  impor- 
tance of  polished  manners,  remarks,  that  **true 
religion  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  neces- 
sary to,  the  perfection  of  true  politeness  ;"  and 
fortifies  his  opinion  by  **  a  noble  sentiment,"  as 
he  calls  it,  of  the  Prince  of  Coiiti,  viz.  that 
"  worldly  politeness  is  no  more  than  an  imita- 
tion or  imperfect  copy  of  christian  chaiity,  be- 
ing the  pretence,  or  outward  appearance,  of  that 
deference  to  the  judgment,  and  attention  to  the 
int  rest  of  others,  which  a  true  christian  has  as 
the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the  disposition  of  his 
heart."  And,  truly,  we  have  only  need  to  see 
an  example  of  that  unaffected  kindness,  affabili- 
ty, respectfulness,  gentleness,  and  attention  to 
the  feelings  and  comfort  of  all  around  us,  which 
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real  religion  at  once  demands  and  inspires,  uni- 
ted with  the  gravity,  dignity,  and  prudence  be- 
coming  those   who   remember  that  for  every 
word  and  action  they  must  give  an  account ; — 
we  have  only,  I  say,  to  see  this  happy  union  of 
qualities   fairly   exemplified    in  human  deport- 
ment, to  be  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more 
nobly  beautiful  or  attractive,   in   the    view  of 
every  thinking  beholder,  than  the  undissembled 
expression  of  pure   christian   feeling  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  to  be  an  humble  and  assiduous  imi- 
tator of  Christ,  is  the  shortest  way  for  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  or  any  other  man,  to  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  manners  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable. 

So  much  for  the  general  principle.  Cultivate 
the  christian  temper,  and  you  will  always,  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  lay  the  best  and 
the  only  true  foundation  for  the  manners  which 
I  recommend.  But  if  you  wish  to  reduce  this 
great  principle  to  practice,  two  things  are  to  be 
remembered. 

The^  Jirst  is,  that,  as  the  growth  of  christian 
principle,  in  the  individual  heart,  is  a  gradual 
process  ;  as  it  is  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  af- 
fair,— but  requires  the  most  assiduous  and  labo- 
rious culture ;  so  the  drawing  out  of  that  prin- 
ciple into  all  the  practical  duties  of  life,  is  far 
from  being  an  easy  task.  It  requires  unceasing 
-r^lf-denial,  prayer,  and  watchfulness  j  and  em- 
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braces  a  large  class  of  duties,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  developed  in  all  their  relations 
and  aspects,  without  being  made  the  object  of 
diligent  and  daily  attention.  Our  pride,  our 
vanity,  our  selfishness,  our  envy,  our  irascible 
feelings,  our  indolence,  and  indeed  every  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  are  all  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties.  It 
happens,  moreover,  that  the  application  of  chris- 
tian principle  to  the  various  departments  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  in  all  their  interesting  and  de- 
licate details  ;  in  other  words,  the  code  of  what 
may  be  called  Christian  morals,  has  been  less 
happily  illustrated  and  enforced  by  books  than 
any  other  part  of  christian  truth  or  duty.  In 
its  leading  outlines,  indeed,  it  has  been  often 
and  well  exhibited  :  but  the  task  of  minutely 
filling  up  what  the  Scriptures  have  so  divinely 
sketched,  has  never  yet,  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take, been  satisfactorily  performed.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  subject  which,  on  a  variety 
of  accounts,  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  more 
minute  detail,  or  urged  with  more  constant  re- 
iteration, than  this.  Still  no  popular,  adequate 
treatise  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to 
be  found.  And,  of  course,  those  who  desire  to 
attain  excellence  in  this  department  of  duty, 
have  the  greater  need  to  study  it  carefully  for 
themselves,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  becoming  more  and  n>ore  at  home  in  it?  re^ 
'qui!>il'on5.. 
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The  second  consideration  which  deserves  our   ^ 
notice  is,  that  many  of  those  delicate  proprieties 
of  behaviour,  which   the  laws  of  social   inter- 
course   demand,   though    founded,   in    general, 
on    christian    principle,     may     be     consider- 
ed as,  in  part,  the  result  of   conventional  agree- 
ment among    well-bred    people.      Of    course, 
to  be  adequately  acquainted  with  them,  requires 
no  small  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
knowledge   of  the  Bible,   and  of  other  good 
books.      Thst  young  man  will  find  himself  egre- 
giously   deceived,   who   imagines   that   he  can 
gain  in  his  study  all  the  information  that  is  ne- 
cessary on  this  subject.     This  would  be  just  as 
unreasonable  as  to  find  any  one  expecting  to  at- 
tain eminence  as  a  military  commander,  without 
ever  seeing  a  field  of  battle.      You  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  world.      You  must  see 
and  study  man  as  he  is.     You  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  which  regulate  social 
intercourse,  as  exemplified  in  polished  christian  '^ 
society.     You    must    even  become  acquainted 
with  "the  world  which  lieth   in  wickedness," 
and  know  something  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  intercourse  of  those  who  make  no  profession 
of  religion,  that  you  may  know  how  to  under- 
stand and  treat  them ;    how  to   meet  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  to  adopt  the  best  me- 
thods  of  conciliating   and   gaining  them.   You 
fnust  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  what  is 
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called  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  necessarily 
implies  conformity  to  it.  All  that  it  implies, 
and  all  that  1  would  recommend,  is  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  assemblage  o^  facts  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  as  will  enable  you  to 
adopt  them  where  they  are  good,  or  indifferent; 
to  avoid  them  where  they  cannot  be  defended  ; 
and  to  make  the  whole  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rest of  )^our  Diviue  Master. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  the  *^  knowledge  of  the 
world"  of  which  I  spe:ik  is  to  be  obtained  ?  I 
answer, — Not  from  books;  they  cannot  teach 
it;  though  they  may  make  useful  suggestions, 
and  may  put  you  on  the  proper  track  for  learn- 
ing: which  alone  is  the  humble  office  I  assign 
to  this  little  volume. — Parents  cannot  always 
teach  it  ;  for  frequently  they  possess  it  not 
themselves  ;  and  even  when  they  do  possess  it, 
it  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  be  conveyed 
to  others,  than  any  species  of  book  knowle  ge 
that  can  be  named.  Nor  is  it  to  be  learned 
even  by  going  continually  into  society,  as  many 
have  done,  who,  nevertheless,  were  as  ignorant 
of  mankind  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  as  they 
were  when  they  entered  on  their  course. — But 
if  you  desire  to  learn  it,  you  must,  first  of  all, 
be  in  good  earnest  in  paying  close  attention  to 
the  subject.  You  must  feel  its  importance. 
While  you  study  carefully  the  best  examples 
left  on  record  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  you  mu$t 
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study,  with  no  less  care,  the  living  and  acting 
world  around  you.  You  must  have  an  eye  and  an 
ear  on  the  watch  for  instruction  respecting  it,  ev- 
eryday that  you  live,  and  in  every  company  that 
you  enter.  You  must  wa  ch  with  especial  vigi- 
lance, every  part  of  the  manners,  deportment, 
and  conv  rsation  of  the  wise,  the  virtuous  and 
the  polished  with  whom  you  may  happen  to 
associate  from  time  to  time.  The  true  reason 
why  so  many  are  in  the  world,  and  even,  some- 
times, in  the  polite  and  great  world,  for  three- 
score years  tgether,  without  gaining  a  particle  of 
what  we  call  real  "knowledge  of  the  world,'' — 
no  doubt  is,  that  they  have  always  passed  along 
through  society  either  with  so  much  levity  and 
inattention,  or  with  so  much  hebetude  of  feel- 
ing, as  to  this  particular  point,  that  they  hare 
observed  no-hing,  and,  of  course,  learned  no- 
thing. They  have,  therefore,  closed  their  ca- 
reer, in  old  age,  jusi  as  igiiorant  in  this  respect, 
as  they  were  in  the  tenderest  boyhood.  In  short, 
if  men  have  not  the  knack  of  closely  observing, 
and  the  faculty  ;)Iso  of  laying  up  their  experi- 
ence, and  profiting  by  thrir  observation,  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  they  can  hope  to  become 
tolerable  adepts  in  the  science  of  human  nature, 
however  ample  and  long  continued  the  external 
advantages  which  they  may  enjoy. 

JJo  you   ask  me,   of  what  real  importance, 
after  all,  well  regulated  and  polished  manners- 
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can  be,  to  a  man  engaged  in  an  employment  so 
elevated  and  momentous  as  that  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter,  perhaps  you 
will  inquire,  rather  too  small  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  one,  whose  time  and  talents  ought  to 
be  occupied  about  much  more  exalted  things? 
That  a  clergyman  ought  not,  and,  consistently 
with  his  usefulness,  cannot,  have  manners  either 
glaringly  ridiculous,  or  grossly  offensive,  you 
will  say,  you  allow:  but  where  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  pushing  the  cultivation  of  the  exterior 
beyond  this  negative  character  ?  I  have  often 
heard  suggestions  of  this  kind;  but  am  delib^ 
erately  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  false  and  narrow  views  of  human  nature, 
and  of  human  society. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  WMth  respect  to  large 
mumbers  of  those  with  whom  clergymen,  as  well 
as  others,  are  called  to  associate,  they  lookquite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  manners,  than  to  solid 
worth.  They  are  p^or  judges  of  talents,  learn- 
ing, prudence,  and  even  piety ;  but  of  easy, 
mild,  respectful,  ainiable  manners,  every  one 
is  a  judge  ;  and,  of  course,  every  one  is  capable 
of  being  favourably  impressed  by  them.  Can 
there  be,  then,  a  more  obvious  dictate,  both  of 
policy  and  duty,  than  to  cultivate  that  which  to 
multitudes  is  more  attractive  than  real  merit ; 
which  secures  to  merit  a  hearing,  and  an  influ- 
ence which  it  would  not  othtrvvise  obtain  ;  and 
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which  will  be  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  open  a 
door  to  usefulness,  which  without  it,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  continued  impenetrably 
closed?  In  repeated  instances,  have  I  knowa 
men  of  weak  minds,  and  o(  small  information, 
but  of  reniarkably  fascinating  manners,  carryall 
before  them,  in  circles  of  society,  into  which 
men  of  far  higher  qualifications,  both  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  but  defective  in  the  attractions 
of  manner,  were  scarcely  able  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. A  soft,  insinuating  address  has,  a  thou- 
sand times,  rendered  its  possessor  triumphant, 
when,  upon  every  principle  of  truth  and  justice, 
he  ought  to  have  failed. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  only  true 
that,  in  very  large  portions  of  society,  a  well 
regulated  manner  is  every  thing  ;  atoning  for 
the  want  both  of  virtue  and  knovvledge,  and  fre-- 
quentiy  superseding  the  highest  worth  ;  but  it 
has  more  influence,  even  with  the  most  discern- 
ing and  virtuous,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
To  every  human  being,  that  wiiich  is  intrinsf- 
cally  excellent,  appears  doubly  attractive  vvhen 
presented  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Truth,  even 
to  those  who  know  it  to  be  truth,  finds  a  more 
cordial  welcome ;  and  duly,  even  among  its 
most  sincere  and  enlightened  friends,  commands 
a  more  ready  obedience,  vvhen  they  are  clothed 
in  an  attractive  garb,  and  speak  in  alluring  ac- 
cents.     That  the   very   same  ^vvords,    which, 
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when  uttered  by  some,  are  intolerably  offensive, 
when  spoken  in  the  mild  respectful  manner  of 
others,  are  welcome  and  even  delightful :  that 
the  very  same  action,  which,  performed  by 
some,  is  censured,  when  performed  by  others, 
of,  perhaps,  less  talent  or  virtue,  is  lauded  to 
excess ;  are  among  the  most  notorious  facts 
in  human  life  ;  and  that  not  in  the  circles  of  the 
ignorant  and  unprincipled  only  ;  but  also  in 
those  of  the  most  estimable  portions  of  man- 
kind. 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  for  a  thinking  man 
to  consider  the  subject  on  which  I  address  you 
as  unworthy  of  his  regard,  or  as  even  of  small 
importance?  To  adopt  this  opmion,  is  equally 
to  oppose  reason  anc,  experience,  and  to  set  at 
naught  some  of  the  most  pres'ious  means  of 
gaining  access  to  the  human  heart. 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember,  too,  that 
those  who  bear  the  office  to  v*'hich  you  aspire, 
stand  more  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  aid  which 
polished  and  attractive  manners  furnish,  than 
any  other  class  of  men.  To  'hem  the  use  of 
*^  carnal  weapons"  is  interdicted.  They  nei- 
ther have,  nor  ought  to  have,  as  ministers,  any 
other  influence  in  society,  than  tnat  which  arises 
from  the  sacredness  of  their  office,  the  excel- 
lence of  their  character,  aid  the  attraction  of 
their  manners.  It  is  their  great  business  to  win 
men   to   the   love  of  the  truth  and  of  duty  by 
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7noral  means,  and  among.others,  by'^exh  I  biting, 
in  their  own  temper  and  lives,  the  meek,  lowlj-, 
amiable,  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  they  inculcate.  If  they  fail  of  doing 
this,  tliey  fail  in  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  professional  success.  And  yet  it  is 
})lain  that  every  minister  must  essentially  fail 
here  who  does  not  succeed  in  setting  forth,  in  his 
own  person,  a  style  of  manners  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  whom  he 
approaches. 

And  when  I  recollect  how  extremely  impor- 
tant the  first  steps  of  a  young  minister  are  ;  at 
how  early  and  inexperienced  an  age  he  frequent- 
ly enters  on  his  publick  work  ;  how  much  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  his  habits  and  man- 
ners when  he  is  least  sensible  of  the  fact ;  and 
how  completely  he  may  prostrate  his  dignity, 
and  foreclose  his  usefulness,  by  a  few  ridiculous 
foibles,  or  inadvertent  habits,  of  the  existence 
of  which  it  would  be  sometimes  difHeult  to 
convince  him  : — I  say,  when  I  recollect  all 
these  things,  I  am  astonished  that  candidates 
for  the  ministry  think  so  little  of  this  matter, 
and  are  so  little  concerned  to  form  a  style  of 
jnanners,  which  may  be  conducive,  at  once,  to 
their  comfort  and  usefulness. 

Allow  me,  further,  my  dear  young  Friend, 
to  remark,  that  if  you  wish  to  succeed  m 
forming   such  manners   as  it  is  the  object  of 
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thfse   pages  to  recommend,  you   must  begin 
EARLY    and   LABOUR   PATIENTLY  ;    Otherwise, 
you   will   never  make  the  attainment.     As  the 
discipline  of  the   temper   and  feelings  ought  to 
be  commenced  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason, 
and  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  so  the  discipline 
of  the   manners,  if  the  expression    may  be  al- 
lowed, depending    as    it    does    for   success    on 
'^  ruling  our    spirits,"  should  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible  ;  the    sooner    the    better.     Say  not, 
it  is  too  soon  for  you  to  begin  to    '^ put  on  the 
clergy man,^^  when  you  are  only  in  the  second 
year  of  your  theological   studies.     Let  me  tell 
you,  my  friend,    if  you  begin  now,   and  labour 
in  this  species  of  culture    with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, I  shall  consider  you  as  doing  great  things 
if  you  succeed  in  forming  even  tolerable  cleric- 
al manners  by  the   time  you  are  ready  to  enter 
the  pulpit.     It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  gra- 
dual work.     In  the  conflict  with  y^ur  old  ha- 
bits, and  your  unhallow^ed    feelings,    you    will 
have  many  a  painful  struggle,  and   will  proba- 
bly suffer  many  a  discouraging  defeat.     It  will 
be  much  if  you    ultimately    gain   the  victory. 
If  you  are  so  happy,  you    will  find  it  to  be  no 
easy  conquest.     But,  when  gained,  it   will  be 
the  most  glorious   and   the  most  precious  of  all 
victories — a  vie iory  over  yourself. 

You  will   perceive  that   my  counsel  extends 
beyond  the   time  that  you  propose  to  spend  in 
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the  Theological  Seminary,  and,  indeed,  will 
apply,  in  some  of  its  parts,  to  the  whole  of  your 
clerical  life,  should  it  be  ever  so  long  This 
was  expressly  intended.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  a  little  manual,  addressed  to  One  of  those 
who  bear  to  me  the  relation  of  Pupils,  adapt- 
ed to  promote  his  benefit,  not  only  while  he 
continues  in  the  Institution  of  which  1  am  an 
officer,  but  when  he  shall  have  taken  his  leave 
of  it,  nay  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  might,  at  the 
same  time,  if  given  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  be  of  some  use  to  others,  to  whom  I 
have  had,  and  may  yet  have,  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  ;  not 
merely  in  the  beginning,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  course.  And  if  the  following 
pages  should  be  blessed,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
to  your  advantage,  or  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual, in  preparing  for  a  profession  which  I  love, 
1  shall  consider  myself  as  abundantly  re- 
warded. 

I  will  only  add,  that  in  preparing  this  little 
system  of  advices,  I  have  b}'  no  means  forgotten 
how  small  my  title  is  to  assume  the  office  of 
teacher  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
physical  science,  that  a  stream  can  never,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  rise  higher  than  its  foun- 
tain. If  I  thought  this  maxim  applied  as  rigid- 
ly iii  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  I  should 
lay  down  my  pen  in  despair :   or  rather,  I  should 
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not  have  dared  to  take  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  a  subject  at  once  so  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult. But  it  does  not.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  pupils  rising  far  higher  than 
their  instructors  in  knowledge  and  practical 
wisdom.  This  thought  comforts  and  animates 
me  in  the  undertaking.  My  office  having  placed 
me  in  the  way  of  perceiving  how  greatly  a  body 
of  precepts  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  is 
needed  ;  having  never  seen  any  thing  which 
appeared  to  me  to  approach  toward  answering 
the  purpose  in  view ;  knowing  that  all  that 
many  ingenuous  youth  need,  to  put  them  on 
the  right  track,  is  a  collection  of  hints,  for  set- 
ting their  own  minds  at  work  ;  and  hoping  that 
what  is  '<sown  in  weakness,"  may  be  **  raised 
in  power,"  I  venture  to  make  the  attempt  which 
the  title  of  these  Letters  announces.  Maj  our 
common  Master  accept  and  bless  it ! 
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See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly^    not    as 
fools,  but  as  wise.  Ephes.  v.  15. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICKS  OF  CLERICAL 
MARKERS. 

My    dear   toitng   Friend, 

In  pursuing  the  subject  introduced  to  your 
view  in  the  preceding  Letter,  a  question  pre- 
sents itself,  which  seems  to  require  some  dis- 
cussion, before  we  proceed  to  the  details  which 
are  intended  to  occupy  the  following  pages. 
The  question  is  this — Is  there  any  iVmg  pecu- 
liar in  the  style  of  manners  proper  for  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  ?  Ought  the  manners  of  a 
clergyman  perceptibly  to  differ  from  those  of  a 
well-bred  man  of  a  secular  profession  ?  I  think 
Ihey  ought.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  clearly  of 
the  opmion  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  stamp,  in 
a  variety  of  particulars,  characteristick  of  the 
hallowed  spirit  and  sacred  office  with  which 
they  are  connected.  All  other  professional 
men,  indeed,  would  be  the  better  for  having  the 
same  sort  of  manners  that  I  am  about  to  recom- 
mend to  ministers  of  the  gospel  ;  but  with  rc- 
2   E 
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spect  to  the  letter,  they  are  so  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  complete  attainment  of  all 
those  advantages  which  manners  can  impart  to 
their  possessor,  that  they  may  be  said,  without 
impropriety,  to  be  peculiarly  clerical  in  their 
nature. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  peculiar- 
ily  in  question,  I  should  say  it  mav  be  express- 
ed in  [six  words — Dignify,  Gentleness.  Con- 
descension, *jiffability,  Reserve,  and  Unifor- 
mly. 

1.  Bignity.  By  this  I  mean  that  happy  mix- 
ture  of  gravity  and  elevation  in  human  de- 
portment, which  evinces  a  mind  habitually 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  set  on  high  things.  An 
air  and  manner  opposed  to  levity  ;  opposed  to 
that  propensity  to  jesting,  which  is  so  often 
manifested  by  some  who  bear  the  sacred  office  ; 
opposed  to  what  is  grovelling ;  opposed  in 
short,  to  every  species  of  lightness  or  volatili- 
ty,\\\\\q\\,  however  tolerated  in  young  persons 
of  secular  professions,  is  barely  tolerated,  even 
hi  them,  and  certainly  adds  nothing  to  their 
respectability  in  the  view  ofany  one  :  but  which 
in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  peculiarly  unseem- 
ly, and  never  fails  to  lower  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  all  discerning  people. 
I  have  often  thought,  my  young  friend,  that 
you  were  by  far  too  ready  to  give  way  to  your 
risible  feelings.  Every  public  man,  and  espe- 
einUy  every  clergyman,  ought  to  cultivate  that 
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habitual  sedateness,  and  command  of  his  coun- 
tenance, which  will  prevent  his  being  the  sport 
of  every  ludicrous  occurrence,  or  merry-an- 
drew,  who  may  happen  to  be  presented  to  his 
view. 

The  dignity  of  which    I  speak  also  requires 
its   possessor   to    avoid    those    companies^    in 
which  language,  and  scenes,  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
hibited, which  ought  not  to  be  even    witnessed 
by  a  minister  of  the    gospel.     If  any   thmg  of 
this   kind  be  expected    in  a  comjiany   before  it 
assembles,  a  minister  ought  to  decline  making 
one  of  its  number  : — And  if,  after  he  has  join- 
ed it,  there   be  any  indication   of  the  approach 
of  such  scenes,    he  ought   to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  escaping  before  they  actually  make 
their  appearance.    Even  dinif.g,  or  tea  parties, 
in  which  any  thing  like  the  reign  of  levity,  and 
especially  of  revelry,  is    anticipated,  ought  to 
be    invariably    shunned   b,    an    ambassador   of 
Christ.      1  hat  you  will    not  allow    yourself  to 
be  present  at  places  in  which  ca?'ds  or  dancing 
are  made  a  part  of  the.  professed  and  prominent 
entertainment,  I  take  for  granted.     But  I   will 
go  further.      When  you    are  invited  even  to 
what   are    called  family    parties,^    and    you 
fmd  either  cards  or  dancing  about  to   be  intro- 
duced, though   it  be  on  the  smallest  scale,  and 
in  the  most   domestick   way,   make  a  poitit  of 
withdrawing.     It  is,  on  all  accounts,   better  to 
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he  absent.  When  a  clergyman  allows  himself 
to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  exhibitions  of  this 
nature,  though  he  take  no  part  in  them,  yet,  if 
he  have  a  proper  sense  of  christian  and  minis- 
terial duty,  he  will  be  more  or  less  embarrassed; 
and,  if  he  attempt  to  be  faithful  in  reproof  or 
remonstrance,  may,  perhaps,  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Pflany  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  these 
circumstances,  has  been  involved  in  conflicts, 
in  the  course  of  which  liis  feelings  have  been 
lacerated,  his  dignity  lowered,  and  his  comfort 
wounded  in  no  small  degree.  Lay  it  down  as 
a  fixed  principle,  that  you  cannot  possibly  be 
in  light,  frivolous  company,  or  where  frivolous 
engagements  are  going  on,  even  if  there  be  no 
other  mischief,  without  having  your  dignity 
impaired.  If  the  gravity  and  respectability  of 
your  character  do  not  prevent  ever}^  thing  un- 
seemly, or  approaching  to  it,  from  occurring,  it 
is  no  place  for  9/ou.  How  much  better  is  it^ 
with  a  wise  caution,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
fY  all  such  embarrassing  places  and  companies  ! 
The  prudent  manfor^seeth  the  evil^  and  hid^ 
eth  himself. 

The  dignity  of  which  I  speak  should  also 
prevent  ministers,  however  youthful,  from  en- 
gaging in  many  of  those  recreations,  which  may 
not  be  unsuitable  for  others,  but  in  which  one 
who  is  officially  bound  to  be  grave,  ought  not 
tt)  indulge.     If  you    happen  to  be  thrown  into 
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young  company,  and  any  of  the  lit  fie  plays 
which  are  frequently  resorted  to,  by  youth  of 
both  sexes,  for  passing  away  time,  happen 
to  be  introduced,  it  will  be  by  no  means 
proper  that  you  take  any  part  in  them.  How- 
ever admissible  such  plays  may  be  for  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  just  rismg  above  the  age  of 
children,  a  minister,  or  a  candidate  for  the  holy 
ministry  ought  to  be  more  gravely  and  appro- 
priately employed. 

Again  ;  the  dignity  of  manner  which  I  wish 
to  inculcate,  may  be  impaired  by  various  little 
infelicities  of  deportment  into  which  those  who 
are  not  prudently  and  delicately  on  their  guard, 
may  be  betrayed.  I  have  known  worthy  men, 
who  had  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  so  little  sense  of  propriety,  that  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  involved  in  angrj 
contention  with  ostlers,  with  stage-drivers, 
with  boat-men,  and  other  coarse  and  vulgar  men, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact.  Care- 
fully avoid  every  thing  of  this  sort.  Rather  suffer 
wrong,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  publick  conflictwith 
those  who  are  generally  rude  and  foul-mouthed, 
and  too  often  altogether  lawless.  Itis  unbecom- 
ing enough  for  any  grave  man  to  be  involved  in 
such  controversies  ;  but  for  a  clergyman,  it  is 
peculiarly  unbecoming.  I  might  not  always 
estimate  his  talents;  but  I  should  certainly 
always  estimate  his  personal  dignity   by  ob- 
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serving  the  degree  ol   care  and  vigilance  with 
which  he  avoided  rencounters  of  this  kind. 

Further  ;  when  I  speak  of  dignified  manners 
in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  refer  to  that  cha- 
racter of  deportment  which  is  opposed  to  little- 
nesfiywoi  to  say  meanness,  in  his  dealings.  There 
is  often  found,  in  this  respect,  in  some  minis- 
ters, otherwise  men  of  great  excellence,  a  strik- 
ing want  of  just  taste  and  delicacy.  They  can 
higgle  and  chaffer  about  a  cent,  with  almost  as 
much  pertinacity  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
beggar.  They  can  resort  to  as  many  petty  arts 
for  gaining  a  favourable  bargain,  ev^en  in  the 
smallest  affair,  as  if  d'  xterity  in  dealing  were 
their  trade.  And,  even  with  the  poorest  indi- 
viduals with  whom  they  deal,  they  are  ready  to 
contend  about  a  trifle  with  the  most  determined 
obstinacy.  In  short,  I  have  known  men  of  the 
sacred  profession,  in  whom  the  rage  for  little 
savings,  in  all  their  pecuniary  transactions,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  besetting  infirmity,  and  to  follow 
them  through  their  wh  le  course,  and  on  some 
occasions  led  them  to  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
point  of  light  altogether  unworthy  of  their  office. 
In  making  these  remarks,  I  have  no  design  to 
censure  that  habitual,  and  even  rigid  economy, 
which  musty  of  necessity,  and  certainly  ought 
to  be  practised,  by  those  whose  circumstances 
are  narrow,  and  who  have  no  means  of  enlarg- 
ing them  ;    and  this  is  probably  the  case  with 
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a  majority  oi'  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  all  such,  a  con- 
stant care  to  gunrd  against  unnecessary  expen- 
diture is  not  only  allowahle,  but  is,  doubtless, 
a  christian  duty.  But  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  this,  and  conducting  pecuniary 
expenditures,  when  we  resolve  to  incur  them, 
in  a  pitiful  manner;  a  manner  which  indicates 
a  mind  inordinately  set  on  the  most  paltry  gains 
and  savings.  I  remember  once  to  have  receiv- 
ed a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  a  clergy- 
man, some  time  since  deceased,  on  observing 
that  he  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  pre- 
cious time,  and  expended  no  small  share  of  in- 
genuity, in  recovering  from  a  particular  friend 
five  cents,  when  he  had  just  received  from  that 
friend  what  was  of  more  than  ten  times  that 
amount  in  value. 

Again  ;  the  dignity  which  I  recommend, 
is  opposed  to  all  those  arts  in  social  intercourse, 
which,  though  not  really  crooked  or  disingenu- 
ous ;  yet  approach  the  confines  of  what  is  so, 
and  may,  possibly,  be  liable,  with  some,  to  that 
imputation.  Make  it  a  sacred  point  never  to 
engage  in  any  covert  or  questionable  course  of 
action.  Let  both  your  speech  and  your  con- 
duct be  always  so  perfectly  fair,  candid  and  ho- 
nourable, that  the  more  they  are  scrutinized,  the 
•  more  perfectly  correct  and  creditable  they  will 
appear.     Never  venture,  in  any  case,  ©r  for  the 
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purpose  of  gratifying  any  person  whatever,  to 
do  or  say  that  which,  if  it  should  become  fully 
known  to  the  publick,  would  place  your  charac- 
ter in  an  awkward  point  of  light.  Even,  if  dis- 
closed, it  be  very  far  from  fixing  the  charge 
of  dishonesty  upon  you  :  yet  if  it  may  expose 
you  to  the  charge  of  littleness,  of  imprudence, 
of  paltry  management,  or  of  undignified  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  others,  you  will  furnish 
matter  of  regret  to  every  serious  friend  of  cle- 
rical character. 

I  will  only  add,  that  another  characteristick 
and  advantage  of  dignity  in  manners,  is,  that, 
when  properly  exercised,  it  tends  to  repress 
the  risings,  and  repel  the  approaches  of  imperti- 
nence I  have  known  many  men  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  was  impossible  to  take  any  improper 
liberty.  Not  because  they  were  haughty,  over- 
bearing, or  sanctimonious;  but  because  there 
was  such  a  mixture  of  gravity,  respectfulness, 
and  benevolence  in  their  whole  air  and  manner, 
that  the  imperJinent,  the  frivolous,  and,  of 
course,  the  profane,  were  abashed  in  approach- 
ing them.  "  There  is  something  defective,"  says 
the  eloquenti)r  Jay^  "especially in  a  minister, 
unless  his  character  produces  an  atmosphere 
around  him,  which  is  felt  as  soon  as  entered.  It 
is  not  enough  for  him  to  have  courage  to  re- 
prove certain  things  ;  he  should  have  dignity 
enough  to  prevent  them  ;    and  he  vnll^  if  the 
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christian  be  commensurate  with  the  preacher, 
and  if  he  'walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath 
called  us  into  his  kingdom  and  glory.'"* 

2.  Gentleness.  By  this  you  will  readily  per- 
ceive to  be  meant,  that  habitual  mildness  of  dis- 
position, and  softness  of  manner,  which  careful- 
ly guard  as;ainst  every  thing,  in  speech  or  be- 
haviour, adapted  unnecessarily  to  offend  or  to 
give  uneasiness.  It  is  opposed  to  every  kind 
of  harshness  or  undue  severity,  and  forms  a  de- 
portment calculated  to  conciliate  and  attract  all 
to  whom  it  is  manifested.  You,  doubtless,  re- 
member that  this  disposition,  and  the  corres- 
ponding expression  of  it,  are  represented  in 
Scripture  as  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The 
wisao77i  that  is  from  above,  says  the  Apostle 
James,  is  gentle.  And  the  Apostle  Paul, 
speaking  particularly  of  ministers,  says — The 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  unto  all  men,  patient,  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  themselves. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  gentleness  has  been 
confounded  by  many  with  something  very  dif- 
ferent, and  by  no  means  laudable.  It  has  been 
considered  and  despised,  as  that  tame,  passive 
spirit,  which  knows  not  how  to  deny  the  m.ost 
unreasonable  request,  or  to  resist  the  most  un- 
just  encroachment.     There  cannot,   however, 

*  Life  of  Winter,  p.  290. 
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be  a  greater  mistake.     Some  of  the  firmest  men 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  own  principles  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  were  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  of  their  manners.     Perhaps 
it  may  even  be  said,  that  those  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  the  exercise  of  courage,  as 
amoral  quality,  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  signal  examples  of  bland  and  accommoda- 
ting deportment.    ^'  True  gentleness,"  says  one, 
*'is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean 
spirit  of  cowards,  and  the  fawning  assent  of 
sycophants.     It  renounces  no  just  right  from 
fear;    it  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flat- 
tery.    It  is.  ihdeed,  not  only  consistent  with  a 
firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly 
spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it 
any  real  value.     It  stands  opposed  to  harshness 
and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence 
and  oppression.     It  is  properly  the   manifesta- 
tion of  that  part  of  charity  which  makes  us  un- 
willing to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren. 
Compassion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants  : 
forbearance  prevents  us  from  retaliating  their 
injuries  :    meekness  restrains    our   angry    pas- 
sions:  candour  our  severe  judgments:  but  gen- 
tleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in   our 
manners:    and  b}' a  constant  tram  of  humane 
attentions,  studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  hu- 
man misery." 

A  conscientious  man,  who  is  habitually  in- 
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tent  on  doing  good,  will  find  occasion  almost 
evtry  hour  that  he  spends  in  company,  for  the 
exercise  ol  this  invaluable  spirit,  and  the  de- 
portment to  which  it  prompts.  The  occasions 
are  extremely  lew  in  the  walks  ol  social  inter- 
course, in  which  a  blunt,  rough,  or  authori- 
tative manner,  is  either  proper  or  profit- 
able. Whereas,  by  a  soft  answer  we  may 
turn  away  wrath;  by  a  mild,  respectful  ad- 
dress, we  may  at  once  reprove  impertinence, 
disarm  violence,  anu  ..  ven  put  brutality  to  shame. 
By  making  a  point  of  ncciisting  all  whom  we 
approach  with  tones  as  well  as  expressions  of  a 
kindly  and  conciliatory  character,  we  may  of- 
ten open  a  way  for  the  reception  of  truth  into 
minds  which  might  have  been  otherwis  invin- 
cibly closed  against  it.  Learn,  then,  the  happy 
art  of  conver^i^g  wiiij  gentleness,  of  giving 
your  commands  with  gentleness,  of  arguing 
With  genleness,  of  contendiiig  with  gentleness, 
of  even  reproving  with  getitieuess  ;  that  is,  of 
g  larding  aga'ust  everv  thing  harsh,  passionate, 
01  boisterous  in  your  mode  of  administering 
reprooi.  Nay.  go  not  think  it  strange  if  1  go 
further  still,  and  recommend  ti.at  )ou  cultivate 
gentleness  in  all  )Our  actions  and  movements  ; 
in  walking,  in  changing  your  place  in  the  par- 
lour, in  opening  and  shutting  doors,  and  in  all 
similar  actions.  '1  here  is  more  disunity  in  this 
moue  oi  conducting  our  movements  tlian  .si  any 
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other.  There  is  also  more  safetT/ ;  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  casualties  by  which  our  persons 
are  injured,  are,  doubtless,  induced  by  the  vvai.t 
of  g<  ntleness.  Can  it  be  considered  as  becom- 
ing to  see  a  grave  divine  skipping  about  with 
the  impetuosit  of  a  boy  ;  slamming  doors  as  if 
in  a  passion  ;  jerking  chairs  and  other  movea- 
bles which  he  inay  have  occasion  to  handle,  as 
if  snatching  them  from  robbers  ;  or  passing 
along  the  streets  with  that  kind  of  military  air, 
and  rapid  step  which  might  be  expected  in  one 
who  .was  walking  for  a  wager  ? 

3.  Condescension.  If  you  live  to  be  a  minister, 
a  large  part  of  your  social  and  professional  in- 
tercourse will  be  with  those  wl.o,  according  to 
popular  language,  are  your  inferiors.  lo  the 
poor,  the  deserted,  the  friendless,  the  afflicted  ; 
— to  these,  if  you  possess  the  spirit  of  Chri  t, 
your  attention^,  will  be  incessant  and  unwearied. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  peculiar  iuiportance  that  you 
acquire  the  art  of  treating  such  por>ons  m  a 
mann*  r  best  adapted  to  sootn  their  feelings,  in- 
spire their  confidence,  and  wui  their  affections. 
This  can  oniy  be  done  by  habits  of  conde- 
scension; that  is,  laying  aside  every  thmg  like 
an  air  of  haughtiness  or  superiority,  and  ad- 
dressing them  in  the  tones  and  language  of  be- 
nevolent respect.  Guard  agamst  renimding 
them  continually, by  your  looks  and  expressions, 
that  you  consider  them  as  beneath  vou.     &o  to 
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their  dwellings  as  a  friend  and  comlbrter.  Lis- 
ten with  patient  attention  to  their  complaints 
and  requests.  Manifest— what  you  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  feel — a  readiness  to  serve  them  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power.  Remember  that 
your  Master,  while  upon  earth,  was  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  indigent  and  the  miserable;  and 
that  the  most  tender  and  condescending  lan- 
guage that  ever  escaped  from  his  lips,  was  ad- 
dressed to  such  persons,  or  had  a  reference  to 
them. 

Let  me  entreat  you  not  only  to  manifest  quite 
as  much  alacrity  in  fijiding  out  the  hovel  of 
poverty,  and  the  couch  of  sufferins;,  as  the 
mansion  of  the  rich,  and  the  table  of  feasting; 
bui  also,  when  you  have  found  the  abode  of 
penury  and  affliction,  to  enter  it  in  the  kindliest 
manner ;  to  accost  every  member  of  the  hum- 
ble circle  with  chtistia.:  respect  and  sympathy  ; 
to  seat  yourself  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and 
dying  with  affectionate  benevolence  ;  to  pour 
the  light  of  instruction,  and  the  oil  of  consola- 
tion int'j  their  minds  with  tenderness  and  pa- 
t  =ce  :  anM  to  :^ceommodate  yourself,  as  your 
Master  would  have  d  ne,  to  3II  their  wants, 
anM  ignorance,  and  darkness,  alid  doubt^,  aad 
trials.  Rt'eive  tiieir  civiiiiies  with  thn-ks. 
A"Cr  pt  of  thiir  homtliest  fire  with  ct>rdidity. 
Aiici  study  to  convince  them,  by  every  proper 
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method,  that  you  heartily  wish  them  well,  and 
are  ready  to  do  them  good.  Need  I  say,  that 
such  things  are  grai.f  ful  to  them  to  a  degree 
not  easily  expressed  ?  One  of  the  most  excel- 
lent ministers  I  ever  knew  ;  a  man  of  refine- 
ment and  polish,  as  vvell  as  of  ardent  piety,  ex- 
ceeded most  of  my  clerical  acquaiijtaiice  i^  his 
incessant  attentions  to  the  pDor.  He  wuuld  gp 
to  the  houses  of  the  meanest  and  poorest,  with 
an  ease  and  !>■  edom  truly  exeniphir)-  ;  would 
seat  himsc  If  on  a  hroken  stool  or  block  of  wood, 
and  appear  to  enjoy  himself  as  if  he  uere  in 
the  most  convenient  parlour  ;  and  would,  vith 
a  singular  felicity  of  manner,  place  those  nhom 
he  addressed  just  as  much  at  ense,  as  if  they 
were  convprsing  with  an  equnl.  It  was  in  re- 
ference to  him  that  a  poor,  but  eminently  pious 
old  woman  said — "  0,  sir,  you  cannot  thi.ik 
ho*v  kind  and  good  he  is.  He's  not  a  bit  of  a 
gentleman.  He  comes  in,  and  sits  down  in 
my  poor  place  here,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
used  to  being  with  the  like  of  me  all  hisdays.'^ 
Though  I  knew  the  venerable  man  to  be  a  real 
and  uncommonly  well-bred  gentleman,  I  was 
particularly  st'-uck  with  the  old  vvoman's  sig- 
nificant language — "  i^e'j  not  a  bit  of  a  gjsn- 
TLEMAN  ;"  and  thought  it  one  of  the  highest 
compliments  she  could  pay  him.  She  had,  no 
doubt,  been  accustomed  to  associate,  in  her  own 
mind,  that  title  with  manners  of  the  supercili- 
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ous  and  revolting  kind.  An  association  to 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  manners  of  many, 
who  would  be  thought  real  gentlemen,  give  too 
much  countenance. 

4.  Affability.  This  quality  of  manners  is 
alliel  to  the  last  mentioned  characteristick,  but 
still  it  is  not  the  same.  An  affable  man,  is  one 
who  may  be  approached  and  accosted  without 
embarrissment  or  difficulty.  One  who  has  the 
happy  talent  of  conversing;  pleasantly  and  cour- 
teously, and  of  placing  every  one  in  conver- 
sation with  him  perfectly  at  his  ease.  The  op- 
posites  of  this  quality  are  coldness,  haughtiness, 
habits  of  taciturnity,  arising  from  whatever 
cause,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  in  manner 
that  is  adapted  to  repel,  or  to  prevent  freedom 
and  comfort  of  approach.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  dispositions  which  lead  to  affability  of  man- 
ner, are  good  nature,  benevolence,  and  that 
habitual  kindness  of  feeling,  which  rejoices  in 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who 
look  to  us  for  instruction,  counsel,  or  any  other 
benefit. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  all  classes  of  men, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  commonly 
called  professional  men,  would  find  great  ad- 
vantage in  cultivating  the  affability  of  which 
I  speak  In  fact  its  advantages  in  concili- 
ating publick  favour,  and  in  facilitating  social 
intercourse,  are  incalculable.    But  to  the  min- 
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ister  of  the  Gospel,  the  importance  of  this  so- 
cial quality  is  peculiar.  A  physician,  or  a 
la\vy*=ir  may  be  remarkably  deficient  in  nfi'ability, 
and  yet  his  professional  reputation  and  even 
usefulness  may  sustain  no  material  draw-back 
on  this  account.  But  when  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  thus  deficient,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  his  usefuhiess  cannot  fail  of  being,  in  all 
cases,  proportionably  diminished.  He  is  not 
only  called  to  visit*' from  house  to  house  ;" 
to  address  all  class  s  of  persons  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects  ;  and  to  study  to  gain 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant ;  but  all  descripUons  of  p-  rsons  are  in 
the  habit  of  re  sorting  to  him,  in  private  as  well 
as  in  publick,  for  counsel,  and  aid.  The  per- 
plexed, the  doubting,  the  timid,  the  feeble- 
ininded,  the  tempted,  the  desponding,  are 
all,  it  may  be,  in  succession,  seeking  in  him 
a  counsellor  and  guide.  How  unhappy  when 
his  personal  manners  are  such  as  to  repel  and 
discourage  !  How  unhappy,  nay  in  some  cases, 
how  fatal  to  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  when, 
instead  of  a  manner  which  invites  confidence, 
and  inspires  freedom  of  communication,  the 
ambassador  of  Christ,  by  his  repulsive  mode 
of  address,  as  it  were  *' breaks  the  bruised 
reed,"  *' quenches  the  smoking  flax,"  or  so 
completely  chills  and  discourages  the  anxious  in- 
quirer, as  to  deter  him  from  ever  making  a  se- 
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cond  visit!  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  by  a  re- 
markable deficiency  in  the  quality  under  con- 
sideration, ministers  will  not  only  lose  much 
in  regard  to  publick  favour  and  acceptance  ; 
but,  what  is  infinitrly  more  important,  ny  this 
deticiency,  they  may  be  the  means  of  repelling 
from  the  church  of  God  many  a  soul  who  wajs 
on  the  road  to  salvation,  and  who,  but  for  this 
cause,  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  reached 
the  blessed  goal. 

Say  not,  that  an  affable  man,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  born,  but  cannot  be  made.  *  That  con- 
stitutional temperament  has,  in  many  ca?es, 
much  to  do  with  this  thing,  is  not  denied. 
But  it  is  utterly  denied  that  the  faculty  of 
which  I  speak  is  beyond  the  reach  of  success- 
ful cultivation.  Only  lay  to  heart  the  impor- 
tance of  the  attainment,  and  strive  and  pray 
to  be  enabled  to  make  it,  and  your  labour  will 
not  be  in  vain.  But  there  may  be  a  mistake 
here.  In  attempting  to  be  affable,  be  not  fawn- 
ing. In  endeavouring  to  invite  freedom  and 
coiifi'Jence,  do  not  break  down  the  barriers  of 
the  most  perfect  mutual  respect.  For,  in  order 
to  form  a  complete  finish  in  clerical  manners, 
there  must  be  a  proper  attention  to  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  man,  and  his  office,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  due  to  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses. 

5.   Reserve.  By_  which  I  mean,  not  the  OT^\iQ' 
sliQ  oi  frankness  ;  but  a   manner  standing  op- 


posed  to  excessive  and  unseasonable  communi- 
cativeness. This  is  in  no  respect  inconsistent 
with  any  thing  which  has  been  already  recom- 
mended. The  most  attractive  affability  is  not 
only  quite  recDnrileable  with  a  delicate  and 
wise  reserve  ;  but  rtally  requires  it,  and  can- 
not be  of  the  best  character  without  it.  There 
are  many  subjects  on  which  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ought  not  to  allow  himself,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  talk  with  freedom,  if  at  all  ;  and,  of 
course,  concerning  which,  when  they  are  in- 
troduced, he  ought  generally  to  exercise  a 
strict  reserve.  Every  wise  man  will  see  at 
once  the  reasons,  and  the  importance  of  this 
counsel ;  especially  in  reference  to  one  who 
bears  so  many  interesting  relations  to  those 
around  him  as  a  minister  of  religion  He  ought 
certainly  to  be  affable.  But  if  by  this  he  should 
understand  to  be  meant,  that  he  ought  to  talk 
freely,  at  all  times,  lo  all  classes  of  people,  and 
on  all  subjects,  which  the  idle,  the  meddling, 
the  impertinent,  or  the  malignant  may  choose 
to  introduce,  he  would  soon  find  to  his  cost 
that  he  had  totally  misapprehended  the  mat- 
ter. Affability  is  good — is  iuiportarji  ;  but  in- 
cessant and  indiscriminate  taiiiativeness,  will 
soon  reduce  in  publick  esteem,  and  entatgle  in 
real  difficulties,  the  official  man  who  allows  him- 
self to  indulge  it 

There   are   many  points   concerning  which 
every  man  who   wishes  to   hold  a  respectable 
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standing  in  society,  ought  to  exercise  habitual 
reserve  ;  hut  concerning  which  it  is  peculiarly 
important  that  ministers  do  so.  A  complete 
catalogue  of  them  cannot  be  given  ;  but  good 
sense  and  pru  lence  will  enajle  you,  for  the 
most  part,  to  see  what  ought  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  list.  You  can  be  at  no  loss, 
ho^vever,  to  decide,  that — ihe  private  affairs 
of  your  neighbours  ;— the  characters,  plans, 
and  conduct  of  the  absent  ; — questions  which 
implicate  the  principles  and  views  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations  ; — the  conflicts  oi  par- 
ty jjolitieians  ; — your  own  pynvate  concerns  ; 
— ihe  petti/  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood  ; — 
what  others  have  coinmunicated  to  yoic,  in 
reference  to  delicate  subjects,  whether  under 
the  injunction  of  secresy  or  not  ; — your  opi- 
nions concerning  the  passing  events  and  per- 
sons of  the  day,  unless  in  very  clear  and  spe- 
cial cases; — on  all  these  and  similar  subjects, 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  exercise  much  reserve  ; 
— nay  you  will  seldom  allow  yourself  to  con- 
verse at  all,  even  when  all  around  you  are  chat- 
tering about  them.  You  can  seldom  do  any 
good  by  talking  on  such  subjects.  *<  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead."  Your  time  and  breath 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
by  which  you  will  be  likely  {.o  benefit  yourself 
and  others,  and  by  which  you  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  implicated  in  any  difficulty  hereafter. 
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It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  also  to  exercise  much 
reserve  as  to  the  article  of  giving  advice.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  your  sansjuine,  precipitate 
men  to  give  advice,  even  unasked  ;  and  to  give 
it  on  all  occasions,  freely,  wh6n  only  slightly 
or  indirectly  solicited,  and  when,  perhaps,  they 
have  a  very  imperfect,  and  altogether  ex-parte 
linovvledge  of  facts.  This  is  never  discreet.  .A 
truly  benevolent  man  ought  not  to  be,  and  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
giving  advice,  when  he  sees  his  way  clear  ta 
do  so,  and  when  there  is  a  probability  of  good 
being  done  by  it.  But  to  incur  this  responsi- 
bility, needlessly,  with  small  information  oa 
the  subject,  and  when  there  is  hut  little  hope  of 
doiuij;  good,  is  both  weak  and  rash.  Many  a 
man  in  a  publick  station  has  greatly  impaired 
his  influence  by  a  few  instances  of  such  indis- 
cretion. In  very  many  cases  solicitations  for 
advicf,  while  ihey  are  kindly  received,  and  re- 
spt  ctfully  treated,  ought  to  be  denied  altogeth- 
er. In  many  other  cases,  all  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  to  state  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  most 
impartial  and  luminous  manner  that  we  can^ 
and,  havmg  done  so,  to  leave  the  individual  to 
select  his  own  course  of  c  tnduct. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  minister  himself 
exercise  this  prudent  reserve,  both  in  private 
and  publick.  If  he  have  a  family^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inculcate  upon  every  member  of 
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ii,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  exercise  of  the  same 
caution  My  opinion  is,  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  ministers  ouo;ht  seldom  to  allow 
themselves  to  speak  of  the  opinions,  plans  and 
movements  of  their  husbands  or  fathers.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  this  may  be 
done  without  th*'  h  ast  ill  consequence  ;  but 
when  they  least  apprehend  evil  from  such  com- 
munications, it  may  be  mcM  seriously  the  re- 
sult. Nor  can  it  ever  be  certai;)lv  known  when 
such  evil  may  arise.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that,  in  this  matter,  reserve  ought  to  be  unceas- 
ing and  vij^ilant. 

6  Uniformity.  The  importance  of  this  cha- 
racteristick  of  clerical  manners,  is  much  greater 
than  would,  at  first  view,  appear.  Few  things 
have  a  more  unfriendly  influenceon  our  accept- 
ance in  social  intercourse  than  the  opposite  of 
what  I  now  recomn)end.  To  be  at  one  time 
pointedly  respectful  and  affable,  and,  at  anoiher, 
to  the  same  individual,  so  cold  and  ungracious 
as  to  surprise  and  repel :  to  treat  an  acquaint- 
ance to-day  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  kind- 
ness bordering  on  excess,  and  little  short  of 
fawning  ;  and  to-morrow  scarcely  to  recog- 
nize him  at  all,  or  to  pass  him  with  the  most 
frigid  indifference,  is  a  style  of  deportment, 
which,  though  sometimes  seen  in  excellent 
men,  is  always  unhappy,  and  often  in  no  small 
degree  mischievous  in  its   influence  on  social 
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comibrt.  This  apparent  caprice  aiises  Irom 
various  sources  ;  sometimes  from  an  actual  de- 
fect of  eye-sight  ;  at  others  from  strange  and 
fitful  anomalies  of  memory,  of  which  I  have 
Ijnown  many  examples  ;  peihaps  still  more 
frequently  from  those  revolutions  in  feeling, 
which  are  occasioned  by  a  nervous  system  lia- 
ble to  the  alternate  extremes  of  elevation  and 
depression  ;  from  occasional  fits  of  absence  of 
mind  ;  and,  possibly,  now  and  then,  from  an 
affectation  of  eccentricity,  which,  however  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  sense  and  piety,  has  actu- 
ally been  manifested  by  those  who  claimed  to 
possess  both. 

Now,  though  several  of  these  sources  of  ap- 
parently capricious  manners  may  not  at  all 
times  admit  of  a  perfect  remedy  ;  yet  more 
than  one  of  them  may  be  cou;  ter;icted  with 
entire  success  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  of  them, 
much  may  be  done  to  diminish  their  influence. 
The  great  secret  of  correction  lies  in  one  word 
— ATTENTION. — Try  to  learn  the  happy  art 
of  attending  to  each  case  as  it  arises,  as  being 
always  of  more  or  less  irt-portance,  if  not  for  its 
own  sake,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  formation 
of  a  suitable  habit  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  soon  be  surprised  to  perceive  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  attended  your  efforts. 

But  there  is  one  method  of  obviating,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  evil  under  consideration,  which, 
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perhaps,  may  not  so  readily  occur  to  every  one, 
and  especially  not  to  every  young;  man.  I  re- 
fer to  that  important  point  in  the  manners  of  all 
publick  men,  viz.  the  vvisdom  of  not  being 
"over  civil,"  or  excessive  in  your  polite  atten- 
tions to  any  one.  I  have  known  ministers,  as 
well  as  others,  who  have  been  really  lavish  in 
their  civilities  to  a  few  individuals  among  their 
friends  and  neighbours  ;  so  much  so  as  to  at- 
tract particular  notice  ;  while  others,  equally, 
or  perhaps  more  worthy,  but hss  conspicuous, 
they  have  scarcely  treated  with  common  deco- 
rum. Their  coldness  to  the  latter,  would  not 
have  been  so  observable,  had  it  not  been  con- 
trasted with  their  extreme  civility  to  the  for- 
mer. Diversities  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided  ;  and  the  correction 
ought  to  be  applied  to  both  extremes  It  is 
never  wise  for  a  minister  to  be  so  excessive- 
ly intimate,  so  inordinately  friendly  with  any 
particular  individual,  or  individuals,  among  his 
people,  as  to  become  a  subject  of  remark,  or  to 
embarrass  him  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  Ne 
quid  nirnis,  is  an  invaluable  maxim,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  clerical  intimacies  and  civilities,  as 
well  as  to  a  thousand  other  things.  Those  which 
are  carried  to  excess,  seldom  last  long,  or  end 
well  The  most  truly  judicious  and  generally 
acceptable  publick  men  I  have  ever  known, 
were  remarkable  for  not  being  extremely  civil 
^  I 
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to  any,  even  to  those  whom  they  were  known 
most  highly  to  value  ;  butfor  that  moderate,  yet 
vigilant  attention  to  all,  which  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  special  friendships,  but  which 
indicated  a  desire  to  be  truly  ustfui  to  all  classes 
of  persons. 

I  hopci  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  say,  that 
the  foregoing  counsels  are  adapted  t.'  form  that 
cold,  selfish,  and  calculating  style  of  n, aimers, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided,  rather  than  culti- 
vated. If  it  be  so,  1  am  egregiously  deceived. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  go  over  every  item 
again,  carefully,  ai:d  see  whether  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  the  word  of  God  do  not  sanction 
them  all.  The  idea  that  the  manneis  of  any 
one  ought  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
is  a  miserable  delusion.  As  kng  as  we  are 
bs'Urid.,  every  hour,  to  *^  consider  our  ways,^' 
and,  '*  whether  we  eat  or  drink  or  whatever  we 
do,  to  do  all  to  the  i^lory  of  God,"  it  vs'ill  be 
incumbent  upon  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, to  endeavour  in  all  things,  even  the  mi- 
nutest, to  "order  their  conversation  aright." 
But  for  a  minister  of  ti»e  Gospel,  who  stands 
continually  as  a  **  watchman,"  and  a  *' defen- 
der," on  '*  the  walls  of  Zion  ;"  and  who  is  act- 
ing every  hour,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for 
the  church  of  God  ; — for  him  to  doubt  whether 
habitual  care  as  to  every  word,  and  look,  and 
action,  is  incumbent  on  him,  is  indeed,  strange- 
ly to  misapprehend  his  obligations. 
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If  you  ask  me,  where  you  shall  lind  a  model 
of  such  clerical  manners  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe :    I  answer,  No  where,   in  all  its 
parts,  in  absolute  perfection.     This,  however, 
is  no  more  a  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not 
be  made  to  portray    and  recommend  such  man- 
ners, than  our  inability  to  find  a  perfect  pattern 
of  the  Christian  temper,  in  any  mere  man,  is 
a  reason  why  that  temper  should  never  be  de 
scribed  or  inculcated.     But  I  have  been  so  hap- 
py as  to  meet  with  a  few  examples  of  manners 
nearly  approximating  to  those  which  are  recom- 
mended in  this  letter.     One  of  the  most  vener- 
able and  excellent  clergymen  in    the  United 
Slates,  has  remarked,  that  he  thought  some  of 
the  more  polished  and  pious  of  the  ministers 
belonging  to   the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre- 
thren, furnished  specimens  of  manners  as  wor- 
thy of  imitation  as  any  he  had  ever  seen.     In 
this  opinion,   I  am  inclined  to  concur.     I  have 
marked  in  a  few  of  those  worthy  men,  that  hap- 
py union  of  gravity,  dignity,   gentleness,  and 
unaffected  kindness  of  deportment  truly  rare, 
and  which  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  copied 
by  every  minister  of  religion  in  the  land. 
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Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,    that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed.        2  Cor.  vi.  8. 

OFFEJ^SIVE  PERSOJ^AL  HABITS. 

Mt   dear    T0X7NG    FrIEJVD, 

There  are  many  personal  habits,  which  all 
polished  people  concur  in  regarding  as  offen- 
sive ;  and  which  of  course  cannot  be  indulged 
in  the  presence  of  such  persons,  without  giving 
them  pain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  so  much  pain, 
that,  after  a  while,  the  society  of  those  who  ha- 
bitually indulge  in  them,  if  not  avoided  alto- 
gether, will  be  in  a  degree  unwelcome,  where- 
ever  they  go.  These  habits  are  painful  to  well- 
bred  persons  on  various  accounts.  Some  of 
them,  because  they  are  offences  against  personal 
cleanliness  ;  others,  because  they  make  an  un- 
comfortable impression,  in  other  respects,  on 
the  senses  of  those  with  whom  we  converse  ; 
and  a  third  class,  because  they  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  that  respect  and  attention  to  those 
around  us,  which  every  man  o^  correct  deport- 
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jiienl  is  expected  to  pay,  and  which  lie  never 
omits  to  pay,  without  incurring  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. 

I  propose,  in  tlie  present  Letter,  to  mention 
some  of  these  personal  habits.  And  let  me  en- 
treat you  not  to  consider  me  as  unnecessarily 
minute  or  fastidious  in  my  enumeration.  Some 
of  the  items  adverted  to,  may  excite  a  smile, 
and  others  a  less  comfortable  emotion  ;  you  may 
rest  assured,  liOwever,  that  I  shall  mention  none 
but  such  as  I  know  to  be  ofl'ensive  ;  to  many 
persons  deeply  so  ;  and  to  have  been  remarked 
upon  with  great  severity.  This  is  enough  for 
a  delicate,  conscientious  man  ;  who  will  consi- 
der no  correction  of  an  evil  habit  as  beneath  his 
notice,  which  will  give  him  more  ready  access 
to  all  companies,  and  render,  perhaps,  many  of 
his  personal  efforts  to  do  good  much  more  ac« 
ceptable  and  useful. 

1.  Among  these  offensive  habits,  the  first 
that  I  shall  mention,  is  that,  of  spitting  on  the 
FLOORS  A^D  CARPE'J's,  of  the  apartments  in 
which  you  are  seated.  This  is  a  habit  with 
which  Am.ericans  are  constantly  reproached 
by  those  Euiopeans  who  travel  among  us,  or 
%vho  have  occasion  to  remark  on  our  national 
mannel's.  Nay,  a  late  writer  in  one  of  their  pe- 
riodical works,  pronounces,  that  "  the  Am.eri- 
cans must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  good-breed- 
ing as  long  as  they  allow  themselves  to  spit  on 
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floors  and  carpets  in  company,  as  is  now  com- 
mon among  them  "  I  do  not  allow  that  this 
charge  can  be  said  by  any  means  to  be  more 
««  commonly"  applicable  to  the  better  portion 
of  Americans  than  of  Englishmen.'  Still  I  do 
believe  the  habit  in  question  is  more  ''com- 
mon" among  the  plainer  classes  of  our  citizens, 
than  it  is  among  the  corresponding  classes  of 
any  nation  on  earth,  of  equal  culture,  in  other 
respects,  with  ourselves.  And,  truly,  a  habit 
so  filthy,  so  peculiarly  disgusting,  and  so  calcu- 
lated to  give  trouble  to  every  neat  house-keeper, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  equally  discreditable 
to  the  breeding  and  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  practise  it. 

I  have  known  some  persons  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  habitually  chewing  tobacco  or 
some  other  substance,  or  smoking,  were  under 
a  necessity  so  constant  and  pressing  of  discharg- 
ing saliva  from  their  mouths,  that  they  were  re- 
ally a  trouble  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  every 
body  else.  They  bespatered  the  clothes  and 
persons  of  all  who  were  sitting  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;  defiled  the  floor  or  carpet  beyond 
endurance  ;  and  thus  rendered  themselves  a 
nuisance  in  every  house  which  they  entered. 
Indeed  I  have  known  a  few  tobacco-chewers, 
in  whom  this  habit  had  reached  such  a  degree 
of  concentrated  virulence,  that  they  rendered 
their    immediate    neighbourhood    intolerable : 
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formed  puddles  of  tobaeco  spittle  at  their  ieet, 
in  the  parlour,  or  in  the  pew  in  church  in  which 
they  were  seated  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
compelled  persons  of  delicate  feelings,  especial- 
ly females,  to  leave  the  room,  or  the  pew,  and 
retire  in  haste,  to  avoid  sickness  of  stomach. 

To  say  that  this  filthiuess  is  very  indecent,  is 
to  speak  but  half  its  condemnation.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman  and  a  christian:  and  he 
who,  after  being  warned,  continues  to  indulge 
it,  ought  to  be  Vanished,  without  scruple,  from 
all  decent  society. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  those  who  spit  much  shall  ^ 
manage  ;  I  answer,  if  possible,  letlhem  instant- 
ly discontinue  all  those  practises  which  lead  to 
the  secretion  of  an  excess  of  saliva.  This  is,  in 
every  pomt  of  view,  the  best  and  most  effectu- 
al method  of  removing  all  difficulty.  But  if 
this  be  not  possible,  then  let  such  persons,  when 
they  go  into  company,  make  interest  with  their 
kind  entertainers  to  furnish  them  with  spitting- 
boxes  ;  or  let  them  endeavour  to  sit  near  a  win- 
dow ;  or  let  them  rise  and  withdraw  from  the 
apartfuent  as  often  as  it  beconies  necessary  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  their  mouths  ;  or  let 
them  ta^e  care  to  hav^e  in  their  pockets  extra 
handkerchiefs,  which  may  be  employed  to  re-  ^ 
ceive  the  superfluous  saliva ; — or,  if  none  of 
these  safeguards,  or  auxiliaries  can  be  had,  let 
them  even — stai/  at  home,  and  thus  be  sure  that 
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they  trespass  on  no  premises  excepting  their 
own.  Even  there,  indeed,  they  will  annoy  ana 
disgust  all  who  visit  them  :  but,  then,  this  will 
be  a  penalty  incurred  voluntarily,  and  endured 
only  as  long  as  each  individual  can  find  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  sustain  it.  For  I  have 
certainly  known  at  least  one  tobacco-chewing 
clergyman  of  whom  a  respectable  professor  of 
relioion  declared,  "  that  he  would  most  cheer- 
fully  pay  his  board  for  a  week  ■  r  more,  at  a 
tavern,  or  at  any  other  place,  rather  than  endure 
his  company  at  a  single  meal,  or  for  one  eve- 
ning, in  his  own  dwelling.''  How  melancholy, 
that  a  minister  of  religion,  instead  of  being  a 
pattern  of  neatness  and  purity,  and  possessing 
such  manners  as  to  render  his  compan}  attrac;. 
tive  to  all  classes  of  people  ;  should  allow  him- 
self, by  his  personal  habits,  to  drive  all  cleanly 
and  delicate  persons  from  his  presence  ! 

Imagine  not,  however,  that  it  is  merely 
against  this  miserable  extreme  of  the  ill  thy  ha- 
bit in  question,  thit  I  protest.  It  is  against 
every  degree  of  it  that  I  would  warn  you.  Ra- 
ther than  once  allow  yourself,  on  any  occasion, 
to  spit  on  the  floor  in  company,  you  ougiu  to 
walk  a  hundred  j^ards,  or  more,  to  find  a  door 
or  window,  or  submit  to  almost  any  ordinary^ 
inconvenience.  In  fact,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  the  habit  of  spitting  much  at  all,  is  a 
bad  habii  ;  and    any   thing  which  tends  to  the 
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creation,  and,  of  course,  to  the  necessity  of 
discharging,  much  saliva,  ought  to  be,  by  all 
young  persons,  who  are  forming  their  manners, 
carefully  avoided.  And  scarcely  any  thing, 
let  me  add,  admits  of  being  placed,  and  kept, 
more  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  than  this. 

2.  Another  offensive  habit,  closely  connected 
•with  the  foregoing,  against  which  I  would  warn 
you,  is  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in 
ANY  form.  I  do  not  deny  that  cheiviiig,  smo- 
king, and  snuffing  tobacco,  within  certain  li- 
mits, may  be  considered  as  quite  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  gentlemen  ;  because  many  gentle- 
men practise  them  ;  and  some  who  practise 
more  than  one,  or  all  of  them,  even  to  a  degree 
of  excess,  yet,  from  their  great  personal  neat- 
ness, and  constant  attention  to  app  arances,  have 
still  avoit'ed  becoming,  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, offensive  to  those  around  them.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  nre.  At  any  rate,  no- 
thing IS  more  com.mon  than  the  reverse  ;  ard  the 
cases  are  si  numerous  in  which  the  consumers 
of  \J^'^  '  ateful  weed  become  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  all  with  whom  they  associa'e  ;  that 
even  the  ordinary  use  of  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  apprehension,  by  those  who  would  escape 
he  excess  to  which  others  have  become  vic- 
tims. 
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You  ought  to  be  aware,  my  j'oung  frientlj 
that  no  class  of  persons  are  more  apt  to  fall 
into  excess  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  every  way, 
than  students  ;  and  no  class  of  students,  per 
haps,  more  remarkably  than  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Theology.  Whether 
their  sedentary  habits,  and  especially  their  ha- 
bits of  stated  composition,  form  the  peculiar 
temptation  by  which  so  miany  of  them  are  un- 
happily beguiled,  J  know  not  ;  but  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  know  a  very  large  number  of  min- 
isters, young  and  old,  who,  by  excessive  smo- 
king, chewing,  or  snufRng,  have  deranged  the 
tone  of  their  stomachs  ;  have  undermined  their 
health  ;  have  seriously  injured  their  voices  ; 
have  had  the  fumes  of  tobacco  so  thoroughly 
inwrough-  in  their  persons  and  clothing,  th  .t  it 
became  impossible  for  many  delicate  people  to 
sit  near  them  v/ith  impunity  ;  anc,  have  laid 
themselves,  after  a  while,  under  so  absolute  a 
necessity  of  smoking,  or  chewing,  mcessantly, 
that  they  have  oeen  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
company,  or  from  the  most  urgent  business,  and 
even  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  meal,  anfl  re- 
tire to  smoke,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  a  severe 
affection  of  the  stomai'h. 

In  vain  do  you  remind  such  people,  v/hea 
they  are  young,  and  when  their  habits  are 
forming,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is,  in  m.ost 
c  ises,  unhealthful,  and  in  many,  extremely  so  ; 
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that  if  they  use  it  at  all,  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  betrayed  into  excess,  in  spite  of  every 
resolution  to  the  contrary. — In  vain  do  you  re- 
mind them  that  many  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
cannot  bear  either  the  smoke  or  the  perfume 
of  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  must  be  driven  from 
the  room  if  not  from  the  house,  in  which  this 
offensive  practice  is  going  forward  ;  thit,  like 
tippling,  one  degree  of  excess  in  this  indul- 
gence, leads  to  another,  until  a  sort  of  necessity 
of  continuing  it  is  incurred  ;  that  habits  of  smo- 
king and  chewing,  especially  the  former,  will 
render  them  intolerable  inmates  in  many  fami- 
lies ;  and  that  by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco, 
more  particularly  in  the  form  of  segars,  thou- 
sands have  been  insensibly  betrayed  into  habits 
of  drinking,  and  have  become  confirmed  sots, 
before  they  were  aware  of  being  in  the  least 
danger: — I  say,  in  vain  do  you  remind  many 
young  men,  and  even  pious  young  men,  who 
are  commencing  such  habits,  of  these  dangers. 
In  vain  do  you  hold  up  to  their  view  particular 
cases,  as  examples  of  all  that  you  say.  They 
will  not  believe  you.  Ttiey  are  in  no  danger. 
Others  may  have  insensibly  fallen  into  excess, 
and  become  offensive  ;  but  they  never  will. 
Onward  they  go,  with  inflexible  self-will,  **  as 
an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,"  resolving  to  fol- 
low appetite  at  all  hazards,  until  some  of  them 
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become  themselves  fearful  examples  of  the  evils 
against  which  they  were  warned  ! 

I  have  already  hinted  at  one  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  exorbitant  use  of  tobacco, 
which  very  many,  even  after  h  ing  put  on 
their  guard,  cannot  be  persuade*!  to  appreciate. 
I  mean  the  tendency  of  the  S'gir  to  generate 
a  fondness  for  mteiiijen'  e  drinking.  He 
whose  mouth  and  fauces  are  frequently  and 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  is 
apt  to  be  thirsty  ;  and  tt»  such  an  one,  simplo 
water  is  insipid,  and  scnrcely  tclerable.  Some- 
thing stronger  is,  of  course,  sought  after.  And 
hence  it  so  often  happens,  that  habits  of  dis- 
graceful, and  finally  of  ruinous  tippling,,  grow 
out  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  segar. 

The  truth  is,  no  man,  especially  no  young 
man,  ou«ht  ever  to  use  tobacco  'IN  any 
SHAPE,  who  can  possibly  avoid  it;  that  is,  who 
does  not  find  himself  reduced  to  the  same  neces- 
sity of  taking  it,  as  a  medicine,  that  he  is,  now 
and  then,  of  taking  Digitalis,  Opiwn,  or  Ca- 
lomel ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self to  contract  a  fondness  for  the  article,  and 
living  upon  it  daily,  a  wi-e  man  will  take  it, 
as  he  would  the  ujost  nauseous  medicine,  in 
as  small  quantities,  and  as  seldom,  as  possible, 
I  beseech  you,  my  young  Friend,  not  to  dis- 
regard this  advice.  Rely  on  it,  if  you  are  so  hap- 
py as  to  escape  the  thraldom  which  the  odious 
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vegetable  in  question  has  imposed  upon  mil" 
lions,  you  will  rejoice  in  it  as  long  as  you  live. 
But  you  probably  will  not  escape,  unless  you 
renounce  the  use  of  the  article  entirely.  If 
the  most  servile  votary  ol  the  segar,  the  quid^ 
or  the  snuff-box,  could  take  even  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  ruined  health;  the  trembling 
nerves  ;  the  impaired  mental  faculties  ;  the 
miserable  tippling  habits  ;  the  disgraceful  sla- 
very ;  and  the  revolting  fume,  to  which  they 
have  in^ensibIy  condiicfed  many  an  unsuspect- 
ing  devotee,  he  would  ily  with  horror  before 
even  the  possible  approaches  of  the  danger. 

S.  Another  habit  which  every  friend  to  the 
honour  of  rel^ion,  and  to  human  happmess 
Qu;<ht  to  avoid  .vith  the  utmost  care,  is,  tHal  of 
induigiug  in  the  habitual  use  of  audent  spi- 
rits. 

The  habit  of  which  I  now  speak  is  not  that 
of  intemperate  drinking.  This  is  a  sin  so  un- 
questionable and  degrading,  so  destructive  of 
health,  of  reputation,  and  of  all  that  is  good, 
that  no  argument  can  be  necessary  to  convince 
a  professing  christian,  and  esp  ciahy  a  candi- 
date for  the  holy  ministry,  that  every  ♦pproach 
to  it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  manifest  and 
known  approach  to  it,  will  be  so  regarded  by 
ev  ry  conscientious  man.  But  there  are  ap 
preaches  to  this  sin  so  remote  and  insensible^ 
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that  thousands  are  drawn  into  them  without  the 
smallest  apprehension  of  danger  ;  and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  until  it  is  too  late  to  apply  any  human 
remedy,  that  their  fears  begin  to  be  excited. 
Happy  is  he  who  sees  the  evil  afar  off,  and  is 
wise  enough  to  escape  from  every  measure  of 
its  influiriice 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  the  young  man  who 
is  in  the  ciaily  habit  of  taking  any  jwrtion  of 
ardent  spirits,  especially  before  breakfast  or 
dinner,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  small,  is  in  an 
extremely  perilous  habit,  from  which  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  probability  that  he  will  not  es- 
cape with  impunity.  Nay,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  observers  our  country  ever  pro- 
duced, the  venerable  President  Dwightt  has 
said,  that  **  the  man  who  drinks  spirits  regu- 
larly, ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  al- 
ready entered  the  path  which  leads  to  habitual 
intemperance."  Nothing  is  more  insidious  than 
the  love  of  this  stimulus  ;  nothing  more  apt 
to  gain  on  the  appetite  without  being  at  all  sus- 
pected by  him  who  is  most  interested  in  the 
fact ;  no  indulgence  more  frequently  found  to 
increase  in  its  endless  cravings  with  every 
day's  indulgence.  So  that  man}  a  man  deemed 
perfectly  sober,  by  himself,  and  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  nay  many  a  conscientious  man, 
before  he  was  auare,  has  found  the  practise  of 
daily  taking  a    small   quantity   of  spirits,  gra- 
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dually  extending  its  claims  and  iti  power, 
until  he  was  no  longer  able  to  resist,  sind  be. 
canne  the  slave  of  gross  intemperance. 

My  firm  persuasion  is,  that,  in  general? 
no  one  who  is  in  health,  and  who  is  under 
forty  years  of  age,  ought  ever,  as  a  system,  to 
drink  any  thing  stronger  than  water.  It  is  the 
most  natural,  the  most  salubrious,  and,  in  ail 
respects,  the  best  drink.  The  cases  of  the  most 
robust  and  ruddy  health  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
liave  been  those  of  persons  who  drank  nothing 
but  water.  Among  the  old  Romans,  in  the 
purest  and  simplest  periods  of  their  republick, 
no  young  man  was  allowed  to  drink  any  kind 
of  strong  drink,  until  he  had  attained  tlie  age 
of  thirty  years.  And  if  I  could  prevail  upon 
eVery  young  man  to  act  rigidly  upon  this  plan, 
putting  every  thingoutof  view  excepting  his  bo- 
dily health,  and  his  interest  for  the  present  life, 
I  should  consider  myself  as  gaining  a  most  de- 
sirable object. 

He  who  drinks  nothing  but  water,  has  but 
little  temptation  to  drink  at  all  more  freq'iently 
than  he  ought.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  to  take 
too  frequently,  and  too  much,  even  of  this  sim- 
ple beveiage.  I  have  known  s^me  individuals, 
chiefly  students,  who  unhappily  contracted  the 
habit  of  requiring  something  to  moisten  their 
lips  every  half  hour,  or  oftener  ;  and  even  in  the 
pulpit,  they  could  neverget  through  a  discourse 
3  L 


of  the  ordinary  length,  without  taking;  repeated 
sips  of  water.  This  is  not  only  a  habit  trouble- 
some to  others,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  but  it  is 
multiplying  our  wants  ;  it  is  rendering  the  lips 
and  fauces  more  apt  to  become  parched,  on  ihe 
slightest  use  of  them  ;  thus  increasing  the  in- 
convenience which  it  is  intended  to  remedy  ; 
and  constantly  spreading  a  snare  before  the 
individual,  to  crave  something  less  innocent, 
when  water  of  a  good  quality  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

I  would  say,  then,  to  every  one  who  is  form- 
ing his  habits  in  this  respect, — Let  your  plan 
be  to  drink  but  little  of  any  thisg.  Even  the 
excessive  drinking  of  water  may  prove  in- 
jurious, and  has  proved  so  tu  multitudes.  The 
diffi|||ipn  of  students  is  generally  feeble  at  best  ; 
but  taking  much  liquid  of  any  kind  into  the 
ston)ach,  is  calculated  to  render  it  still  more 
feeble.  Drink,  therefore,  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, without  being  incommoded*  by  impor- 
ts naie  thirst.  Habituate  yourself  to  as  few 
wants,  in  this  respect,  as  possible.  Let  not 
your  first  request,  when  you  call  at  a  friend's 
house,  be,  as  the  mannt  r  of  some  ever  is,  to  be 
furnished  with  *»  sonijeihing  to  drink."  Such 
a  request  commonly  leads  to  the  ofl'er  of  every 
tempting  article  of  drink,  that  may  be  within 
reach  of  your  entertainer,  and  may  thus  cause 
him  to  lay  iu  your  way  a  most  serious,  and  it 
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may  be,  a  fatal  snare.  Of  all  men  in  the  world, 
clergymen,  who  are  very  often  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends  or  parishioners,  and  who  are 
constantly  in  the  way  of  receiving;  kind  of- 
fers of  refreshment,  ought  to  be  men  of 
self-denial,  especially  wjth  reo;ard  to  all  stimu- 
lating drinks.  Without  a  large  measure  of 
this  g!  ace  in  habitual  exercise,  they  may  be 
considered  as  constantly  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice. 

My  earnest  advice,  therefore,  is,  that,  for 
the  doable  purpose  of  guarding  against  person- 
al temptation,  and  of  setting  a  good  example  to 
others,  you  decliiie  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits altogeiher,  however  prossingly  they  may 
be  urged  upon  you  ;  and  that  you  make  as  lit- 
tle use  of  any  kind  of  stimulating  drink  as 
possible.  Discountenance  the  use  of  such 
drinks  among  all  with  whom  you  associate. 
Let  it  be  seen  that  you  do  so  un  principle.  And 
let  your  practise  testify  that  you  believe  and 
obey  your  own  doctrine. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  par- 
ticular, is  another  hahit,  against  wluch  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  especially  on  his 
guard.     I  mean   manifesting  or  cherisJung  an 

EXCt^SSIVE    FONDNESS    FOR    LUXURIOUS    E AM    G. 

I  Shall  probably  say  Svsmething  hereafter  on 
the  niisc'-.ij^fs  r>fi;:temperate  eating,  in  reftrence 
to  the  bodily  health.     My  design,  at  present, 
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is  merely  to  speak  of  those  hnproprieties  of 
wanner  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of  an  undue 
estimate  of  this  indulgence. 

When  worldly  men  show,  without  reserve, 
that  they  worship  their  palates  ;  when  in  pub- 
lick  houses,  and  in  private  families,  they  are 
continually  manifesting;  their  epicurean  char- 
acter ;  when  they  are  disposed  io give troiibleiov 
the  gratification  of  their  appetite  wherever  they 
may  be;  when  they  eagerly  seize  upon  the  best 
pieces  of  any  article  of  food  on  the  table,  thereby 
showing  that  they  prefer  the  indulgence  of  their 
own  taste,  to  the  graiificationof  any  one  else  ; — 
I  say,  when  worldly  men  allow  themselves  to 
act  thus,  all  correct  judges  know  that  they  vio- 
late good  manners;  but  as  'Uhey  have  their 
portion  in  this  life,"  they  a^e  expected,  when 
unr-^strained,  to  feel  and  act  with  this  supreme 
regard  to  appetite.  And,  even  with  respect  to 
manners,  luxurious  men,  in  concerns  of  this 
nature,  often  have  influence  enough  to  make  a 
sort  of  "  law  for  thems  Ives," 

But,  in  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought 
ever  to  be  seen,  or  so  much  as  suspected  to  ex- 
ist. Habits  of  the  most  marked  simplicity  and 
moderation,  in  eating,  as  well  as  in  drinking, 
ought  ever  to  characterize  th<  m.  Let  none, 
then,  ever  have  reason  to  accuse  you  of  being 
particularly'  fond  of  gratifying  your  palate,  or 
of  being  particularly   nice  in  what  is  required 


for  that  purpose.  Eat  whatever  is  set  before 
vou,  without  a  word  of  question  or  difficulty. 
And  while  many  eat  with  a  rapidity  or  a  greedi- 
ness which  indicates  a  mind  inordinately  intent 
on  the  pleasure  of  eatine;  ;  let  every  movement, 
on  your  part,  indicate  that  moderation  which 
becomes  a  minister  of  Christ.  At  a  luxurious 
table  exercise  self-denial  with  peculiar  vigilance. 
Let  it  be  seen  that  you  have  no  alliance  with 
the  character  of  a  gormand.  Eat  commonly 
but  of  one  simple  dish.  Eat  slowly  ;  gently; 
without  that  smacking  of  the  lips,  and  that 
noisy  motion  of  the  mouth,  which  are  expres- 
sive either  of  extre.'ue  hunger,  or  vulgarity,  or 
both.  Eat  and  drink  guardedly,  t;»o,  lest  some 
article  passing  the  wrong  way,  should  embar- 
rass you  before  company,  and  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  often,  results  from  haste,  and  want  of 
care.  And,  finally,  eat  without  talking  much 
about  eating.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
company,  than  to  hear  much  said  respecting  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  the  excellence  of  par- 
ticular articles  of  food  ;  the  relish  of  certain 
kinds  of  cookery,  &c  Let  nothing  of  this  kind 
ever  engage  your  thoughts,  or  your  tongue.  Let 
nothing  indicate  that  you  are  a  man  ^' given  to 
appetite."  Wherever  you  may  je,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  subjects  of  conversation  with 
others  ;  let  every  woni  and  look,  on  your  part, 
evince  that  you  are  seeking  higher  and  better 
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objects  than  those  which  *^  minister  to  the 
iiesh.''  And,  although  it  may  seldom  be  pro- 
per or  seasonable  to  administer  a  direct  rebuke 
to  those  who  r^re  fond  of  such  topicks  uf  con- 
versation ;  yet  it  is  always  both  season;ibie  and 
proper,  by  abstaining  from  any  participation  in 
them,  to  administer  what  may  sometimes  be  a 
most  powerful  rebuke,  to  t)=ose  around  you. 
When  at  your  owii  table,  or  the  tables  of  others, 
think  how  your  Master,  ar  one  of  his  inspired 
Aposllesi  would  act  and  converse,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, aral  emleavour  to  make  that  the 
model  of  your  own  conduct. 

5.  Guard  against  loud  oa  bois  ;  erous  laugh- 
ter m  company  It  is  a  inai  k  of  ill-breeding. 
Some  pers'.jns,  of  manners  otherwise  correct, 
greatly  offend  in  this  particular.  I  have  known 
a  few  ministers,  of  buoyant  animal  spirits,  who 
were  in  the  habit  ot  laughing  with  as  much  un- 
restrained coarseness  and  noise  as  the  boatswain 
of  a.  man  of  war  ;  insomuch  that  they  were  heard 
over  a  whole  house,  and  even  in  the  street.  I 
need  not  add,  that,  until  their  worth  became 
known  by  an  intimate  acquaintance,  they  ex- 
cited surprise  and  diSH:ust  in  all  who  approach- 
ed thea>.  The  laughter  of  a  polished  man,  and 
especially  of  a  clergyman,  however  hearty, 
ought  never  to  be  obstreporous,  and  seldom 
audible. 
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6.  It  is  the  habit  of  many,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  seated  in  company,  to  take  out  a  pen- 
knife, and  to  begin  to  pare  their  nails  ;  or, 
if  they  have  been  surriciLntly  pared  before,  to 
scrape,  or  polish,  or  clean  tl-em.  This  is  an 
indelicate  practice,  always  carrying  with  it  the 
idea  of  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  no  less  of  a 
want  of  respect  to  those  in  wh(;se  presence  we 
are  seated.  It  is,  indeed,  important,  if  we 
would  appear  decent,  that  our  nails  be  kept  pro- 
perly pared,  and  carefully  divested  of  the  foul 
m.atter  which  is  apt  to  accumulate  at  the  ends 
of  them.  But  let  these  operations  always  be 
performed  in  private.  Why  should  they  be 
performed  before  company  any  more  than 
washing  our  hands  and  face,  or  cleaning  our 
teeth  ?  It  is  certain,  that  to  some  they  are  pecu- 
liarly offensive.  I  once  lieard  a  clergyman  of 
great  eminence,  for  both  piety  and  talents,  say, 
*^  that  he  w- uJd  bt-  nearly  as  willing  to  see  a 
person  pull  off  his  j^hoes  and  stockings,  and  fall 
to  rutting  his  toe  nails  in  company',  as  constant- 
ly trimming  and  'h^aning  those  of  his  liands.'' 

7.  Many  per  oiis  who  are  aware  of  the  im- 
propriety of  cutting  or  cleaning  their  nails  be- 
fore company,  areapi,  wf-en  sitting  in  (he  pre- 
sence of  others,  either  from  embarrassment,  or 
from  ha%^ing  nothing  to  do,   to  be  pivki  g  at 

THE    SKIN    OF    THKIR    HANDS,     aS    if    they    WCFC 

picking  ©ff  scales,  or  were   incommoded   by 
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some  cutaneous  disease.  This  has  an  ill  appear- 
ance. To  many  persons  it  is  extremely  revolt- 
ing ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  as- 
sociate with  it  the  idea  of  something  uncleanly 
or  unwholesome. 

8.  The  practice,  hy  no  means  unfrequent,  of 
COMBING  THE  HAi.t  in  Company,  is  quite  as  ex- 
ceptionable. It  is  an  offence  against  delicacy 
and  cleanliness,  and  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed in  private.  Yet  I  have  known  many 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  even  ministers, 
do  this  without  reserve  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
wiping  off  what  had  accumulated  on  the  comb 
in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  scattering 
it  at  their  feet. 

9.  The  practice  of  yawning  in  company, 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  It 
looks  as  if  we  were  weary  of  our  companions. 
And  although  it  is  often  an  involuntary  act ;  yet 
there  is  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may 
he  encouraged,  so  as  to  occur  far  more  frequent- 
ly than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  es- 
tablished as  a  habit.  Avoid  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible even  in  private ;  for  if  you  desire  to  form 
good  habits  in  company,  you  must  endeavour 
fiFst  to  establish  them  in  your  most  secret  re- 
tirement. And  when  it  does  involuntarily  oc 
cur  in  company,  hide  it  as  much  as  you  can  by 
the  delicate  use  of  your  handkerchief. 

10.  The  act  of  coughing  in  company  is  not 
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always  a  voluntary  act  :  yet  nothing  is  naore 
certain  than   that  it  may  be  restrained  and  mi- 
tigated to  a  great  degree.    Many  persons,  how- 
evtr,  i!  ake  no  attempt  at  ihi's  restraint.     They 
cough  in  tl>e  largest  circles,  with  a  frequency, 
a  loudiu'ss,    and    an    apparent   straining  of  the 
chest,  whicii  cannot  fail  to  give  pain  to  all  who 
witness  it.      Sucli  persons  ought,  if  consistent 
with  duty,  to  ren^ain  at  home  ;  or  if  compelled 
to  go  into  company,   it  ought  to  be   their  con- 
stant   aim   to   restrain    their    cough.      By    this 
means,  while  they  avoid  giving  pain  to  others, 
they  will  be   benefited  themselves  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that   the  irritation  of  con- 
tinual coughing  is  quite  as  injurious  to  the  pa- 
tient himself,  as  it  is  annoying  to  those  around 
him.     It  will  readily  occur  to  every  person  of 
delicacy   that  peculiar  caution  in   this  respect 
ought  to   be  exercisi  d,  while  seated   at  table. 
The   practice  in  which   many  vulgar  people  in- 
dulge,   of     couglung,    yawning   and    sneezing 
oyer  the  dishes  placed  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, is  intolerable,  and  has  d*riven  many 
a  delicate  individual  from  the  table. 

11.  The  practice  of  picking  the  teeth, 
while  seated  at  table,  is  proscribed  by  all  cor- 
rect people.  If  you  cannot  avoid  it  without 
being  very  uncomfortable,  cover  your  moutk 
with  your  handkerchief,  and  let  the  operation 
be  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.    As  to  pick- 
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in|5j  your  teeth  with  the  fork  which  you  employ 
in  eating,  (which  I  have  sometimes  witnessed) 
I  presume  your  own  sense  of  propriety  will 
instinctively  revolt  from  it,  as  peculiarly  offen- 
sive. 

12.  When  sitting  at  table  in  company,  guard 
against  leaning  with  your  elbows  on  the 
TABLE.  There  is  a  sloud'jing  and  disrespectful 
familiarity  in  this  practice,  which  ought  never 
to  be  indulged  by  any  one  who  wishes  t</  He 
considered  as  a  man  of  correct  manners.  It  is 
enough  for  incorrigible  loungers  to  be  leaning 
upon  every  thing  which  stands  within  their 
reach.  Guard  against  any  assimilation  to  their 
habits.  You  ought  to  be  very  nr.uch  at  home, 
indeed,  where  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  allow 
able.  But  the  fact  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
even  at  7/our  own  table,  when  strangers  are 
present. 

13.  There  are  some  personal  habits  so  very 
offensive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them, 
without  exciting  in  many  delicate  minds,  a  state 
of  feeling  almost  as  painful  as  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  witnessing  the  habits  them- 
selves. On  this  account,  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
them  in  minute  detail :  and  yet  to  pass  them 
altogether  without  notice,  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  my  design.  I  shall,  therefore,  simply 
name,  in  a  cursory  manner,  a  few  of  those 
which  I  have  in  view,  and  trust  to  your  own 
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discernment  and  good  sense  to  supply  the  rest 
of  the  catalogue,  as  well  as  to  suggest  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  prohibited  iji  all  polished 
society. 

Among  the  habits  alluded  to,  are  those  of 
audible  and  uncovered  eructation; — picking 
the  nose,  and  the  ears,  not  in  a  guarded  and 
delicate  manner,  with  the  handkerchief,  but 
wiih  the  tinger,  and  with  full  exposure  to  view; 
— btowing  the  nose  in  a  lout'  and  disgusting 
manner  ; — looking  into  the  handkerchief,  after 
blowing  the  nose,  as  if  apprehensive  of  finding 
some  threatening  appearance  in  the  secretion  in- 
spected! ; — «r2ee2^m^ frequently, without  breaking 
either  the  force  or  the  noise  of  the  blast  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  hnnt^kfrchief ;  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief ai  a  distance  from  the  mouth,  and  spit- 
ttng  into  2/, instead  of  silently  and  covertly  wip- 
ing the  saliva  from  the  li[)S  ; — snuffing  up  the 
nose  with  an  offensive  frequency: — the  habit  of 
hemming,  and  clearing  the  throat  very  loud- 
ly and  fr  quen'ly,  and  in  a  disgusting  manner, 
as  ;f  labouring  ui>der  some  organick  obstruc- 
tion ; — these  and  a  number  of  other  Siimilar  ha- 
bits, ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  by  all  who 
wi-h  to  attain  d:  sc  nt  and  acceptable  manners. 
It  IS  no  excu>sc^  i  v  these  habits  to  say,  that  some 
of  the  things  alluded  to  are  involuntary  acts. 
This  is,  no  doub^,  true.  Bui  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  asserted,   even  of  those  which  are 
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most  decisively  of  this  class,  that,  by  a  little 
delicate  attention,  they  may  be  very  much  con- 
trolled and  mitigated,  and  by  the  discreet  use 
of  the  handkerchief,  they  may  be  eisily  depriv- 
ed of  almost  every  thing  offensive  in  their  cha- 
racter. 

14.  The  mode  of  sitting  in  compa  y,  is  a 
point  concerning  which  no  little  indecorum  is 
often  indulged.  The  offeces  against  propriety 
in  this  respect  are  numerous.  Many,  when 
seated,  even  in  large  and  ceremonious  compa- 
nies, are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  up  one  or  both 
of  their  feet,  and  placing  them  on  a  neighbour- 
ing chair.  Others,  if  they  can  get  r\  |)L5re  <>n  a 
sofa  or  settee,  lay  their  bodies  upon  it  at  full 
length,  in  a  horizo:ital  posture  ;  and  thus  either 
exclude  all  others  from  sharing  in  the  seat,  or 
subject  them  to  the  danger  of  eneouutermg  their 
soiled  shoes.  A  third  class,  the  moment  they 
fix  themselves  upon  any  kind  of  sear,  appf  ar  to 
be  searching  for  something  to  lean  or  recline 
upon;  and  v\hen  sucn  an  article  is  found,  are 
incessantly  hanging  and  lounging  upon  it. 
While  a  fourth  cLss,  though  they  have  onlv  a 
single  chair  to  occupy,  thrust  out  their  feet  as 
far  as  possible,  and  throw  their  person-  as  near 
to  the  horiz  ntal  posture  as  they  can,  as  if  the 
object  were  to  cover  the  largest  practicable 
space  on  the  floor,  and  to  subject  those  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  before  them  to  the  risk, 
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every  moment,  of  stumbling;  over  their  leet.  1 
have  often  wondered  that  persons  of  the  least 
delicacy  or  rtflection  should  be  found  indulg;- 
ing  such  habils.  If  you  have  any  disease  of 
the  feet  or  legs,  which  requires  them  to  be 
plnced  in  a  horizontal  posture,  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  company,  and  obtain  permis- 
sion to  use  ti  e  needed  privilege,  and  all  will  be 
well.  I  have  only  to  mention,  under  this  head, 
the  incivility  of  setting  with  your  back  to  any 
portion  of  the  company  witr.  which  you  may 
be  seatedc  Tliis  is  never  proper,  unless  an 
apartment  is  so  crowded  that  avoiding  it  is  man- 
ifest ly  impossible- 

15.  The  habit  of  tilting  your  chair  back, 
while  you  are  sitfina;  upon  it,  so  as  to  rest  only 
on  its  two  hinder  f'-et,  is,  on  ^evpral  accounts, 
imj  njper.  It  has  proved  the  fiuitful  source  of 
many  luc  icrous,  and  even  dangerous  falls  back- 
ward, as  most  persons  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing.  And  it  almost  neces.-arily  leads 
to  those  awkward,  constrained,  or  lounging 
postures  of  tiie  body,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  offences  against  that  respectfulness 
of  manner  which  every  gf'ntleman  is  bound  ha- 
bitually to  maintain.  This  practice  of  tilling 
back  the  chair  in  company,  has  been  considered 
and  represented  in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  American  ill-breeding. 

16.  The  fact  is,  we  owe   it  to  our  bodily 
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health,  as  well  as  to  2;ood  manners,  to  learn  the 

art  of  HABITUALLY  SITTIMG  IN  AN  ERECT  POS- 
TURE. Few  thinojs  are  more  in.portant  to  a 
studiMit.  If  he  allow  himself,  in  the  privacy  of 
his  ovvn  apartme-it,  to  sit  in  a  leaning,  louiig- 
ing,  haif-beut  pos'ure,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  or  with  his  feet  stuck  up  on  a  chaii-,  or 
against  th--  side  of  the  fire-place,  higher  than 
his  head,  or  on  a  level  with  it  ;  he  will  be 
much  more  a|)t  to  contract  a  pain  in  his  breast, 
and  to  find  Lis  eye-sighf, and  his  general  health 
aff»-ctpd  by  three  hours'  study,  in  such  a  pos- 
ture, than  by  five  or  even  six  in  a  more  erect 
one.  Let  your  habitual  mode  of  sitting,  even 
in  your  study,  be  perfectly  erect,  with  the 
breast  rat'-er  pr  ^  ru  ird  than  bent  in  ;  and,  in 
short,  very  much  in  that  s.  If-supported  and 
firm  manner,  in  which  you  would  wish  to  sit 
in  the  most  ceremonious  company.  This  may 
seem,  at  fir>t  vi;  vv  t(»  be  too  formal  ;  but  it  will 
bfconie,  in  a  short  lim^ ,  what  it  is  the  obj<  ct 
of  ti;is  counsel  to  make  it,  th?-  most  natural  pos- 
ture ;  and  will,  witisout  « fi't^rt  on  you/  part, 
confer  ali  tho-e  advainages  on  the  score  of  h  alth 
and  manners  whicli  it  is  desuable  to  gaiu  fiom 
it  Hesides  ;  if  no'v,  in  your  youiii,  you  are 
CO  nstantiy  s  tkins;,  as  nany  app  arto  be,  some- 
thing 10  recline  upon  ;  if  you  cannot  sit  ten 
minutes  without  throwing  yourself  into  the  re- 
cumbent, or  semi-recuii^bent  postures,  to  which 
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we  see  the  young  and  healthy  constantly  resort- 
ing; what  will  you  do  in  the  feebleness  of  old 
age?  If  you  cannot  sit  otherwise  than  half- 
bent  at  twenty-five  ;  how  will  you  sit  at  three 
score  and  ten  ?  Let  the  sunken,  revolt  g  fi- 
gures of  many  aged  persons  give  the  answer. 

17.  Many  persons,  the  moment  they  seat 
themselves  in  company,  and  especially  when 
they  become  engaged  in  conversation,  if  there 
be  a  SCREW,  knob,  or  small  fixture  of  any 
kind  within  their  reach,  which  admits  of  being 
turned  or  handled,  are  incessantly  engaged  in 
performing  this  operation,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  owner  of  the  house,  and  often  to  the  incu° 
rable  injury  of  the  article  thus  roughly  treated. 
Try  to  learn  the  art  of  sitting  still,  while  you 
are  conversing,  without  pulling  and  tugging  at 
the  furniture  around  you  ;  without  playing  with 
any  part  of  your  own  dress  or  person  ;  without 
incessantly  stretching  and  cracking  the  joints 
of  your  fingers  J  without  pulling  out  your  watch 
every  half  minute,  and  twirling  the  chain  in 
every  direction,  &c.  The  truth  is,  that  kind 
o{  neT'vous  restlessness  which  leads  to  things  of 
this  kind,  ought  ever  to  be  resisted.  He  who 
TYiust  having  something  to  play  with  vvhile  he 
is  conversing,  ought  to  consider  himself  as  call- 
ed upon  promptly  and  firmly  to  apply  a  re- 
medy. 

1^,    Finally  j    let  me  enjoin  upon    you   to 
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avoid  all  slovenly  habits  ob  whatsoever 
KIND,  in  your  person,  in  the  implements  you 
use,  and  in  the  apartments  you  occupy.  The 
offences  against  this  counsel  are  so  numerous 
and  diversified,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  specify 
them.  Good  sense,  attentive  observation,  and 
general  habits  of  neatness,  vvill,  1  trust,  render 
minute  details  unnecessary. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  White- 
field,  that  he  was  characteristically  neat  in  his 
person,  and  with  respect  to  every  thing  about 
him.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  a  min- 
ister ought  to  be  without  spot."  He  would  not 
allow  a  paper  to  be  out  of  its  place,  or  to  be  put 
up  irregularly.  He  wouJd  have  every  part  of 
the  furniture  of  his  room  in  its  appropriate  sta- 
tion before  he  retired  to  rest  ;  and  remarked, 
that  he  could  not  be  easy,  if  he  thought  so 
small  an  article  as  his  gloves  were  out  of  the 
proper  place.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  a  man 
whose  evangelical  labours  were  abundant  to  a 
degree  almost  without  parallel ;  and  whose 
heart  was  peculiarly  intent  on  the  great  duties 
of  his  office  as  an  '*  ambassador  of  Christ." 

Let  every  apartment  which  you  occupy, 
either  permanently,  or  for  a  short  time,  bear 
the  character  of  neatness.  When  you  quit 
your  bed  in  the  morning,  lay  up  the  bed-clothes 
decently,  so  that  no  visitant  need  be  offended 
by  the  appearance  of  things.     When  you  loash 
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yourself^  especially  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  do 
it  with  gentleness  and  neatness,  without  wetting 
the  carpet  or  floor,  without  bespattering  the 
wall  or  furniture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  basin — that  you  may  as  much  as  possible, 
diminish  the  labour  of  servants.  A  conscien- 
tious man,  in  these  circumstances,  oug;ht  ever 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  little  trouble 
as  may  be  to  those  around  him  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  leave  as  little  to  clean  after 
him  as  possible. 

On  the  subject  of  slovenly  habits,  and  seve- 
ral other  points  noticed  in  this  letter,  I  would 
recommend  to  your  perusal  the  Rev  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  "Letter  to  a  Methudist  Preacher." 
You  will  perceive  that  the  learned  and  vener- 
able Author,  though  belonging  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical Body,  rather  disti'  guished  for  the  simpli- 
city and  pLiinne^s  of  its  members,  and  certainly 
by  no  means  excessive  m  iis  attention  to  exter- 
nal polish,  considers  a  negligence  of  cleaidiness 
in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  not  only  disgust- 
ing, but  as  very  closely  allied  to  moral  delin- 
quency. 


SETTER  XV. 


A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it  f 

Prov.  sv.  2d, 


COJ^VERSA  TlOJSr. 


My  dear  young  Frienb, 

Those  qualities  which  enable  any  man  i% 
appeetr  well  in  conversation,  are  among  the 
most  precious  that  can  be  possessed.  To  every 
puhiick  man  these  qualities  are  peculiarly  im- 
portant. But  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  they 
are  above  measure  valuable.  The  business  of 
his  life  is  to  benefit  hi*  fellow  men.  A  lar^^e 
po!ti';n  of  his  time  must  be  passed,  and  ou^ht 
to  be  passed,  in  society  ;  and  he  v>  ho  is  best 
qutilifit'd  to  myke  ail  his  social  intercourse  at 
once  pleasing  and  useiul,  is,  of  course  best  qual- 
ified to  promote  the  great  ends  for  which  the 
ministry  was  instituted. 

But  while  this  accomplishment  is  certainly 
valuable  beyond  all  price,  it  evidently  engages 
much  less  of  the  attention  of  candidates  for  th^ 
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holy  ministry  than  its  importance  demands. 
Instead  of  ^^covcung  earnestly  this  gift  ;''  in- 
stead of  studying  daily  to  attain  it,  and  to  make 
progress  in  it,  as  is  done  with  regard  to  some 
other  things  of  less  value  ;  this  great  concern 
is  left,  pretty  much,  to  take  care  of  itself,  or, 
at  best,  to  depend  on  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment, both  for  exercise  and  improvement. 

Every  man,  indeed,  is  not  qualified  to  excel 
in  conversation  ;  but  every  man  may  be  inof- 
fensive, if  not  agreeable :  and,  as  Dean  Swift 
has  somewhere  remarked,  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  who  might  not  only  be  agreeable,  but 
really  shine,  who,  on  account  of  a  i^ew  gross 
faults,  vvhich  they  mighi  easily  correct  in  half 
an  hour,  are,  at  present,  not  even  tolerable. 
They  pass  through  life  not  only  vvithout  useful- 
ness, but  are  considered  as  a  nuisance  wherever 
they  appear. 

As  I  propose  to  make  Religious  Conversa- 
tion tlie  subject  of  a  separat.ir  Letter,  1  shall  con- 
fine myself,  at  present,  to  some  general  princi- 
ples, which,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  regulate 
all  our  social  intercourse.  Most  of  these  prin- 
ciples, indeed,  apply  equally  to  ail  classes  of 
persons.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  more 
esprcially  vorthy  of  the  attention  of  ihoie  who 
seek  or  sustain  the  sacred  office. 

This  subject  is  recommended  to  our  attention, 
not  only  by  common  sense,  tnd  experience ; 
o  2 
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but  also  by  the  Word  'of  God.  Holy  Job  ex- 
claimed— Hoiu  forcible  are  right  words  !  A 
tvord  spoktn  in  due  season,  says  the  wise  man, 
how  good  is  it  !  Prov.  xv.  23.  And  again,  A 
iDord  fitly  spoken,  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.  Prov.  xxv.  11.  A^rain,  the 
inspired  Apostle  exhorts — Let  r,o  corrupt  com- 
innnication  proceed  out  of  your  mouthy  but 
that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that 
it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers, 
Ephes.  iv.  29.  And  again,  Let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace  seasoned  with  salt,  that 
ye  may  knoxo  haw  ye  ought  to  answer  every 
man.     Coloss.  iv.  6, 

Allow  me,  then,  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  some  of  the  most  common  faults  in  con- 
versation, and  to  recommend  some  of  those  ex- 
cellencies, which  appear  to  me  particularly 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  be  upon  your  guard 
against  talking  too  much  in  con)pany.  He 
who  is  very  talkative  incurs  disadvantages  of 
the  most  serious  kind.  He  cheapens  himself; 
tires  his  hearers  ;  and,  of  course,  renders  what 
he  has  to  spy,  however  rich  it  iray  be  in  wis- 
dom, much  less  likely  to  prove  either  accepta- 
ble or  useful,  than  if  he  talked  less.  Speak 
seasonably,  v\diy  frequently,  if  you  have  opp(.r- 
tunity,  but  never  long.  Contribute  your  equit- 
able share  to  the  conversition  ;    but  do  not  aU 


law  yourself  to  go  beyond  those  limits.  ^'  Pay 
your  own  reckoning,"  as  one  has  expressed  it ; 
^*  but  do  not  undertake,  at  your  own  expense, 
to  treat  tlie  whole  company.  This  Ifeing  one 
of  the  few  cases  in  which  people  do  not  wish 
to  be  treated  ;  every  one  being  fully  convinced 
that  he  has  wherewithal  to  pay  his  own  bill." 
This  fauh  is  pa!  ticnliHy  noticed  and  reproved 
in  Scripture.  ^^fooVs  voic%^  says  the  wise  man, 
is  knoivn  by  the  multitude  of  tvords.  In  the 
multitude  of  wo7'ds,  s.<ys  the  same  inspired 
teacher,  there  wantetk  not  sin  ;  but  he  that 
refraineth  his  lips  is  wise  And  ao;ain,  He 
that  hath  knoivledge,  spareth  his  words.^ 

I  have  never  known  a  grtat  talker,  however 
enlightened  and  instructive,  who  did  not,  at 
length,  become  v^'carisome  to  his  company. 
Nor  did  I  ever  know  one  of  this  character,  who, 
in  the  multitude  of  the  remarks  and  opinions 
which  he  threw  cut,  did  not  sometimes  utter 
that  which  he  had  better  have  kept  to  himself; 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  becsme  the  source 
of  great  subsequent  troubl?^.  It  is  very  unwise 
in  a  man  \vho  bears  such  a  relation  to  society 
as  a  clergyman  does  ;  who  is  set  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  people  ;  who  comes  in 
contact  with  so  many  individuals  in  all  classes 
of  society  ;  whose  remarks  and  opinions  are  im- 

*  Ecclea.  iii.  3,    Pro?,  x.  19.    Prov.  xvii.  27. 
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portant,  and,  if  he  be  at  all  respected,  likely  to 
be  remembered  and  quoted  ;  nay,  whose  judg- 
ment on  the  current  topicks  of  the  day,  may 
have  no  small  influence  on  the  m.inds  of  some, 
when  he  shall  have  passed  off  the  stage  of  life  ; 
— surely  it  is  unwise  for  such  a  man  to  be 
throwing  out  his  opinions  on  all  subjects,  with- 
out due  consideration.  Surely  it  is  unwise  for 
him  to  speak  hastily  and  rashly.  And  if  he  be 
'^full  of  talk,"  he  will  seldom  be,  for  an  hour 
together,  wholly  free  from  rash  and  indiscreet 
speaking.  Let  every  man,  but  especially  every 
Tninister,  be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak. 
2.  A  fault,  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
was  last  meniioned,  is  thi'.  jiXTREME  ov  si- 
lence IN  COMPANY.  I  have  known  some  from 
physical  temperament ;  others  from  abstraction 
and  absence  of  mind  ;  and  a  third  class,  per- 
haps, from  still  more  exceptionable  causes, 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  chilling  reserve  ; 
never  speaking  but  when  addressed  :  and  then 
answering  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  relapsing 
into  silence  again.  This  is  certainlv  unhappy 
for  one  who  ou^ht  to  be,  wh^  rever  he  is,  an 
instructor  and  benetactt  r.  While  you  avoid 
garrulity,  then,  smk  not  down  into  silence. 
While  you  guard  against  monof^olizing  rhe  con- 
versation, by  no  means  give  it  up  altogether. 
And  if  you  find  yourself  frequently  at  a  loss  for 
topicks  of  conversation,   take   pains  to  have 
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something  ready  lor  the  discharge  of  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  duty,  by  previously  medi- 
tating on  what  may  be  adapted  to  utility  in  the 
particalar  company  to  which  you  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

3.  Another  practical  maxim,  of  great  impor- 
tance in   conversation,    is,   that  you  avoid  a 

TALE     BEARING,     TATTLING     SPIRIT.         I     haVC 

known  some  clergymen,  who  were  the  greatest 
newsmor  gers  in  their  neighbourhoods.  They 
were  among  the  first  to  circulate  idle  stories ; 
to  give  currency  to  unconfirmed  statements  j 
to  trunspet  abroad  charges  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  Without  adequate  evidence^  and  were 
often,  very  often,  afterwards  obliged  to  explain, 
apologize,  and  even  retract.  This  is  a  shame- 
ful spirit  for  any  professing  christian  to  indulge; 
but  is  peculiarly  shameful  for  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  whose  course  ought  ever  to  be  marked 
by  caution,  dignity,  tenderness  for  the  reputa- 
tion   f  others,  and  universal  benevolence. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  the  newsy,  tat- 
////2^  spirit  agaitist  which  1  have-  warned  you, 
is  that  which  loves  to  pry  into  the  private 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  and  even  the  secrets  op 
FAMILIES,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
conversation.  There  is  a  littleness,  and  even 
meanness  in  this,  which  all  people  of  elevated 
minds  despise  ;  and  which,  I  hope  you  will 
sacredly  avoid.     You  will  have  quite  business 
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enough  of  your  own,  without  meddling  with 
the  private  affairs  of  other  people.  In  truth, 
no  wise  man  will  ever  desire  to  become  possess- 
ed of  the  secrets  of  liis  nei^^hbour.  They  will 
always  be  found  a  troublesome  commodity  to 
have  in  keeping ;  and  even  after  they  have 
been  imparted  to  him,  he  will  much  more  fre- 
quently regret  than  r-^joiee  that  they  ever  came 
to  his  knowledge.  There  are  main^  things  of 
which  it  is  much  n»ore  of  a  privilege  than  a 
misfortune  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 

5.  Be  not  ready  to  credit,  and  in  your  social 
hours  to  recognise  as  true,  every  ill  report 
that  malignity  or  folly  may  put  in  circulation. 
If  you  have  heard  of  any /a  war  j9C5  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  even  if  you  know  it  to  be  true, 
be  among  the  last  to  speak  of  it,  unless  plainly 
called  in  duty  to  do  so.  Let  others  lend  them- 
selves to  the  Ignoble  work  of  tale-bearing,  or 
be  willing  to  connect  their  names  with  the  re- 
petition of  ill-natured  reports  ;  but  let  not  your 
name  be  ever  mentioned  in  such  unvvorthy  as- 
sociations. If  authority  for  slander,  or  for  con- 
temptible, gossipping  stories  is  to  be  demanded^ 
let  it  not  be  traced  to  a  minister  of  Christ,  who 
ought  to  have  something  to  do  infinitely  m.ore 
worthy  of  his  calling.  I  have  known  ministers 
who  were  rash,  credulous,  and  withal  a  little  fond 
of  news,  taking  for  granted  that  what  were  com- 
municated to  them    as  facts   were  reallv  so  : 
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freely  speaking  of  them  as  facts  ;  and,  not  only 
so,  but  proceeding  to  act  on  the  strength  of 
them  ;  to  administer  severe  reproofs  to  the  in- 
dividuals supposed  to  be  guilty  ;  and  even  carry 
the  subject  into  the  pulpit ;  vvhen  the  whole 
stories  which  they  believed,  caught  up,  repeat- 
ed, and  acted  upon,  were  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  almost  incredible  how  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  reports,  circulated  even 
by  good  people,  and  accompanied  wjth  all  the 
minute  circumstances  of  time  and  place ;  and 
how  utterly  unsafe  it  is,  in  many  cases,  even  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  them  :  because  frequent- 
ly, even  an  investigation  cannot  be  conducted, 
without  repeating  the  sfor)-,  and  thus  giving  it 
additional  currency  There  are  bus}  and  wick- 
ed tongues  ei.ough  for  this  work.  The  general 
rule  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is,  to  take  no 
share  in  any  such  conversation,  unless  it  be,  as 
far  as  he  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  mollify 
and  repress:  and  then  only  to  allow  himself  to 
take  it  up,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible,  con- 
sistently with  duty,  to  maintain  silence 

6.  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  remarks, 
let  me  recommend, that,  in  company,  even  with 
your  most  iniimate  friends,  you  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT 

as  much  as  possible  ;  and  that  you  pr-.fer  dwell- 
ing on  those  principles,  doctrines,  3ind  facts, 
which  are  always  and  to  all  classes  in  society^ 
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interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  discussion 
of  which,  moreover,  is  always  safe.  It  was 
a  question  often  repeated  by  a  late  distinguished 
Physician  and  Philanthropist  of  Philadelphia^ 
a  man  as  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning,  as  for 
the  benignity  of  his  disposition  : — *^  V/hy  are 
you  so  constant!}^  talking  about  7;er5£?/25'^  Why 
not  rather  talk  about  things  ?^^  The  lesson 
conveyed  by  this  question  is  replete  with  prac- 
tical wisdom.  If  conversation  were  generally 
modelled  upon  it,  the  consequences  would  be 
happy  indeed. 

7.  Study  the  happy  art  of  making  all  your 
conversation  useful.  Conversation  which  is 
not  religious,  may  still  be  highly  useful.  It 
may  inculcate  excellent  sentiments  concerning 
life,  manners,  education,  &:c.  ;  or  it  may  con- 
vey instruction',  as  to  facts,  of  great  value. 
Where  you  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  to- 
picks  of  conversation  yourself,  make  a  point  of 
introducing  such  as  shall  be  adapted  to  benefit 
as  well  as  gratify,  those  v^^hom  you  address. 
And  even  where  you  are  compelled  or  induced 
to  accept  of  those  which  ha\e  been  introduced 
by  others,  try  to  give  them  an  instructive  turn. 
Especially  study  the  happy  art  of  making  your 
conversation  useful  to  young  people  as  often 
as  you  are  thrown  into  their  compy^iy,  A  cler- 
gyman, or  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who 
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has  an  enlarged  mind,  and  a  g;ood  stock  of  iii- 
foiirntion,  need  not,  and  ou«;lit  not,  to  f'onverse 
five  minutes  in  any  company  uilhout  tlirowing 
out  something;  calculated  to  be  thought  of  after- 
wards with  profit.  Nay,  if  we  had  the  spirit  of 
our  Master,  v\e  should  endeavour  to  make  every 
word  we  utter  us.  ful. 

S  Do  t-ot  disdain  to  prepare  yourstolf  to 
CONVERSE  in  an  intellij>;ent  and  profitable  man- 
ner on  whatever  may  be  the  popular  topicks  of 
the  day.  Whenever  any  interesting  occur- 
rence, renders  a  particular  place,  or  a  particu- 
lar event  in  history,  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, if  you  are  not  already  accurately  informed 
concerning  the  place  or  event  in  question,  make 
a.  point  of  obt  ining  correct  information  as 
speedily  as  you  can.  You  niay  be  puhlickly  ap- 
pealed to  for  information  in  the  presence  of 
those  to  whom  you  would  be  unwilling  to  ap- 
pear Ignorant.  And  even  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  you  may  lose  Uiany  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  and  gratifying  those  with  whom 
you  converse.  There  is  some  danger,  indeed, 
that  he  who  h'S  thus  taken  pai'is  to  inform  him- 
self in  relation  to  popular  topicks,  may  be 
tempted  by  vanity  to  make  a  display  of  his 
knovvledg  ;  but  this  is  no  more  an  argument 
against  his  gaining  the  knowledge,  and  being 
ready  to  impart  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  on 
proper  occasions,  than  the  proneness  of  many 
p 
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to  pedantry,  is  an  argument  a2:ainst  all  endea- 
vours to  cultivate  and  store  the  mind. 

9.  Oiie  of  the  most  miportaiit  habits  to  be 
acquired  in  conversation  is  that  of  payings 
CLOSE  ATTENTION  to  the  individual  vith  whom 
you  are  conversing;  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  violation  of  this  plain  dictate  of  pro- 
priety. Many  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  ei- 
ther entirely  withdravving  their  attention,  or,  at 
least,  bestowing  3  very  small  share  of  ii,  on  the 
person  who  is  speaking  to  them.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  important  remarks,  which  they  are 
expected  to  understand  and  to  answer,  they 
plainly  manifest,  by  the  vacant  countenance, 
by  the  averted  eye,  and,  sometimes,  even  by 
the  indecency  of  humming  a  rune,  in  a  half- 
smothered  manner,  that  they  are  thinking  of 
nothing  less  than  the  speaker  or  his  discourse. 
This  is  a  great  breach  of  i^ecorum  ;  and  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  ill-bred.  It  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand or  answer  that  which  we  do  not  hear  : 
and  very  often,  by  allowing  ourselves  to  indulge 
this  absence  of  mind,  we  hse  many  a  wise  and 
weighty  observation  ;  we  suffVr  many  an  im- 
portant link  in  a  chain  of  argument  to  escape  us, 
by  which  we  might,  had  we  secured  it,  been 
largely  profited  ;  and  even  if  what  is  said  to  us 
be  al together  erroneous,  we  can  never  refute, 
or  dispose  of  it  in  any  way,  as  we  ought,  if  vve 
do  not  attentively  listen  to  it.     If  you  think 
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proper  to  take  the  time  to  sit  down  by  a  person, 
and  to  pretend  to  listen  to  him,  make  a  point 
of  listening  to  him  really.  When  you  think  that 
the  conversation  ought  to  be  broken  off,  break 
it  off;  but,  while  it  continues,  attend  to  what 
is  said.  Unless  you  do  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  its  value,  or  to  frame  a  proper  reply, 
or  to  adopt  the  most  wise  ar.d  delicate  method 
of  bringjing;  it  to  a  close.  Many  a  conversation 
has  been  prolono;ed  to  an  hour,  and,  after  all,  has 
proved  desultory  and  useless,  when  it  might 
have  terminated  in  ten  minutes,  and  been  mu- 
tually beneficial,  had  the  parties  only  given  to 
each  other,  for  that  short  space  of  time,  their 
undivided  attention.  I  repeat  it,  then — if  you 
would  treat  your  friends  with  good  manners  ; 
if  you  would  profit  by  what  they  say  ;  if  you 
would  gain  the  highest  possible  advantage  from 
every  conversation  ;  if  you  would  save  time  ; 
if  you  would  benevolently  impart  pleasure  as 
well  as  receive  it  ;  if  you  would  reply  to  what  is 
said  to  you,  in  the  wisest  and  most  instructive 
manner  ;  then  pay  strict  and  undivided  atten^ 
lion  to  every  word  that  is  uttered,  as  long  as 
you  think  proper  to  continue  any  eonversa- 
tion. 

10.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply  where  another  person  is  addressing  your- 
self individually.  The  same  general  principle 
applies  where   an  individual   is   addressing   a 
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company  of  which  you  form  a  part.     In  such 
case,  as  long  as   you    continue    to  occupy  your 

seat,     ATTEND    TO    WHAT     IS     SAYING.       I     haVC 

known  many  persons  who,  in  such  circum- 
stances— in  th«:'  midst  of  an  interesting  series 
of  remarks  addressed  to  them  equally  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  turned  aside  their  heads  ; 
began  to  whisper  to  the  person  who  sat  next  to 
them,  on  an  entirely  new  subject  ;  and  thus 
diverted  his  attention  as  well  as  their  own  from 
the  speaker.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  gross  of- 
fence against  good  manners.  It  is  practically 
telling  the  speaker  that  you  do  not  think  him 
worth  listening  to,  and  is  certainly  calculated 
to  embarrass,  and  even  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
remarks  Surely  those  who  are  desirous  of 
doing  to  others,  as  they  would  that  others,  in 
like  circumstances,  should  do  to  them,  will  en- 
deavour to  avoid  such  a  palpable  indecorum. 

11.  Another  radical  maxim  of  goofi  manners, 
in  conversation,  is  to  treat  what  is  said  by 
OTHERS  RESPECTFULLY.  This  maxim,  as  well 
as  the  last,  is  perpetually  disregardr^d.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  practice  indulged  by  many,  of 
habitually  withdrawing  their  attention  from 
those  with  whom  they  are  conversing  ;  there 
are  others,  who  testify  their  want  of  respect  for 
what  is  said  to  them,  in  conversation,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  ;  by  a  smile  of  contempt ; 
bv  a  half-concealed    sneer  ;  bv  a  manifest   un- 
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willingness  to  hear  the  speaker  to  the  end  ;  by- 
interrupting  him  ;  by  hints  that  his  opinions  are 
frivolous  ;  in  a  word,  by  some  look,  tone,  or 
gesture,  not  easily  specifi  d,  or  clothed  in  lan- 
guag;e,  by  which  we  may  intimate  to  another 
that  we  regard  what  he  is  saying  as  unworthy 
of  being  seriously  considered.  In  all  these 
ways,  do  proud  men,  impatif^nt  m>n,  obstinate, 
opinicnatedl,  vul^:ar  men,  treat  with  disrespect 
many  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  their  no- 
tice, and  wound  the  feelings  of  many  a  modest, 
timid  speaker. 

If  you  so  far  put  yourself  on  a  level  with 
any  one,  as  to  converse  with  him  at  ail,  listen 
respectfully  to  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  very 
possible  that  when' he  has  finished,  and  before 
he  has  finished,  you  may  be  constrained  to  think 
very  little  of  his  r^^marks.  Rut  do  not  vvound 
hn  feelinjj;*!,  by  giv-ino;  him  to  understantl  be- 
fore hand,  that  y-ju  expect  very  little  from  him 
to  the  purpose  ;  or  by  any  thing  that  shall  in- 
dicate sneer  or  contempt.  Do  not  practically 
tell  him,  that  you  have  no  respect  for  what  he 
is  saving.  Not  only  listen  to  him,  but  give 
every  though f  and  word  whir^h  he  may  utter, 
its.'iue  wei.Tht.  Treat  him,  in  short,  as  you 
wo. lid  wish  an^  expect,  in  like  circumstances, 
to  be  treated  by  him^  In  no  other  way  will 
you  be  able,  when  he  has  done,  to  answer  his 
remarks,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  likely  to 
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be  useful  to  him,   as  well  as  worthy  of  your- 
self. 

12.  In  conversation  with  an  individual, 
LOOK  HIM  IN  THE  FACE,  and  keep  your  eye 
generally  fixed  on  his,  as  far  ss  you  can  with- 
out staring,  and  looking  him  out  of  countenance. 
The  power  of  the  eye,  in  seconding  aiid  enforc- 
ing what  is  said,  is  incalculable-  Besides,  by 
talking  to  an  acquaintance  v/ithout  looking  him 
in  the  face,  you  forego  a  great  advantage.  You 
lose  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  'vhai  impres- 
sion your  remarks  make  upon  him  ;  and  of 
deciding  by  his  composure,  or  his  sudden  change 
of  countenance,  v/hether  you  are  giving  him 
pleasure  or  pain  by  your  eommuniealion. 
Many  a  discerning  speaker;  by  watching  the 
countenance  of  him  whom  he  addressed,  has 
been  warned  by  its  indications  of  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  he  was  treading,  and  prevent- 
ed from  making  further  and  perhaps  very  mis- 
chievous disclosures. 

13.  .It  is  of  great  importance,  to  a  publick 
character,  and  especially  to  a  clergyman,  to 
learp.  the  art  of  opposi^vg-  >-;RKONEt>us  SErsTi- 
MKSTTS  expressed  in  the  course  of  coa^ersation, 
with  nriJiness,  and,  at  the  sane  tiine,  witiiout 
offeoce.  No  diS'?trnin«j^  individual  c:^.n  converse 
many  minutes  together,  with  Blmost  any  one^ 
without  hearing  something  said,  with  whicfi  he 
cannot  entirely  agiee.  I^ow,  to  oppose  such  erro- 
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iieous  opinions  is,  in  most  cases,  a  duty  ;  and 
yet  to  perform  this  duty  seasonably,  delicately, 
and  with  a  proper  reference  to  time,  place,  and 
company,  is  one  of  those  things  which,  more 
than  most  others,  put  in  requisition  our  judg- 
ment, taste,  good  temper,  and  good  breeding. 
Sometimes  the  best  expression  of  your  disappro- 
bation will  be  by  perfect  silence.  In  other 
cases,  this  would  be  want  of  fidelity.  When 
you  find  yourself  constrained,  however,  to  give 
utterance  to  your  dissent,  let  it  be  done  mildly, 
respectfully,  and  in  a  manner  fitted  to  win, 
rather  than  to  revolt,  the  errorist.  For  exam- 
ple ;  instead  of  saying,  to  one  who  has  been 
delivering  sentimeats  in  which  you  cannot  con- 
cur— "  You  seem  to  me  to  talk  absurdly  ;'^ — 
or,  "  Such  opinions  are  grossly  erroneous  and 
mischievous  ;" — or,  ''  A  person  who  can  speak 
thus,  must  have  either  a  weak  head,  or  a  bad 
heart." — Rather  say — ''I  cannot  concur  in  that 
opinion,  for  the  following  reasons,  &c.  ;"  or, 
'^  You  must  pardon  m.e  for  entirely  dissenting 
from  that  doetrine  ;"— or,  <«  Perhaps  you  have 
not  adverted  to  some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
opinion  which  you  have  just  expressed  ;"  and 
so  in  other  cases.  We  are  never  so  likely  to 
benefit  those  who  broach  erroneous  opinions  in 
our  presence,  as  when  we  oppose  them,  without 
acrimony  ;  with  a  mild  benevolence  of  man- 
ner :  and  witl^  such   an  exhibition  of  our  rea- 
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without  wounding  their  pride. 

14.  Avoid  a  haughty  and  authoritative 
iiANxNBR  in  conversation.  There  are,  undoubt- 
edly, many  clergymen  who  allow  themselves 
to  feel  in  the  parlour,  very  mvich  as  they  do  in 
the  pulpit ;  as  if  it  were  their  prerogative  to 
dictate  their  sentiments  ex  cathedra  ;  and  as  if 
they  expected  to  be  heard,  not  as  friends,  but  as 
superiours,  and  authorized  instructors.  Hence 
they  have,  habitually,  something  in  their  man- 
ner in  company,  which  banishes  ease,  which 
chills  confidence,  which  represses  free  inquiry, 
and  which  causes  them  to  be  listened  to  rather 
with  constraint  and  timidity,  than  with  affec- 
tion. Carefully  shun  every  thing  of  this  kind. 
When  you  are  conversing  with  friends  in  a 
parlour,  you  meet  them  on  terms  of  equality. 
You  are  to  address  them,  not  as  a  lordly  dicta- 
tor, but  as  a  respectful  friend  :  not  as  having 
authority  over  their  consciences,  but  as  a  helper 
of  their  instruction  and  their  innocent  pleasure. 
Avoid,  therefore,  in  such  circumstances,  ail 
harsh,  dogmatical  expressions  and  tones.  Do 
not  think  to  convince  by  your  ipse  dixit,  or  to 
put  down  an  opponent  by  your  sovereign  au- 
thority. This  would  be  proud  dictation,  rather 
than  conversing ;  and  ought  to  be  carefully- 
avoided  by  one  who  wishes  to  succeed,  by  ad- 
dressing and  treating  men  as  rational  beings  ; 
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by  respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  ky 
convincing  the  understandings  of  those  whona 
Ji©  desires  to  gain. 

15.  As  far  as  you  can,  avoib  controtersT 
in  conversation,  especially  in  mixed  companiei. 
I  say,  as  far  as  you  can.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  An  impudent,  rough,  or  vul- 
gar attack,  may  compel  you  to  take  the  stand 
and  tone  of  a  polemick,  when  you  least  of 
all  desire  it.  When  such  a  case  occurs,  it  ought 
to  be  studiously  met  without  heat  or  passion, 
and  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But  many  good  mea  love  controversy  ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  are  easily  betrayed  into  it.  They 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  so 
little  discretion,  that  they  are  always  ready  t® 
give  battle,  whenever  they  see  the  banner  of  a 
party  raised.  And  even  if  they  be  seated  in 
large,  mixed  companies,  and  be  in  danger  of 
having  all  eyes  and  ears  turned  to  them  ;  still 
they  imagine  that  no  disputable  sentiment  must 
be  allowed  to  pass.  This  is  a  real  infirmity. 
Watch  and  pray  against  it  without  ceasing. 
Never  suifer  the  truth,  if  you  can  help  it,  to  be 
trampled  under  feet  in  your  presence.  But 
there  are  many  ways  of  interposing  a  mild, 
conciliatory  word  in  its  behalf,  and  doing  it 
firmly,  without  allowing  yourself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  dispute.  And  in  this  case,  the  old  me- 
dical maxim,  ohsta  principiis,  is  of  great  va- 
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Jue.  Be  on  the  watch  to  avoid  controversy, 
from  the  first  moment  you  perceive  a  discre- 
pance of  opinion.  A  slight  effort  may  be  suf- 
ficient, in  the  beginning,  to  avert  the  evil, 
which,  after  going  a  few  steps  forward,  will  be 
utterly  unavailing.  Before  I  take  leave  of  this 
item,  allow  me,  with  especial  earnestness,  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  being  drawn  into 
controversy,  in  compan}",  with  aged  men  and 
vf iih  females.  Never  dream  that  you  will  be 
able  to  convince,  or  by  any  means  to  effect  an 
alteration  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has 
passed  the  age  oi  three  score,  or  three  score  and 
ten.  You  do  not  dispute  with  such  an  one  on 
equal  terms.  If  his  opinions  be  ever  so  erro- 
neous, he  is  probably  wedded  to  them  by  long 
habit,  as  well  as  by  strong  prejudice.  He  will 
naturally  consider  himself  as  your  superior, 
and  take  for  granted  that  you  cannot  instruct 
him.  Of  course,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
use  the  same  freedom  and  scope  of  argument 
with  him,  that  you  would  with  one  nearer  to 
an  equality  with  yourself  in  age.  Many  of 
the  same  considerations  apply  io  females.  In 
acuteness,  wit,"  sprightliness,  and  delicate 
raillery,  they  often  prove  very  powerful  oppo- 
nents; while  the  hands  of  a  male  adversary 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  tied,  so  that  he  cannot 
wield  with  unrestrained  freedom  many  of  those 
weapons  which   he  might  properly,  and  with 
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great  eflect,  employ  against  an  adversary  of  iiis 
own  sex. 

16.  Closely  connected  with  this  cautioa 
against  sliding  into  unseasenable  controversy 
in  company,  is  another  ag;ainst  losing  your 
TEMPER  in  controversy,  v\hen  you  happen  to  b© 
either  unavoidably  dragged,  or  inadvertently 
betrayed,  into  it.  Perhaps  clergymen  may  be 
said  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  temptation. 
For  besides  the  various  other  infirmities,  which 
they  share  in  common  with  all  good  men,  they 
are,  perhaps,  peculiarly  liable  to  feel  deeply, 
when  their  profession  or  their  opinions  are  at- 
tacked. Always  set  a  double  guard,  therefore, 
at  this  point.  Recollect  not  only  the  sin  of  all 
rash  and  unseasonable  an_a:er  ;  but  how  much 
the  exhibition  of  it  lowers  the  dignity  of  a  grave, 
official  man  ;  and  also  that,  in  controversy, 
according  to  an  old  maxim,  he  who  first  gets 
angry  will  generally  be  considered  as  having 
the  weaker  side  of  the  argument. 

17.  Endeavour  to  cultivate  an  easy,  at- 
tractive MANNER  in  conversation.  Not  that 
I  would  have  you  put  on  the  smiii?  g,  simper, 
ing  countenance,  which  many  affect,  as  giving 
them,  what  they  think,  a  pleasant,  social  air. 
This  is,  to  all  discernirjg  people,  digusting, 
rather  than  attractive  But  by  the  attractive 
manner  which  1  would  recommend,  I  mean, 
that  frank,  courteous,  unaffected,  benign  man- 
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ner,  which  invites  freedom  of  intercourse,  iand 
which  is   adapted  to  place  all  who  approach  us 
at  their  ease.     Such  a  quality  in  a  clergyman, 
is  more   precious  than  rubies,  and  if  properly 
cultivated   and  employed,  may  become  a  bless- 
ing to  thousands.     Of  coursa,    the   attainment 
and  exercise  of  it  ought  to   be  studied.     And 
I  know  of  no   means  of  attaining  it   more  ef- 
fectual, than  habitually  cultivating  that  genuine 
christian  benevolence,  which  the  spirit  and  the 
example  of  the   blessed  Saviour  so  powerfully 
refommend.     A   thousand   rules   on  the  sub- 
ject, expressed  with  all  the  point  and  eloquence 
imaginable,  and  day    by    day   treasured  up  in 
the  memory,  are  of  small  value  when  compared 
with  this  successful  culture  of  the   moral   feel- 
ings, and  the  heart. 

18.  While  you  cultivate  habitual  affability, 
good  nature,  and  benevolence  in  conversation^ 
be  not  TOO  ready  to  make  promises  op  ser- 
vice to  those  with  whom  you  converse.  The 
inexperienced  and  the  sanguine,  who  have  na- 
turally an  obliging  temper,  are  extremely  apt 
to  be  betrayed  into  this  fault.  They  feel  much 
disposed  to  oblige;  and  they  hastily  make  pro- 
mises, and  excite  expectations,  which  they 
cannot  fulfil.  Be  not  ready  to  promise,  unless 
you  are  sure  of  your  ability  to  perform.  Be 
sacredly  careful  not  to  disappoint  the  just  ex- 
pectations which  you  have  excited  j  and  make 
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a  point,  instead  of  doing  less  than  you  say,  r;i- 
ther  to  do  more.  I  have  known  a  number  of 
men,  and  especially  young  men,  in  publick 
stations,  who  were  so  ready  to  excite  eKpecta- 
tion  of  the  great  things  they  would  de,  for  in- 
dividuals, or  for  publick  bodies,  and  so  remark- 
ably delinquent  in  accomplisliing  what  they  so 
hastily  undertook,  that,  after  a  whils,  no 
confidence  whatever  was  repased  in  their  un- 
dertakings. 

19.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  one 
whose  profession  leads  him  much  into  society, 
that  he  be  not  ready  to  take  offence  at  ev- 
er}-  trifle  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion. It  is  a  real  misfortune  for  any  man,  and 
especially  for  a  clergyman,  when  his  natural 
temper  is  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  when  he 
is  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  fancied  design  to 
offend  him,  or  to  xvound  his  feelings.  I  have 
known  men  in  the  sacred  office  so  extremely 
sensitive  to  everything  of  this  kind,  that  their 
besi  friends  were  obliged  to  converse  with  them 
with  a  degree  of  caution  truly  painfuL  The 
most  innocent  remark  sometimes  became  mat- 
ter of  offence,  and  where  no  one  else  saw  the 
remotest  purpose  of  persona)  af)plication,  an 
unfortunate  individual  was  made  an  offender 
for  a  word.  Guard,  I  pray  you,  against  this 
unhappy  temper  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 
Never  think  of  taking  offence,  until  you  are 
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very  certain  offence  was  intended.  Be  sure  to 
err  rather  on  the  side  of  forbearance  and  charity 
than  of  excessive  suspicion.  Nay,  even  if  you 
have  proof  that  there  was  an  intention  to  wound 
your  feelings,  rather  set  it  down  to  the  score  of 
temporary  peevishness,  than  of  settled  maligni- 
ty ;  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  oflfi^ndirtg  indivi- 
dual, on  the  next  occasion,  with  the  same  sere- 
nity and  good  will  as  ever. 

20.  Avoid  becomino;  suddenly  a^d  kxces- 

SIVELY    INTIMATE    Vv^ITH    STRANGERS,  at  a  first 

interview,  and  especially  C(jmmitting  tour-. 
SELF  to  them.  This  is  a  great  mark  of  precipi- 
tation and  weakness  Be  not  ready  to  trust 
every  body.  Confidential  friendship  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  Many  people  appear  extreme- 
ly plausible,  and  even  fascinating  at  a  first  in- 
terview, who  are  utterly  unworthy  of  your  con- 
fidence, and  will  be  speedily  discovered  to 
be  so. 

SI.  Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  put  yourself 
IN  THE  POWER  f>F  ANY  MAN.  It  is  indeed, 
a  common  maxim,  that  you  ought  never  to  put 
yourself  in  the  power  of  any  but  tried  friends. 
I  would  go  further,  never  do  it  in  any  case, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  proceed 
in  a  delicate  and  higidy  important  matter, 
without  making  a  confidant  of  some  one,  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity.     Make  the  best  choice 
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you  can.  But,  on  no  account,  let  your  commu- 
nication go  further.  It  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm,  in  ways  that  you  never 
thought  of  anticipating.  The  most  prudent  and 
useful  pubhck  men  I  have  ever  known,  were 
found  among  those  who  exercised  the  most  im- 
penetrable reserve  respecting  the  delicate  con- 
cerns of  themselves  and  others.  Who  did  not 
impart  the  knowledge  of  them  even  to  their 
nearest  relations. 

22.  Remember  that  a  clergyman  ought  ever 
to  MAINTAIN  PERSONAL  DIGNITY  in  conversa- 
tion. This  is  too  often  forgotten.  Personal 
dignity,  in  this  case,  may  be  impaired,  by  levi- 
ty, by  buffoonery,  by  the  recital  of  low,  vulgar 
anecdotes,  by  any  thing,  in  short,  which  evinces 
the  want  of  that  seriousness  and  self  respect, 
which  can  never  be  abandoned  with  impunity. 
Remember  that,  though  it  be  not  only  lawful, 
but  desirable  that  clergymen  should  be  affable 
and  cheerful ;  yet  that  they  can  never  manifest 
a  spirit  of  habitual  levity  and  jeslmg,  without 
giving  pain  to  at!  correct  persons  who  observe 
it.  Dr.  Johnson  was  far  from  being  a  preci- 
sian, either  in  his  feelings  or  manners  ;  yet  when 
he  saw  a  couple  of  clergymen  indulging  in  con- 
siderable mirth  and  jollity  at  a  dinner  table,  he 
said  with  emotion,  *'  This  merriment  of  parsons 
is  very  disgusting."  And,  truly,  when  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  who  ought  to  set  an  example 
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of  dignity  as  well  as  piety,  undertake  to  exhibit 
themselves  for  the  entertainment  of  company  ; 
to  recite  low,  common-place  stories  ;  and  not 
only  to  repeat,  but  also  to  act  their  narratives, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  comedy  arid  farce 
which  belong  to  them  ;  it  cannot  fail  of  giving 
pain  to  every  mind  of  correct  christian  feeling, 
and  of  lowering  the  ministerial  character. 

23.  Be  not  ready  to  join  in  noisy  laugh- 
ter against  any  one  who  has  inadvertently  com- 
mitted a  blunder,  either  in  speech  or  action. 
It  gives  pain  ;  and  is  a  mark  of  very  coarse 
breeding.  A  dignified  command  of  the  coun- 
tenance, is  a  talent  of  great  value  to  one  in  a 
publick  station,  and  adapted  to  save  him  from 
many  an  embarrassing  and  mortifying  occur- 
rence. It  is  a  real  infirmity,  and,  in  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  an  unhappy  one,  to  be  ever  rea- 
dy to  laugh,  or  to  be  noted  as  a  great  laugher. 

24.  It  is  a  great  offenee  against  good  breed- 
ing to  be  ever  ready  to  tuhn  the  eyes  of  a 
COMPANY  on  a  certain  indivipual,  to  whom 
some  remark,  cursorily  made,  is  supposed  to 
be  applicable,  and  thus,  oftentimes,  deeply  to 
embarrass  him.  I  have  often  seen  this  rule  vi- 
olated in  the  public  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the 
parlour.  A  remark  is  made,  perhaps,  which  is 
levelled  at  the  particular  denomination  or  party 
to  which  an  individual  present  belongs,  or  at 
some  opinion  which  he  holds,,   or  some  conduct 
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with  which  he  is  known  to  be  chargeable.  In 
an  instant,  every  eye  is  turned  toward  him  ; 
and  perhaps  some  fairly  turn  round  in  their 
seats,  to  gaze  with  a  smirk,  or  a  sneer  at  the 
supposed  delinquent.  There  is  something  so 
indelicate  in  this,  that  a  person  of  truly  correct 
feeling  will  by  no  means  allow  himself  to  prac* 
tise  it. 

25.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  practice  of 
RETAILING  ANECDOTES,  was  onc  by  far  too 
much  indulged  by  many  clergymen.  To  be 
able  to  tell  a  seasonable,  appropriate,  short  and 
pointed  anecdote,  now  and  then,  is  certainly  an 
accomplishment  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
and  very  proper  to  be  indulged  by  a  clergy- 
man, as  well  as  by  any  other  man.  But  to 
abound  in  them  ;  to  be  continually  resorting 
to  them  ;  to  make  the  repetition  of  them  a  fa- 
vourite amusement,  and  one  of  our  characteris- 
ticks  ;  is  indeed  unworthy  of  a  christian  min- 
ister. I  could  name  clergymen  who  have  a  set 
of  anecdotes,  which  they  are  constantly  retail- 
ing ;  some  of  them  very  vulgar  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  old  and  perfectly  stale  ;  not  a  few 
relating  to  ludicrous  citations  and  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and,  of  course,  calculated  to  make 
the  Scriptures  ridiculous  in  the  view  of  many 
people  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  repeated  the  hun- 
dreth  time,  to  the  loathing  of  many  who  have 
heard  them  over  and  over  again.     A  man  must 
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have  a  better  memory^  and  a  richer  fund,  than 
commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  retailers  of  an- 
ecdotes, who  does  not  repeat  the  items  in  his 
list,  many  times  over,  to  the  same  individuals. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  persons  in 
question,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  ludicrous 
stories,  have  insensibly  cherished  in  their  minds 
a  habitual  bias  to  levity,  and  have  come,  at 
length,  to  be  expected  to  be  the  general  jesters 
for  their  company. 

26,  This  propensity  to  the  incessant  retailing 
of  anecdotes  becomes  more  highly  exceptiona- 
ble, when  it  leads,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  the 
recital  of  those  which  include  the   repetition  of 

PftOFANE  OR  OBSCENE  LANGUAGE.       It  is  in  Vain 

to  say  that  he  who  only  repeats  the  story,  is 
not  the  author  of  the  language,  and  by  no  means 
expresses  his  approbation  of  it.  If  the  ear  be 
polluted  by  the  words  of  profaneness  and  obsce- 
nity, it  matters  little  who  first  of  all  uttered 
them.  The  work  of  mischief  is  accumulating 
by  every  repetition  ;  and  the  desire  of  every 
christian  ought  to  be  that  it  be  never  heard 
again. 

27.  Nearly  allied  to  the  practise  of  constant- 
ly retailing  common-place,  or  unseemly  anec- 
dotes, is  that  of  habituall}^  repeating  old  and 
STALE  PROVEUBS.  Thcse,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  repeated  so  many  thousand 
times,   have  ceased  to  interest :    and  many  of 
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them  are  tru]y  vulgar,  so  that  to  be  continually 
repeatino;  them,  woulel  be  really  to  subject  your- 
self to  the  charge  of  habitual  vulgarity.  The 
truth  is,  making  yourself  remarkable  for  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  any  particular  form  of  speech, 
or  proverbial  expression,  is  alike  contrary  to  all 
good  taste,  and  good  breeding. 

2S.  And  this  leads  me  to  lay  it  down  as  ano- 
ther fundamental  principle  of  conversation,  that 
nothing  in  the  least  degree   bordering   on  the 

INDELICATE,   OR  THE  COARSE,  OUght  CVer  tO  CS- 

cape,  in  conversation,  from  the  lips  of  a  minis- 
ter. If  you  wish  to  know  how  far  I  would  car- 
ry this  principle,  I  answer,  if  there  be  a 
thought  or  a  word  which  the  most  delicate  fe- 
Qiiale  would  shrink  from  uttering  in  a  publick 
company  :  if  there  be  an  anecdote,  which  the 
7nost  scrupulous  matron  would  be  unwilling 
to  relate,  if  all  the  world  were  her  hearers  ; 
then  let  no  clergyman  venture  to  give  utterance 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  His  delicacy 
ousfht  to  be  quite  as  scrupulous  and  pure  as  that 
of  Uie  most  refined  lady. 

20.  It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
goo4  manners,  kot  to  intei  rupt  another 
PERSON  WHEN  HE  IS  SPEAKING  ;  and  yet  how 
frequently  is  this  plain  rule  of  decorum  viola- 
ted !  To  interrupt  one  in  conversation,  almost 
always  carries  with  it  an  offensive  character. 
Tt  implies  either,  that  we  are  not  instructed  or 
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interested  by  what  he  is  saying  ;    that  we  have 
not  patience  to  hear  him   to  the  end,  and  are 
anxious  that  he  should  come  to  a  more  speedy 
close  ;    or  that  we  are  wiser  than  he,  and  more 
competent  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  speaking  :  neither  of  whicn  is  con- 
sistent with  that  respect  and  benevolence  vvhich 
we  ovve  to  those  with  whom  we  converse.    But, 
while  you  sacredly  guard  against  interrupting 
others  in  conversation,   be  not  impatient  of  in- 
terruption yourself.      Bear  it  with   calmness, 
and  without  the  least  indication  of  irritated  feel- 
ing.     Set  it  down  to  the  score  of  inadvertence, 
of  nervous  excitement,  of  irascible  feeling,  of 
constitutional  impatience — in  short  of  any  thing 
rather  than  a  design  to  give  offence,  unless  you 
are  compelled   by  unquestionable  testimony  to 
adopt  this  unfavourable  construction. 

30.  Never  allow  yourseiffiatly  and  offensively 
to  CONTRADICT  ANY  ONE  with  whom  you  are 
conversing,  provided  you  mean  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  him.  It  is  always  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  and,  to  many  persons,  peculiar- 
ly painful  and  embarrassing.  If  you  susjyect, 
or  even  if  you  are  certain^  that  a  statement 
made  is  entirely  incorrect,  it  stead  of  saying 
bluntl}^,  ^'  that  is  false,"  or  ''  that  is  not  true  ;" 
— or,  **=  the  fact  is  not  as  you  btate  it  ;" — how 
much  more  delicate  and  proper  to  say — ^*Do 
vou  not  mistake  ?" **Are  vou  not   mism- 
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formed  ?'* ^<  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 

are  deceived  with  respect  to  that  matter.'^ 

But  while  you  never  allow  yourself  bluntly  or 
harslily  to  contradict  others,  in  conversation; 
always  make  a  point  of  bearmg;  it  patiently 
when  you  are  contradicted  yowr^e//*.  Remem- 
ber that  it  much  oftener  arises  from  coarseness 
of  mitid,  and  ignorance  pf  propriety,  than  from 
any  intention  to  wound  feelings  ;  and,  there- 
fore, ought,  in  common,  to  be  pitied,  rather 
than  resented,  or  made  mattor  of  offence. 

31.  Guard  against  the  indulgence  op  per- 
sonal VANITY  in  conversation.     This   is  a  foi- 
ble, or  rather  a  sin,  which  so  frequently  lowers 
the  dignity,  and  interferes  with  the  usefulness 
of  men,  otherwise  of  great  excellence,  that  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  fly  from  its  approaches. 
In  any  man  it  is  revolting  ;    but  in  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  or  in  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
it  is   peculiarly  oHensive  and  degrading.      Let 
not  the  excessive  love  of  praise  get  the  posses- 
sion  of  your  mind.     Despisf-  tlie  petty  and  un- 
worthy arts  of  those  who  are  constantly  seeking 
to    draw    it  toward    themselves.       Beware  of 
seeming  to  court  observation  or  attention.     Al- 
ways remember  that  \hr.  larger  your  demands 
on  others  for  their  respect  and   admiration,  the 
less  they  will   be  disposed  to  yield  you.     No 
man  is  so  likely  to  be  both  honoured  and  loved 
as  he  who  appears  never  to  think  of  soliciting 
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or  desiring  either.  Whereas  he  who  insists  oq 
pften  dragging  into  view  his  own  excellence, 
and  who  is  continually  blazoning  his  own  tal- 
ents, attainments  and  virtues,  will  generally  be 
found  to  lose  reputation  just  in  proportion  as  he 
takes  into  his  own  hands  the  task  of  awardingit 
to  himsf'lf 

32.  Vanity,  in  general,  is  the  parent  of  ego- 
tism in  conversation  ; — another  foible,  against 
whii  h  I  exhort  you  to  guard.  <*  Let  not  the 
idea  of  ^/oi/r^e//"  appear  to  be  always  present  to 
your  imagination."  Talk  not  of  yourself,  your 
plan-,  your  doiigs,  or  your  affairs,  in  company, 
if  you  can  easily  avoid  it.  Do  not  embrace  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  relating  something  to  your 
own  advantage,  or  that  of  your  family,  or  rela- 
tives. It  can  scarcely  be  done  in  any  shape, 
however  ingenious,  without  having  an  unplea- 
sant appearance,  aiid  had,  therefore,  better  be 
omiiteu  altogether.  Even  speaking  of  your 
own  defects  and  weaknesses^  will  be  considered 
by  many  as  an  indirect  coiiiplimentio  yourself; 
because;  it  conveys  the  idea  that  you  feel  so  se- 
cure in  the  acknowledged  possession  of  higher 
and  nobler  qualities,  that  you  can  afford  to  be 
thought,  oefective  in  those  of  minor  importance. 

38.  Do  WOT  AFFECT  WIT  m  conversation. 
Wit,  like  poetry,  to  be  tolerable  must  be  very 
good.  Now  ver}'  few  persons  are  possessed  of 
this  comm<iuny  in  its  genuine,  attractive  cha^ 
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racter.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  called  wit, 
like  most  of  the  versifying  in  our  world,  is  but 
an  humble  and  vapid  imitation  of  that  which  it 
wishes  to  be  thought.  Never  attempt  to  force 
nature,  then,  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than 
you  would  in  the  other.  Few  things  are  more 
undignified  and  paltry,  than  to  see  a  man  im- 
potently  struggling  with  attempts  at  wit,  when 
the  only  thing  really  ludicrous  about  the  matter 
is,  the  utttr  failure  of  the  effort.  The  probabi- 
lity is  that  you  have  not  real  wit.  If  you  have, 
it  will  occasionally  disclos^i  itself  in  spite  of 
your  efforts  to  repress  it.  If  you  have  not,  af- 
fecting it,  and  trying  to  excite  it,  will  only 
make  you  an  object  of  ridicule.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  not  a  very  desirable  accomplishment  for  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  It  has  been  commonly 
found  to  be  a  snare  rather  than  a  treasure  to 
those  who  really  possessed  it. 

34.  Do  not  indulge  pedantry  in  conversa- 
tion. By  this  you  will  understand  me  to  mean 
a  formal  and  unseasonable  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing ;  a  fault  into  which  men  of  superficial  know- 
ledge, more  particularly  professional  men,  are 
extremely  apt  to  fall,  and  with  which  some 
cler*i;ymen,  and  especially  young  clergymen, 
are  fr-iquently  chargeable.  If  you  have  ever 
so  much  learning,  there  is  littleness  in  making 
a  parade  of  it  ;  and  if  you  have  but  a  small  por- 
tion ,  there  is  somwthiaig  bordering  on  dishunes- 
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ty  in  vaunting  it  as  if  3'ou  had  much.  The  besi 
rule  in  the  world  on  this  subject  is,  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  of  ever}' valuable  kind  as  you 
can  ;  and  never  to  make  any  fur r her  display  of 
it  than  the  discharge  of  your  duty  necessarily 
demands.  If  you  were  to  hear  a  physician  or 
lawyer  holding  forth,  in  a  mixed  company,  on 
the  technicalities  and  the  recondite  lore  of  his 
profession,  w^ould  you  not  be  disposed  to  smile? 
And  ought  you  not  to  guard  against  exciting  a 
smile  in  others  by  similar  conduct  on  your  own 
part? 

85.  Both  the  spirit  and  the  language  op 
FLATTERY  in  couversation,  are  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  In  any  man  it 
is  base  ;  but  in  him  who  ought  to  be  a  pattern 
and  a  leader  in  all  that  is  good,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently base.  Yet  thei'e  are  clergymen  who  are 
by  no  means  free  from  this  charge.  Their  opi- 
nions of  so  many  persons  and  things  are  either 
openly  solicited,  or  indirectly  required  ;  and 
their  temptations  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  so 
many  different  classes  of  people,  are  so  power- 
ful, that  they  are  not  always  able  to  resist  ihem. 
I  will  not  suppose  any  one  who  bears  the  sa- 
cred offi?.',  to  he  so  unprincipled  as  to  indulge 
in  the  habit  of  indiscriminaie  flattery,  which, 
as  it  must  defeat  its  own  purpose,  is  as  foolish 
and  contemptible,  as  it  is  wicked.  But  what  I 
v^arn  you  against,   is  that  delicate  flattery,  to 
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which  many  sjood  men  are  prone  ;  which  fre- 
qnentl}'  dis2;iiises  itself  undci- the  name  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  poison 
is  the  more  deleterious,  because  it  is  so  delicate- 
ly and  sparingly  administered.  Never  flatter 
any  one.  Never  mike  yo  \v  praise  cheap.  It 
is  not  sinfu],  indeed,  to  commend  another, 
where  commendation  is  really  deserved  ;  but 
let  it  be  bestowed  at  a  proper  time  and  place  ; 
and  be  conscientious  in  fallins;  short  of  what  is 
due,  rather  than  g;oiii2;  beyond  it.  Remember 
how  inflammable  a  thins;  human  vanity  is  ;  and 
guard  against  the  risk  of  kindlins;  it  into  a 
flame.  He  that  JIaftereth  his  neii^hboKr,  says 
the  wise  man,  sprcadeih  a  net  for  his  feet. 

36.  And  as  I  would  warn  you  against  flat- 
teririg  others  :  so  I  would  warn  you,  wiih  no 
less  solemnity,  a2;ainst  inviting  comm  ndation 

AND     FLATTERY    PROM     OTHEHS    TO    YoURSELP. 

Nothing;  is  more  common,  than  what  is  most 
expressively  called,  *' fishing  for  praise." 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  extorted  ;  and  what  is 
it  then  worth  ?  Despise  the  littleness,  as  well 
as  abhor  the  sin,  of  this  miserable  beggary.  I 
have  known  ministers  who  were  in  the  constant 
habit,  immediately  after  descending  from  the 
pulpit,  if  they  fell  in  with  a  brother  clergyman, 
of  asking  him  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  which 
he  had  just  heard.  Where  such  inquiries  are 
rfonfined    to   very  intimate  friends^  they  are. 
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perhaps,  not  to  be  wholly  blamed  ;  although, 
even  then,  they  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
indications  of  vanity,  and  spread  a  snare  for 
the  honesty  of  our  friends,  and  had  better  be 
omitted.  But  when  addressed,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  be,  to  strangers  as  well  as  friends,  there 
is  a  littleness  about  them  truly  contemptible. 
The  same  general  remark  may  be  applied  to 
those  cases  in  which,  though  there  be  not  a  di- 
rect solicitation  to  praise  a  discourse  ;  there  is 
evidently  a  door  opened  for  that  purpose.  I  once 
knew  a  clergyman,  who,  so  far  as  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  never  failed  of  saying, 
to  every  hearer  whom  he  fell  in  with,  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  after  the  close  of  his  own 

sermon,  sabbath  after  sabbath "  We've  had 

a  very  solemn  subject  to  day."  This  I  have 
heard  him  repeat  and  repeat,  until  it  became 
perfectly  nauseating  ;  and  have  observed  him  to 
bow  and  smile  with  much  complacency,  when 
his  own  indirect  compliment  to  his  sermon, 
drew  from  one  good-natured  auditor  after  an- 
other>  a  dose  of  flattery. 

37.  Do  not  SPEAK  of  your  own  perform- 
ances AT  ALL,  after  they  are  brought  to  a 
close,  if  you  can,  consistently  with  duty  avoid 
it.  If  you  appear  satisfied  with  them,  it  will 
be  thought  vanity.  If  you  profess  yourself  dis 
satisfied,ii  will  be  considered  as  an  indirect  me 
thod  oiiiiviting praise.     If  you  merely  make 
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,the  general  subject  on  which  you  have  been 
discoursing,  the  subject  of  conversat  on  in  com- 
pany, afterwards,  even  vvith  the  purest  motives, 
it  will  be  apt  to  be  misconstrued  as  an  ingenious 
device  to  extort  commendation  for  what  you 
have  done.  Never  boast,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  length  of  time,  or  the  care  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  discourses  ;  or,  on  the  other^ 
of  the  expedition  and  ease  with  which  you  pre- 
pare them.  Never  allow  yourself  to  talk  at  all 
on  such  subjects,  unless  you  are  compelled  to 
do  it.  A  ttiousand  other  subjects,  uiore  likely, 
in  those  circumstances,  to  be  useful,  lie  betore 
you.  If  a  discourse  which  you  have  delivered 
be  commended  in  your  presence,  do  not  appear 
either  to  be  too  much  gratified  with  the  com* 
mendation,  or  to  despise  it.  Receive  the  com- 
pliment either  with  respectful  silence,^  vvith 
a  slight  bow,  or  with  the  shortest  possible  ex- 
pression  of  thanks  ;  and,  as  soon  as  is  consistent 
with  courtesy,  change  the  subject. 

3S.  Some  pi  rsons,  under  the  notion  of  avoid- 
ing formality  and  flattery,  give  way  to  a  rude 
FAMILIARITY,  which  they  call,  indeed,  by  some 
favourable  name  ;  but  which  deserves  to  be  se- 
verely reprobated.  I  have  often  known  young 
preachers,  when  they  had  become  a  little  fami- 
liar with  their  companions,  in  the  habit,  when 
addressing  them,  of  calling  them  by  their  chris- 
tian names  only,  or  by  their  surnames  only ; 
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and  indul^in^  habitually,  not  merely  in  the 
freedom,  but  also  in  all  the  coarseness  of  un- 
bridled raillery.  Rely  upon  it,  this  is,  in  ge- 
neral, not  v\ise.  Mutual  dignity,  and  mutual 
respect,  are  indispensable  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  christian  friendship,  in  its  most  pure, 
delicate,  and  profitable  iorm.  If  you  wish  to 
maintain  such  friend>-[.ip,  be  free  and  uncon- 
strained ;  but  never  indulge  in  rude  and  coarse 
familiarity.  Those  who  are  worthy  of  your 
love,  will  certainly  be  repelled  rather  than  at- 
tracted by  it. 

SJ).  When  I  remind  you  of  the  importance 
©f  maintaining  a  constant  rlgard  to  truth 
in  conversation,  you  will  consider  me  as  en- 
forcing a  plain  point  in  ethicks,  which  no  one 
can  dispute.  But  1  wish  to  go  further  than 
this  language  will  be  popularly  considered  as 
importinp:.  I  mean  much  mere  than  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  ougntto  avoid  downright 
lying,  in  conipany,  whether  the  object  of  the 
lie  be  to  flatter,  t)r  to  injure.  It  ought  to  be 
his  object,  in  making  ev(  ry  staten  ent,  in  re- 
peating the  most  trivial  narrative,  to  guard  as 
carefully  against  misrepresenting,  or  exaggera- 
ting ;^ny  fact,  as  if  he  were  on  oath  ;  to  give  no 
false  colouring,  no  over  colouring,  and  not, 
even  in  jest,  to  misstate  the  smallest  circum- 
stance. I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  men  whose  habits  were  of 
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this  kind  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  observe 
what  weight  it  imparted  to  their  word ;  and 
how  CO  npletely  they  were  delivered  from  all 
those  troLiblcsome  explanations  and  retractions, 
to  which  the  less  scrupulous  were  constantly 
exposed. 

40.    Be  strictly  attentive  to  the  circumstances 
of  TIME,  PLACE,  AND  COMPANY  in  Conversation 
Look  round  the  room,    before  you  introduce 
a  particular  new  topick,  and  ask  yourself,  whe- 
ther it  is  a   suitable   one  for  that  company  ? 
Or,  whether  there  be  any  individuals  pre>ent  to 
whom  it  may  be   peculiarly  unwelcome  or  em- 
barrassing?   There  is  an  old  French   proverb, 
the  import  ot  which  is — <'  Be   careful  never  to 
mention  a  rope  in  the  family  of  a  man  who  has 
been  hanged. "     It  is  a   proverb   full   of  good 
sense,  and  social  de?licacy.      Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  persons  of  absent  or  coarse 
minds,   violating  this   rule.       They   introduce 
subjects,     or    indulge     remarks,    calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  most  estima- 
ble  individuals  pjesent  ;    and  this,  not  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  benefiting  the  individuals 
in  question,  or  of  bearing  an  honest  testimony 
against   vice;    but  from  mere  inadvertence  or 
want  of  feeling.     Think,  therefore,  before  you 
speak,  not  on\y  what  you  are  aboui  to  say,  but 
also  to  whom  you  are  about  to  address  it.     It 
ii  laid,  that  Bishop  Burnet  was  so  apt  to  wound 
2u 
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the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing:, by  an  infraction  of  this  rule,  from  mere 
absence  of  mind,  that  some  of  his  best  friends 
were  afraid  of  introducing  lum  to  distinguished 
strarigers,  lest  he  shouh^  embarrass  them  as  well 
as  himself  by  an  infirnuty,  Nshi'^h,  if  its  effects 
had  not  been  sometimes  so  painful,  would  have 
been  often  infinitely  ludicrous.  Direct  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  object  ;  ahd  it  will  soon 
become  as  much  a  f^xed  babit  ofyourmindto 
advert  to  the  persojis  addressed  in  every  con- 
versation, as  to  any  other  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  communication. 

41.  When  any  persons  impart  to  you  '»  know- 
ledge of  facts  i?i  confidence^  make  a  point  of  be- 
ing     DKLICATELT      FAI  i  HFUL      TO     THE     TEUST 

COMMITTED  TO  YOU.      It  not  uofrcqucntly  hap- 
pens that   the  sick  and   the  dying  ;    persons  in 
difficulty  and  distress  ;  and  persons  under  anxi- 
ety of  mind  respecting  their  eternal  state,  make 
communications   in  confidence  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel  ;    under  the  impression  that  they, 
©fall  men,  may  be  most  safely  trusted.     In  ev- 
ery such  case,  preserve  the  most  inviolable   se- 
eresy.      But    there   are   many  other   ca,>es,    in 
which,  though  no   formal  injunction  of  secresy 
is  expressed,   still  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
understood,  by  every  delicately  prudent  mind. 
We  all  know  how   frequently,  and   with  what 
itrict  honour,  professional  secrets  are  kept  by 
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Lawyers  and  Physicians  :  and  I  have  long  been 
of  tiie  opinion  that  habits  of  more  strict  reserve 
than  have  commonly  been  thought  needful, 
ought  to  be  maintained  l}y  clergymen,  with  re- 
gard to  all  c  mmunicMtions  made  to  them,  as 
such  ;  whether  formally  confidential  or  not;  and 
that  even  after  an  ordinary  conversation  on  any 
delicate  or  important  su inject,  it  is  always  best 
to  avoid  repeating  what  has  been  communica- 
ted. No  one  can  tell  how  may  thirgs  may  oc- 
cur which  may  render  it  peculiarly  important 
that  he  should  have  kept  it  to  himself.  You 
may  publish  your  own  secrets,  if  you  choose  to 
be  weak  enough  to  dc  so;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  publish  those  of  others.  In  general,  a  pub- 
lick  man  ought  to  rep'  at  very  little  of  what  is 
communicate  d  to  him.  It  can  do  no  harm,  in 
common  cases,  to  keep  it  secret,  while  the  mis- 
chiefs of  disclosing  if  may  be  endless. 

42.  It  is  the  fault  of  many  to  be  loud,  and 
EVEN  BOISTEROUS,  in  Conversation.  If  the 
company  be  ever  so  Iara;e,  the  moment  the}'  be- 
come a  little  engaged  and  animated,  they  speak 
loud  enough  not  only  to  br  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  room,  but  so  as  to  al tract  and  evenjbrcc 
the  attention  of  the  whole  conipany  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  when  conversing  on  a  subject  which 
ought  not  to  be  matter  of  such  publick  procla- 
mation. There  is  no  little  indelicacy  in  this. 
When  you  are  publickly  addressed,  across  a 
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room,  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  evinces  a 
desire  that  the  whole  company  should  hear 
your  answer  ;  let  your  reply  be  audible^  but 
not  loud.  Let  mildness  and  dignity  mark  ev- 
ery word  you  utter. 

43.  Guard  against  the  too  frequent  use  or 
SUPERLATIVES  in  your  social  intercourse.  Per- 
sons of  ardent,  impetuous  minds,  and  especial- 
ly the  young,  are  apt  to  manifest  an  undue  fond- 
ness for  the  superlative  degree  in  conversation. 
If  they  praise  any  person  or  thing,  they  seem 
to  think  of  using  no  epithets  but  those  which 
imlicate  the  highest  grade  of  excellence.  If 
they  commend  any  one's  talents,  they  are  sure 
to  represent  them  as  of  *' the  highest  order.'^ 
If  they  would  speak  well  of  a  sermon,  they 
pronounce  it  *' incomparably  excellent."  On 
the  contrary,  if  they  undertake  to  express  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  the  terms,  *' contempti- 
ble," ^«  execrable,"  <' detestable,"  are  the  soft- 
est which  they  think  of  employing  In  short, 
the  more  high-wrought  their  figures,  and  the 
more  intense  and  ardent  their  wh  le  style  of 
expression,  the  more  interestiig  they  suppose 
their  conversation  to  be.  Let  me  entreat  you 
to  guard  against  the  habitual  use  of  this  vehe- 
mence and  intensity  of  language.  It  is  seldom 
called  for.  Men  of  sense  and  good  Inste  rarely 
perinit  themselves  to  employ  it.  A  strict  re- 
gard to  truth  generally  forbids  it.     And  with 
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respect  to  thrse  who  are  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying; it,  both  their  praise  and  their  blame 
soon  become  ehe  <p,  and,  at  length  worthless. 
He  who  wishes  his  approbatii)n  or  his  censure 
to  e;o  for  mL.cii,  niU{>t  not  be  very  lavish  of 
either. 

4-k.    Seek   all    convenient    opportunities    of 

CONVERSING  WI  i  H  THE    EMINENTLY    WISE  AND 

GOOD,  and  of  listening  to  their  conver- 
sation. Especially  when  you  are  engaged  in 
investigating  an  important  subject,  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  enjoy  tlie  privilege  of  conversing 
on  thai  subject  with  some  individual,  and  even 
with  more  than  one,  of  profound  views,  and  ex- 
tensive reading.  You  may  often  learn  more  in 
an  hour,  by  conversing  with  such  an  one,  than 
by  the  solitary  readiiig  or  meditation  of  a  month. 
Dr.  Franklin,  once  told  a  friend,  that  some  of 
his  mosi  o.  iginal  thoughts  were  suggested  by 
the  collision  of  conversation  ;  and  that,  too, 
very  often,  upon  subjects  foreign  to  those  on 
which  he  was  conversing.  And  Mr.  Fox,  the 
far-fame(!  parliamentary  orator,  declared  in  the 
British.  Houst:  of  Commons,  that  he  had  learned 
more  from  Mi.  i^wrA-e'^  conversation  than  from 
ail  the  books  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life.* 

45.  Finally  ;      be    constantly    and    vigi- 
lantly observant  of  the  habits  in  eonversa- 

"*=  Rush's  Introductory  Lectures,  p.  349. 
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tion  of  those  persons  who  are  considered  as  most 
pleasant  and  acceptable  in  this  department  of 
social  intercourse.  In  every  community  there 
are  those  who  are  universally  allowed  to  excel 
in  colloquial  accomplishments.  Now  it  will  be 
very  unwise  to  be  humble  hnitators  of  such 
persons;  but  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  take  notice  of  the  means  by 
which  they  attain  success  ;  and  to  make  such 
use  of  what  you  see,  as  your  own  particular  ta- 
lents, habits,  and  character  may  render  proper. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  acquired  much 
excellence  in  this  important  art,  without  the 
happy  talent  of  close  observation,  and,  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  by  his  own  o;ood  sense,  making 
himself  master  of  the  proprieties  and  delicacies 
which  become  the  social  circle. 


IiETTER   V. 


Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace  sea- 
sorted  ivith  salt.  Coloss.  iv.  6. 


RELIGIOUS   COKVERSATIOX, 


Mt  dear  Youiftt  Friewd, 

To  be  able  to  introduce  the  great  subject  of 
Relij:;ion,  in  an  easy,  seasonable,  and  acceptable 
manner,  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  society,  is  a 
most  precious  talent,  the  uses  of  which  are  more 
various, more  rich, more  numerous,and  more  im- 
portant, than  almost  any  that  can  be  mentioned. 

That  this  ability,  when  it  exists  in  a  high  de- 
gree, is,  in  part,  a  natural  talent,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  physical  teiPperament  of  some 
men  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  ready  and 
unconstrained  performance  of  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, than  that  of  many  others.  More  stress, 
however,  I  apprehend,  has  been  sometimes  laid 
on  this  fact,  than  there  ouglit  to  have  been. 
Not  a  few  allege  that  they  have  "  no  gift*'  of 
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this  kind,  and,   therefore,   content    themselves 
in  the   habitual  neglect  of   the  duty.      At   any 
rate,  they  rarely  attempt  it,  and  think  that  they 
cannot    perform     it,    even    tolerably.       But  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  plead,  because  an 
easy,  pleasant,  and  attractive  elocution  is  natu- 
ral, in  a  pecMliar  degree,  to   some,   that  there- 
fore  otiiers   who  cannot  attain  equal  excellence 
in  this  respect,  ought  not  to  attempt  to  speak  at 
all.     The  fact  is,  tne  puwtr  of  introducing  and 
maintaining  religious  conversation  wt  11,  though 
to  a  certain  extejit,  a  natural  gift,  is  yet  capable 
of  GREAT  iMPROVEME   T,   nay,  it  may  be  said, 
of  UNLIMITED  iMPKOvi-.MENT  ;  and  the  true rea- 
son,   no  doubt,    why  son^e  persons,  of  plain  ta- 
lents, and  with   even  striking  disadvantages  of - 
physical  temperament,  yet  excel  in  this  happy 
art,    is  that   they  have    taken  more  pains    to 
CULTIVATE  a  talent  so  peculiarly   precious    to 
the  pious  mind,  and  so  manifestly  useful  in   all 
the  intercourse  of  life.     To  what   appear  to  me 
some  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  this  cul- 
tivation, I  ishall   advert  before  closing  the  pre- 
sent letter. 

My  first  object  shall  be  to  point  out  some 
errors,  in  relation  to  this  subj-^ct,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  prevalent  ;  and  this  will  prepare 
the  vvay  for  a  few  general  counsels  for  conduct- 
ing religious  conversation  ;  and  also  for  cuitiva- 
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ting;  a  bappy  talent  for  the  discharge  of  this  part 
of  christian  and  ministerial  duty. 

1.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  religious 
conversation  tnust  be  introduced  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  companies,  indiscrindnately, 
wh'  ther  the  time,  the  charaf'ter  of  the  persons 
present,  and  the  circumstances,  favour  it  or 
not.  No  doubt  many  who  have  but  little  taste 
for  such  conversation,  omit  to  introduce  it,  un- 
der the  plea  that  there  is  **  no  good  opportuni 
t}^,"  when  it  is  really  otherwise.  But  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  there  are  many  oc- 
casions, in  which  no  suitable  opening  for  il  is 
presented.  On  such  occasions,  to  drag  forward 
the  subject,  in  a  formal  manner-,  and,  as  it  were, 
''by  main  force,"  is  never  judicious,  and  often 
very  revolting.  It  frequently  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  done  as  a  kind  of  official  task, 
which  is  never  likely  to  do  good.  Be  always 
on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  saying  some- 
thing for  the  honour  of  your  Master,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  do  not 
think  it  your  duly  to  compel  people  to  listen 
to  };cu  on  this  most  sacred,  important  and  deli- 
cate of  all  subjects,  when  their  character,  their 
situation  and  their  employment  evidently  close 
up   '■  very  suitable  avenue  of  approach. 

2.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  samt 
Tnethods  of  introducing  and  maintaining  religi- 
ous conversation,  are  equally  adapted  to  all  per- 
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sons,  and  all  occasions.     If  I  am  not  deceived, 

many  adopt  the  notion  that  the  very  same  plan 
of  approach  will   answer  in  all   cases,  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  illiteratCj 
the  occupant   of  high  office,  and  the    most  un- 
pretending, obscure  citizen.     This   is  to  set  at 
naught  all  the  principles  of  human    nature,  and 
to  forget  that  the  circumstances  of  men  have 
much  effect    in    modifying  their   feelings  and 
character.     If  we  open  the  Bible,   we  shall  see 
ample  warrant  for   addressing  some  persons  on 
this  subject  unceremoniously  and  directl)  ;  and 
others  in  a   more   cautious  and  circuitous  man- 
ner.    In  this  sense,  we  ouojht,  with  the  apostle, 
to  *'  become  all  things  to  all  men,   that  we  may 
gain  some  ;"  not  by  flattering  their  prejudices, 
or   countenancing    their    corruptions  ;    but    by 
endeavouring;  skilfully  to  adapt  our  instructions 
and  exhortations  to  their  several  habits,  attain- 
ments, circu  astances,  and  taste.    Those  who  are 
most  mtelligent,  and  whose  pride  would  be  most 
apt  to  be  offended  by  an  abrupt  address,  might 
be  approached,  and   p  rliaps   won,    in  an  indi- 
rect and  gradual  manner.     There  are  thousands 
to  whom  I  might  safely  say — **Pray,   Sir.   do 
you  cherish  the  hope  that  you  are  a  real  chris- 
tian ?"    But  ihere  are  many  others,  to  whom  if 
I  were  to  address  such  a  question,  1  should  ex- 
pect to  be  shut  out   from  all  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching or  benefiting   them  alterwards.     Yet 
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the  very  same  people  might,  by  a  little  address, 
be  insensibly  dra>vn  into  a  free  conversation  on 
the  same  subject,  and  to  answer  that  very  ques- 
tion, without  the   least   offence.      This   is  one 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  some  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  world  is  essential  to  a 
wise  discharge  of  duty.    Nor  is  it  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  this  counsel  to  say,  that,  if  we  follow  it, 
\\e  may  be  tempted  to  defer  too  much  to  human 
rank,  and   corrupt  refinement.      There  is,    no 
doubt,    danger  on  tb.is  quarter,    atiamst  which 
we  ought  to  guard.     But  the  abus*;  of  a  thing, 
is  not  a  legitimate  argument  ai;;ainst  its  use. 
Counterfeits  do  not  prove  that  there  is  no  true 
money  but  rather  the  reverse. 

3.  Another  very  common  error,  in  religious 
conversation,  is  lo  say  too  mu(  h.  A  man 
maybe  'Uoo  full  of  talk"  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  any  other  subject.  That  is,  he  may  talk  so 
much  and  so  long,  as  to  become  **a  weariness" 
even  to  his  pious  hearers,  and  much  more  to 
those  who  are  not  pious.  This  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  rare  occurrence  ;  and  it  becomes  especi- 
ally an  evil,  wlien  the  pious  sentiments  uttered, 
are  all  of  the  most  common-place  sort  ;  and, 
not  only  so,  but  dealt  out  in  that  common-place, 
task -like  manner,  which  very  seldom  makes  a 
favourable  impression  among  discerning  people. 
Guard,  then,  against  "excessive  talkativeness," 
even  here.     Let  wtiat  you   say  on  this  subject 
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be  a  real  "conversation."  Let  one  object  of 
your  addrpss  be,  to  induce  others  to  talk,  <nd 
disclose  their  sentiments  an«<<  feelings,  that  you 
may  know  how  to  ans  er  them  Let  your 
part  of  the  discussion  be  as  lively,  pointed,  and 
short  as  }0U  can  make  it.  Never  allow  it  to 
deg'.nierate  into  formal,  tedious  preaching,  or 
rather  prosing. 

4.  O.jce  more,  it  is  the  error  of  some  to  im- 
agine that  religious  conversation  is  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  tone  of  voice,  and  an  aspect  of  cuu  i- 
tenance,  peculiar  to  iiself  Hence,  while  these 
persons  con^  erse  on  ail  other  subjects  in  a  sim- 
ple, easy,  natural  manner,  the  mom*  nt  they 
pass  to  the  subject  oi  religion,  their  whole  man- 
ner is  ch  mged.  It  becomes  formal  and  artifi- 
cial ;  so  that  you  would  scarcely  know  them  to 
be  the  same  persons'  who  had  been  a  few 
minutes  before  conversing  on  ordinary  subj  cts. 
This  is  a  fault  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  repulsive. 
Why  should  men  cea^e  to  speak  naturally, 
when  they  come  to  speak  on  a  subject  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  in  tl.e  world  ?  Shun 
this  fault  with  the  utmost  care.  Do  not,  in- 
deed, allow  yourself  to  fail -into  the  opposite 
extreme. — I  mean  talking  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion with  levity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let 
all  H;rimace,  all  sanctiinornousnrss  of  manner, 
all  afiected  solemnity,    all    iofty   dictation,  be 
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carefully  avoided.  The  more  simple,  'affable, 
ami  entirely  inartificial  your  manner,  the  more 
you  will  gratify  all  cksses  ;  nor  is  this  all ; 
the  mure  easy  will  you  alvv^ys  (ind  it  to  slide 
ins.  nsibly  into  religious  conyc.sation,  without 
alarming  the  fears  of  t.he  most  thoug"«tles3  •  and 
the  more  easy  to  recur  to  it  again,  after  v  little 
interruption  from  othei-  t(. picks. 

But,  to  guard  apjalnst  these  errors,  is  not  all 
that  is  incumbent  upo.i  you  in  privately  con- 
versiiig  with  men  on  their  eternal  interests. 
My  next  object,  then,  shall  be  to  offer  a  few 
courssels,  whicl^  I  would  fain  hope  may  not  be 
alt(jget her  useless.      And, 

1.  My  Jirst    counsel  is,    that  you  make  a 

FOIN:  OF  I  v'litiJDUCING  RELlGIdUS  CO>VEhSA- 
TIO.N,  WHfcNEVi'.ii  YOU  HAVE  A  GOi«»  OPPOHTU- 
NITT,  AN©  TRAT  YOU  ABOUND  IN  IT,  WHiRE- 
EVER  Tv.'l    SO. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  hours 
ministers  spend  in  company,  without  saying  a. 
word  to  recommend  eit;  er  the  service  or  king- 
dom of  their  Master.  Nay,  some  of  these  hours 
are  speiit  in  the  company  oi  the  truly  pious, 
with  whom  there  is  no  obstacle  to  religious  con- 
versation ;  uho  expect  it  ;  who  desire  it  ;  and 
who  are  disappointed  at  not  finding  it  intro- 
duced To  be  backward  in  introducing  it  in 
such  company  is  unpsjrdonnble.  But  this  is  not 
all.     In  every  company  and  in  every  situation, 
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be  on  t>ie  watch  for  opportunities  to  speak  a 
word  for  C  »rist.  And  when  3  ou  do  not  find 
opporlunities,  by  a  little  address,  you  may  make 
them  :  and  you  wiV  often  do  so,  if  you  have  as 
eager,  and  as  iiwessant  a  desire  to  do^good,  as 
the  miser  b<*s  to  turn  every  thing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  g^i"j  ^'i^  t'^6  ambitious  man  to  gather 
]^rels  fom  all  quarters.  I  have  oftfin  been 
struck  with  tha?  passage,  in  which  the  Apostle 
Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Hebrews  concerning 
ministers,  says — *' They  watch  for  souls."  A^dj 
truly,  the  minister  who  acts  on  the  princiides 
of  «niighlened  fidelity,  ^illthus  **  watch,"  nut 
only  in  the  pulpit,  bur  daily,  and  ia  all  the 
waik.-^  of  pri'/aie  iniernourse.  Ltt  me  eiitreat 
you,  theji,  to  h.-se  no  go^-d  opportunity  of  con- 
versing on  the  most  preciou!*  uf  all  suhjf.ct!>  Let 
your  conversation,  <  ontinually  be  **  with. grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
to  the  hearers,"  You  may  vsay  a  iliousanu  use* 
ful  things  in  private  conversation,  which  you 
neve  could  ut<er  ii-  the  pulpit.  Yo'j  nsay  an- 
swer qu-st^ns,  solve  souphs,  obviate  o;)jec- 
tion.s,  rer)rove  iauUs,  and  communicate  know- 
ledge in  Xhi  parlour,  whirh  could  by  nch  means 
be  brought  into  the  sariciuary.  Above  all,  in 
many  cases  f  private  discourse  you  may  come 
near  to  the  hearr  and  the  con;^cience,  and  adapt 
your  instructions  to  individual  exigt  ncies,  m  a 
way  altogether  impracticable    in  addressing  & 
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public  assembly.  It  has,  therefore,  often  oc- 
curred (0  me  as  a  fact  equally  wonderful  and 
humiliating,  that  Christian  ministers  are  not 
commonly  more  vigilant  in  availing  tliemselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  more  unceasing  in  the 
use  of  it.  That  their  minds  are  not  found  teem- 
ing with  good  thoughts,  pious  hints,  and  in- 
structive, vveighty  sentiments,  as  well  as  direct 
addresses,  wherever  they  go. 

2.  Cultivate  the  important  art  of  introdu- 
cing CONVERSATION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  KE- 
LIGION      IN      AN     EAST     AND     HAPPY     MANNER. 

One  of  the    gr  atest   difficulties  attending  this 
whole  subject  is  to   begin  well.     A  formal  in- 
troduction of  the  subject ;  an  introduction  which, 
as  it  were,  announces  beforehand  the  inten- 
tion of  talking  piou>»ly  ;  and  which,  of  course, 
excites  the  fears  of  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
such  conversation,  ought  certainly,  in  ordinary 
cases,    to  be  avoided       No  less  undesirable  is 
an    abrupi  commencement  of  this  species  of 
conversation,  that  is,  suddenly  entering  upon  it, 
when  something  very    different  had   been,  the 
instant  before,    the  subject  of  discourse.     But 
wh}'  should  we  ever  do  either  of  these  }    What 
subject  can  possibly  be   started,  by  any  indivi- 
dual, or  in  any  company,  which  a  man  of  good 
sense,    and  whose   heart  is  filled    with  pious 
and   benevolent  emotions,  may  not  soon,    and 
n'ithoiit  violence,  convert  into  o  medium  of 
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*ome  useful  duggestions  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ?  The  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  prospects 
of  the  husbandman  ;  the  news  of  the  day  ;  an 
Ordinary  domestick  occurrence  ;  the  return  of 
spring  ;  the  approach  of  autumn  ;  or  an  accident 
on  the  road  ; — these,  or  any  analogous  topicks 
which  may  be  hinted  at,  furnish  ample  occasions 
for  the  introduction  of  pious  sentiments  ;  inso- 
much that  a  social  circle,  might,  by  a  person  of 
tolerable  address,  and  of  the  proper  spirit,  be 
translated  from  the  region  of  perfect  levity,  to 
the  region  of  serious  and  devout  reflection,  be- 
fore they  were  aware  that  the  transition  was  in- 
tended. This  is  a  happt  art.  All  may  learn 
it  who  will  be  vigilant  enough,  and  take  pains 
enough  for  the  purpose.  With  a  modi  rate 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  a  tolerable  ad- 
dress ;  a  little  attention  to  incidents  as  they 
arise  ;  and  a  heart  glowing  with  desire  to  do 
good,  the  task  is  easy.  "  Covet  earnestly  this 
gift ;''  labour  without  ceasing  to  make  it ;  and 
you  will  not  labour  in  vain. 

3.   Let  your  conversation   be  adapted  to 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMPAM''  INTO 
WHICH      YOU     MAY      HAPPEN     TO     BE    THROWN. 

If  the  company  with  which  you  are  called  to 
converse,  be  all  professors  of  religion,  there 
will,  ordinarily,  be  little  difficulty  in  adapting 
your  discourse  to  them  ;  for  you  may  speak 
dirpotly  and  pointedly  on  any  topick  which  oe- 
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curs  as  important.  Especially,  you  may  enter 
with  freedom  into  all  the  refreshing  richness  of 
conversation  on  christian  experience.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  company  consist  altogether  of 
gay  and  worldly  people,  your  utmost  ingenuity 
will  often  be  put  to  the  test  in  leading  them  on 
to  instructive  and  edifying,  as  well  as  pleasant 
discourse.  Yet  even  this  may  be  done,  if  you 
take  them  by  the  right  handle.  When  the 
circle  in  which  you  are  seated,  as  will  be  apt 
still  more  frequently  to  happen,  is  made  up 
partly  of  professors  of  relio;ion,  and  partly  of 
those  who  are  not  so,  a  very  happy  use  may  be 
made  oi  i\\e  former,  as  a  medium  of  conveying 
instruction  to  the  latter.  As  it  is  oftentimes 
one  of  the  m<^st  effectual  modes  of  addressing 
parents,  to  do  it  through  the  medium  of  their 
children,  so  we  may  frequently  speak  to  the 
worldly  and  thoughtless  most  impressively 
through  the  medium  of  the  pious,  who  are  seat- 
ed in  thfcir  presence.  In  short,  study  diligent- 
ly the  different  tastes  and  habits  of  the  aged  and 
the  young,  the  polished  and  the  rough,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  fashionable  and 
the  plain,  in  whose  society  you  may  find  your- 
self; and  endeavour  to  have  **a  word  in  sea- 
son," a  set  of  topicks,  and  a  mode  of  treating 
them,  adapted  to  their  several  characters. 

4.   Guard  against  giving  your  remarks  on  re. 
ligion,   in   the  social  circle,  an  aih  ojff  dicta- 
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TioN  ANB  AUTHORITY.  Tliis  cautioB,  whicli 
was  mentioned  before  in  reference  to  common 
conversation,  is  no  less  important  m  reference 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  Minisiers,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being;  so  much  accustom- 
ed to  speak  with  authcri'.y,  from  th^  pulpit,  arc 
apt,  spontaneous!}?,  and  even  insensibly,  to  fall 
into  a  similar  m.anner  of  speaking  in  private; 
to  be  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  and  to  feel? 
when  their  opinions  ore  in  any  measure  contro- 
verted, as  if  their  official  dignity  were  invad- 
ed. Let  no  spirit  or  feeling  cf  this  kind  in- 
trude into  your  social  intercourse.  The  more 
entirely  you  can  divest  yourself  of  it,  and  sit 
down  with  your  friends  and  associates  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  as  a  friend  and  brother,  who 
claims  no  authority  over  their  consciences,  but 
is  actuated  supremely  by  a  regard  to  iheir  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interest,  the  more  easy  and 
aSfectionate  will  your  conversation  be,  and  the 
more  likely  will  you  be  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  their  minds. 

5.  In  conducting  religious  conversation,  as 

MUCH     AS    POSSIBLE    AVOID    THEOLOGiCAL    CON- 

TROVKRSY.  I  before  cautioned  you  against  the 
habit  of  falling  into  controversy  on  any  sub- 
ject in  company.  But  I  would  now  warn  you 
that  religious  controversy,  when  you  are  con- 
versing with  persons  with  a  view  to  their  spi- 
ritual benefit,    is   peculiarly   undesirable,   and 
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ought  to  be  aroided  as  much  as  possible.  I 
say,  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  there  are  doubt* 
less  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  it, 
without  shrinkina;  from  the  defence  of  the  truth. 
You  will  sometimes  fall  in  with  persons,  who, 
from  a  love  of  disputation,  from  ill  manners, 
from  enmity  to  the  truth,  or  from  a  desire  to 
put  your  ingenuity  to  the  test,  w  ill  compel  you 
either  to  be  silent,  or  to  defend  your  opinions. 
When  you  meet  with  such  persons,  you  must 
manage  them  in  the  best  w^ay  you  can.  Do 
not,  however,  even  with  such,  allow  a  dispute 
to  be  much  protracted.  Draw  it  to  a  close  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Carry  it  on,  while  it  lasts, 
with  all  the  <*  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ.'*  And  let  them  see  that  you  take  no 
personal  offence  at  having  your  opinions  ques- 
tioned ;  but  simply  desire  to- defend  what  you 
deem  truth,  and  to  guard  them  from  injurious 
error. 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  controversy  can 
properly  be  avoided,  by  all  'iieans  decline  en- 
gaging in  it  Theological  disputes,  in  the 
social  circle,  are  seldom  profitable,  and  often 
highly  mjb-chievous.  They  sour  the  temper; 
but  commonly  leave  each  party  confirmed  in 
his  original  opinion.  In  your  ordmary  religi- 
ous conversation,  then,  keep  as  clear  of  what  are 
calieU  disputed  points  m  theology,  as  possible, 
consistently  with  conveying  sound  *nd  useful 
2  z 
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instruction  in  divine  truth.      Wlien  you   ate 
compelled  to  touch  on  them,  let  it  be  under  a 
practical  rather  than  a  polemical  aspect,  and  in 
terms  as  little  adapted  to  give  offence  as  possible. 
"When  you  perceive  the  most  distant  symptom 
of  approaching  controversy,  take  measures  to 
avert   the  impending  storm.     This  may  com- 
monly be  done  by   a  few  kind  words,   or  by 
giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  argument.     It 
may  be    easy  to    prevent    the    evil  ;    but   by 
no  means  so  easy   to  cure  it   when   we  have 
once  fallen  under  its  power. 

6.   You  will  sometimes  fall  in  company  with 

INFIDELS,    WHO  TOTALLY  REJECT    REVELATIOV. 

Conversation  with  them   is  always  a  dtlicate, 
and  often  a  difficult  task.     Make  a  point  of 
treating   them    respectfully,    as   long  as   tiiey 
maintain  decorum   on  their  part  ;  and  even  if 
they  scoff  and  blaspheme,  do  not  suffer  yourself 
to   be  so  far  borne   away  by   irascible  fieeiing, 
as  to  address  them  in  opprobrious  language. 
As  long  as  their  deportment   admits  of  your 
continuing   to  argue  with    them,   do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and   benpvolerice.     In  ad- 
dressing  them  <)o   not  permit   yourself  to  call 
them   by  hard    names,   or  to  impute  to  them 
base   motives.     Endeavour  to   convirce   thtm 
that  you   are  actuated,    not  by  a  fpirir    of  per- 
sonal resentment,  or  wounded  pride  j  but  by  a 
regard  t©  the  cause  of  God,  and  their  own  eternal 
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welfare.     In  arguing  with   tlicm,  however,  do 
not  merely  stand  on  the  defensive  ;  but  show 
them,  on  the  phn  of  Biifler^s  '^Analogy,"  and 
similar  books,  that  most  of  the  objections  which 
they  uroje   against  Revelation,  lie  with   equal 
force  againsf  natural  religion,  which  they  com- 
monly profess  to  believe.      I  have  seldom  seen 
an    unbeliever    who    was   able    to   stand    five 
minutes  before  the  ai'gumentu'in  ad  hominetn 
plan  of  treatment.     Above    all,  in   addressing 
them,  while  you  appeal  to  their  understandings, 
never  f^iil,  in  a  mild  and  respectful  manner,  to 
appeal  to   their  conscience's  and   their  hearts. 
All  my  experience  tells  me   that   nothing  is  so 
likely  to  impress  them  as  this. 

7.   In   conversing   with  persons  of  a  dipfb- 

RENT    RELIGIOUS     DE "DOMINATION     PROM     TOUR 

ow¥,  there  is  need  of  much  vigilance  both  as  to 

the  matter  and  manner  of  your  conversation. 

In  all  such  conversations,  guard  against  either 

manifesting  or  feeling  a  proselytins^  spirit.    Be 

much  more  anxious  to  see  them  Christians,\hdiX\ 

to  see  them  Presbyterians.      Dwell,  therefore, 

much   more  on   the   futKlamental  avA  precious 

points  of  our  common  Christianity,  than  on  the 

pfcoliarities   (;f    either   their,    or    your    sect. 

While  ihey  see   that   you   are  deeply  serious, 

and  anxious  to   promote   their  eternal  welfare, 

let  them  perceive  ihal  you  «re  not  anxious  to 

win  them  to  your  parly.     Agree  with  tfiem 
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as  far  as  you  can.  Treat  them  with  pointed 
respect  and  attention  ;  if  they  appear  pious, 
with  as  much  affection  as  if  they  belonged  to 
your  particular  denomination  ;  and  even  if  they 
make  overtures  for  joining  your  own  church, 
do  not  be  ready  to  catch  at  rheir  proposal. 
Manifest  no  eagerness  to  receive  them.  On 
the  contrary,  rather  show,  in  all  their  extent, 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  iransfer- 
ing  t  eir  religious  connexion.  However  un- 
worthily, in  relation  to  this  subject,  persons  of 
other  sects  may  treat  you  or  yours,  never  allow 
yourself  to  imitate  their  pernici  ius  example. 

8.  The  introduction  of  religious  conversation 
among  ENTIRE  STRANGE  US,  is  oftcn  Very  desi- 
rable and  important  :  and  yet,  frequently,  re- 
quires no  little  address.  1  said  thai  it  is  often 
very  desirable  and  important  ;  for  more  than 
once  have  I  known  a  minister  to  be  in  company 
a  whole  afternoon,  or  lon.gtr,  with  a  circle  of 
strangers,  several  of  wh-.-m,  ihougii  unknown 
to  him,  were  earnestly  desirous  vf  hearing  him 
engage  in  rei  gious  conve.sation  ;  and  wure 
notaiittie  disappointed  t:-  fii\d  the  intervievv 
at  an  kin<}j  witisout  his  having  introduced  it. 
Many  a  precious  opportunity  of  instructing 
the  gnorant,  ol  directing  t.'ie  perplexed  and 
inquirin.q;,  and  of  coiniorting  the  sorrowful, 
has  been  ihus  lost  Gu^rd  against  all  such 
omissions.      JSever  allow  yourself  lo   be  half 
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an  hour  in  company,  evea  with  the  naost  perfect^ 
strangers,  wiihout  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  ttienj  have  a  tast'-  for  serious 
conversation.  There  are  many  ways  of  as- 
certaming  this,  wiihout  mtiusion  or  indelicacy. 
A  cursury  remark,  or  an  apparently  incidental 
inquiry,  may,  and  probably  k\1\]^  elicit  enough 
to  solve  your  doubt.  Many  a  prccitu^  conver- 
sation has  resulted  from  such  an  explojing  re- 
mark or  inquiry.  Like  the  discovery  of  a  re- 
freshing spnn<2;  in  a  parched  and  dreary  wilder- 
ness, not  unfrequently  has  a  ministtr  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  well  as  a  private  christian,  met  with  a 
spiritual  feast  himself,  and  been  the  means  of 
imparting  a  feast  to  others,  when  he  least  of  4li 
expected  such  a  pleasure  ;  when,  perhaps,  he 
was  ready  to  say  within  himself,  **  there  is  no 
fCc^rofGod  in  this  place. " 

9.  Introduciiig  and  conducting  religious 
convtrsation  with  persons  of  wealth,  and 
HIGH  STATION  IN  sociETV,  is  a  ptculiarly  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  duty  Peculiarly  important,  be- 
cause any  good  impn-ssiun  made  on  thcin,  will 
be  likely  to  extend  itself  more  'widely  ;  aid  in 
many  respects,  delicate  anJ  diliicull,  because 
this  class  of  persons  are  more  in  UjC  habit  of 
being  approached  with  Uefer(.nce,  and,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  more  apt  to  be  nice,  and'  even 
fastidious,  in  their  feelings,  than  many  others. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
difficulties  of  this  duty  have  been,  by  some, 
greatly  over-rated  ;  and  that  plain,  good  sense, 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  piety  and  bene- 
voleLce,  will  be  found,  humanly  speaking,  safe 
and  adequate  guides,  in  all  ordinary  causes.  My 
advices  on  this  point,  shall  be  short.  Never, 
on  any  account,  court,  or  affect  the  company  of 
the  wealthy  and  great.  Never  take  pains  to  be 
much  with  them  ;  and  never  boast  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. When  you  are  providentially 
thrown  in  their  way,  sacredly  avoid  every  thing 
that  approaches  to  a  supple,  sycophantick  spi- 
rit of  accorn  modal  ion  to  their  errors  or  vices. 
Never  accost  them  with  that  timid,  embarrassed 
diffidence,  which  may  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
you  have  more  veneration  for  them,  than  for 
your  duty  or  your  God.  At  the  same  time,  let 
nothing  of  the  unmannerly,  the  sullen,  or  the 
morose  mark  your  deportment  toward  them. 
An  old  divine  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^'Please 
all  men  in  the  truth  ;  but  wound  not  the  truth 
to  pleaie  any."  Let  them  see  that  christian 
duty  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect 
politeness.  Introduce  pious  thoughts,  and  di- 
vine truth  to  their  view,  in  a  gentle,  and  some- 
times in  an  indirect  manner  ;  and  let  them  see 
that  you  are  much  more  intent  on  doing  them 
good,  than  gaining  their  favour.  When  you 
have  occasion  to  oppose  them,  let  it  be  done 
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mildly  and  meekly,  but  firmly  ;    with  the  air 
and  manner  of  one  who  dislikes  to  opp  "^e,  but 
feels  consUdined   to    ''obey  God    rather   than 
man."     li)  a  word,  I  believe  that  a  minister  of 
the  g;ospel  never  appears  to   more  advantajs^e  in 
the  view  of  those  who  are  considered  as  t^ 
great  ones  of  this  world,  and  is  never  likely  to 
make  a  more  deep  impression  upon  them,  than 
when  he  makes  ihem  to  feel — no(   by  ostenta- 
tion, sanctimoniousness  or  austerity  ;  not   even 
by  importunately    soliciting   their  attention  to 
his  own  views  of  truth  and  duty — but  by  ex- 
hibiting meek  decision  of  spiritual  character, — 
that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  who  re- 
gards the  authority  and  favour  of  God  above  all 
things,  and  whose  supreme  and   habitual  object 
is  to  promote  the  everlasting  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-men, 

10.  Never  imagine  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
VIOLATE  Gf  OD  MANNERS,  either  in  iiitroducing 
or  continuing  «eiigious  conversaiion.  This  is 
never  proper,  because  never  necessary.  If  you 
cannot  persuade  an  individnal,  by  a  miid  and 
respectful  mode  of  aodress  to  listen  to  you,  it  is 
better  to  forbear.  An  attempt  Xi}  force  what  you 
have  to  say,  on  one  who  steadfastly  or  profane- 
ly resists  vou,  is '•  casting  pearls  before  switie. " 
And  violating  the  respect  which  is  due  to  any 
person,  u  ider  tn?  notion  of  promoting,  in  this 
way,  his  spiritual  interest,  is,  usually,  of  all  dc- 
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lusions,  one  of  the  greatest.  If  you  watch  for 
the  mollia  tonpora  fandi,  jou  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  approachiijg  Jiim,  if  he  be  acces- 
sible at  all.  If  you  wait,  wiih  a  proper  temper, 
au'-s  with  humbl.'  prayer,  for  a  door  to  be  open- 
ed for  doing  him  go-jd,  you  will,  probably,  not 
wait  in  vain. 

II.  When  you  are  called  to  converse  with 
persons  under  religsous  impressions,  ad- 
dress yoursf^^If  to  the  duty  with  much  serious- 
ness and  prayer.  Remember  that  what  you 
say,  may  influence  their  eternal  condition  ;  and 
therefore,  that  every  word'  is  important  ; — im- 
portant to  them,  to  yoursell,  and  to  the  church 
of  God.  Remember,  too,  that  the  task  of  in- 
structing and  guiding  those  who  are  *' asking 
the  way  to  Zion,"  is  as  delicate  and  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  It  requires  much  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  aw  of  human  na- 
ture, and  much  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  as 
a  practical  system.  Study  to  qualify  yourself  for 
this  interesting  and  momentous  duty,  by  much 
conver.se  with  your  own  lieart  ;  by  much  inter- 
course with  those  whose  n)i  iistrj- God  has  emi- 
nently blessed  ;  by  reading  the  best  books 
which  tend  to  throwjight  on  christian  character 
and  experience  ;  and,  above  all,  by  humble  im- 
portunate prayer  for  th^t  wisdom  which  is 
adapted  to  '*  win  souls,"  and  to  *<  guide  them 
in  the  way  of  peace."     He  who  allows  himself 
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to  enter  on  this  duty  witliout  much  considera- 
tion, and  humbly  looking  io  heaven  for  aid  ; 
OTlC:  perform  itii.  a  slight  and  careless  manner, 
must  niake  a  n,iserajle  estimate  both  of  minis- 
terial fidelity,  and  of  the  woilh  of  immortal 
souls. 

\2.  Befure  you  enter  on  the  duty  of  convers- 
ing with  any  (-ne  on  this  n:0st  importatit  of  all 
sul)jecis,  endeavour,  if  posbii)lfc,  to  j  earn  some- 

THI^G     OP     THE     PECULIAR      CHARACTER     AND 
TEMPERAMENT    OP     THE    IMj^VIPtAL.         There 

are  peou liar  ties  of  this  kind,   which  frequent- 
ly exert  an  immediate  and  important  influt- nee 
on  reli2;it.'us  exercises.      Some  persons    have  a 
remarkai)ly  sanguine   temperament,  and  buoy- 
ant animal  spiiirs,  which  are  apt  to  impart  ar- 
dour to  their  feelings  on  all  subjects,    and,  of 
course,  to  confer  on  their  religious  impressions 
the  appearance  of  more  decision  and  inten^iity 
of  character  than  they   reall}  possess".     Others 
lab(|ur    under   a    constitutional   depression    of 
mind,  v.hich   is  ever  disposed   to  look  on  the 
dark  side  of  things,   and  sometimes  borders  on 
melancholy  and  even  despondency  ;  and  which 
always  prevents  them  from  dfing  justice  to  the 
evidence  in  th-.-ir  own  favour :    while  a  third 
class   are   affected   with   some   bodily   disease, 
"which  not  unfrequently  benumbs  or  agitates  the 
mind,  and  creates  no  small  difficulty  in  judging 
of  its  real  slate.     Now  in  conversing  with  an 
A  2 
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individual  who  is  anxious  respecting  bis  eternal 
interest,  it  is  of  g;reat  importance  lo  know  whe- 
ther he  IS  under  tlie  spj^cial  influence  of  any  of 
thcvse  physical  difliculties,  or  temperamental 
predispositions.  Fct,  on  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry, the  course  to  be  pursued  must  be  in 
some  measure  modified.  The  undue  confidence 
of  some  ou^ht  to  be  firmly  r«'pressed  ;  and  ihe 
precipitancy  of  others  resirained  or  cautioned. 
The  backwardness  of  the  timid  should  be  sti- 
mulated, and  the  trembling  apprehensions  of 
the  melancholy  and  desponding,  if  possible,  re- 
moved, by  affectionate  encouragement.  The 
wise  physician  of  the  body  is  always  careful 
to  inq  ure  about  the  presence  of  disturbing 
forces  ii.  the  mind,  and  prescribes  accordingly. 
In  like  manner,  the  wise  physician  of  the  soul 
wil?  endeavour  to  explore  every  physical  idio- 
syncrasy which  distinguishes  the  spiritual  pa- 
tient to  vvhom  he  may  be  called,  and  address 
him  iHja  corresponding  manner.  If  you  ^lave 
not  alread}-  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him, 
make  such  inquiries  respecting  his  habits,  life, 
temperament,  and  other  p<  culiarities,  as  may 
put  you  in  possession  (jf  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation. And  instead  of  making  your  conver- 
sation, if  such  it  may  De  called,  to  consist  chief- 
ly, of  continued  address  on  your  part,  which 
is  the  favourite  manner  of  some  ;  resort  much 
more  to  the  nlan  ©f  affable  and  affectionate  in- 
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terrngation,  which  will  lead  the  individual,  at 
\\evy  step,  to  disclose  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  ana  thus  furnish  you  with  some  of  the 
best  indications  for  adapting  your  addresses  to 
his  case. 

13.    Be  careful  to  give  clear  doctrinal 

INSTRTTCTIOW     CONCERNING    THE    PLAN    OP    c  AL- 

VATiOv  to  those  who  are  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing. I  have  observed  it  to  be  the  manner  of 
so  le  in  co.iversing  with  such  p  rsons,  to  deal 
chiefly  in  tender  and  solemn  exhortation  ;  un- 
der the  belief  that  the  grand  object  aimed  at 
ought  to  be  to  impress  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  lather  then  tu  impart  dvictrinal  know- 
ledge. But  it  ouo;ht  to  be  remembered  that 
neith^-r  the  conscience  nor  the  heart  can  ever 
be  ,si<z7a6/y"ifr» pressed  but  through  the  medium 
of  truth  I  is  only  so  far  as  Gospel  truth  is 
apprehen.led,  that  any  genuine  scriptural  exer- 
cises with  regard  to  ir  jan  exist.  Carefully 
study,  then,  to  imp?.;  t  to  every  anxious  mind 
clear  views  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  ^ot  that,  in  conversing  with  such 
persons,  you  are  ever  to  perplex  them  with  the 
metaphysical  refinements  of  theology,  which 
ought  ever  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided. 
But  the  course  which  I  detm  of  so  mucn  im- 
portance is,  that  you  constantly  endeavour  to 
fill  their  minds  vjith  plain,  simple,  connected 
Bible  truth  j  that  you   dwell  on  the  scriptural 
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character  of  God  ;  the  nature  and  requisitions 
of  his  holy  Law  ;  the  polhjtion,  guilt  and  dan- 
ger of  all  men  in  their  natural  state  ;  the  divin- 
ity of  the  Saviour:  the  efficv^oy  of  his  atoning 
sacritice  ;  the  unsearchable  riches  and  freci^ss 
of  his  scrace  ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
rescenersH'.g  and  sanctifying;  the  heart  ;  and 
the  utter  helplessness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
perfect  respoiisibility  and  olameworthiness  of 
man  : — Just,  as  far,  and  no  further,  than  these 
great  doctrines  ^re  fastened  on  the  conscience, 
and  impressed  on  the  heart,  may  we  hope  to 
become  the  instruments  of  saving  benefit  to 
those  whom  we  address 

15.  Be  not  too  ready  to  spe\k  peace,  or 
TO  ADMINISTER  CONSOLATION  to thosc  who  are  in 
a  serious,  anxious  state  of  mind.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, pai  .iul  to  see  any  one  in  distress; 
and  the  spiritual  physici:m  will  ^^e  uftv.-n  strong- 
ly tempted  by  false  benevolence,  lo  encourage, 
and  administer  comfort,  where  he  ought  not. 
Beware  of  this  It  is  infinitely  better  that 
an  anxiousin.quirer  after  salvation  should  pass  si 
few  more  weeks  or  months  in  a  state  of  deep 
mental  solicitude,  and  even  anguish,  than  that 
he  should  be  prematurely  coml'orted,  and  led  to 
repose  in  a  false  hope,  from  which  he  may  li- 
ver awake.  Be  not  afraid,  then,  to  be  perfect- 
ly faithful  :  to  lay  opcri  every  wound  to  the  very 
bottom,  before  you  attempt  to  heal  it.     Be  slow 
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in  administering  comfort,  while  tlie  ieasl  dottbt 
remains  witli  regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  in- 
dividual. Indeed  I  have  often  thouoht  that  it 
is  very  seldom  proper  fur  a  minisier,  or  any 
other  pi<;us  man,  in  conversing  v\ith  an  ai  xious 
person,  to  be  forward  to  pn  nounce  a  favourable 
judgment  with  respect  to  his  state.  You  may 
be  deceived  in  your  opinion,  3.nd  y.;u  n^ay  be 
the  means  of  deceiving  him  tatally.  It  is,  in 
common,  much  sai'er  and  beticr  for  him  to  be 
brought  to  a  favourable  conciusiou  concerning 
himself,  by  that  heavenly  teaching,  which  can- 
not deceive  ;  and  which,  though  sometimes 
more  tardy  in  exi\ibiting  its  results  than  earthly 
wrisdom  expects  and  desires,  always  furnishes 
the  safest  and  best  testim.Hiy. 

16.  Be  nut  hasty    in    publishing  the  exer- 

CISKS  OR  SITUATION  OF  THOSE  WHOM   YOU    K^j^jw    xO 

BE  ANXIOUSLY  INQUIRING.  It  is  eepiy  painful 
to  obs(-rve  the  f-cqui  ncy  and  iiijiidioiousar-s 
with  which  this  rule  U  ir-frir:ired.  A  person, 
perhaps,  has  scarcely  become  ct)nj>c.cus  to  him- 
self ofdeep  solicitude  re^pt-ctir.g  his  sp-riiujl  in- 
terest, and  giveis  a  hint  of  it  to  his  minister,  or 
to  5iom»- pious  iriend,  before  it  is  iWazed  abroad; 
beooii.es  matter  of  publick  sp.'culatioa  ;  and 
leads  a  number  of  persons  immediately  to  crowd 
around  him,  and  offer  the-ir  services  as  his  in- 
structors and  guides.  The  consequence*  of  this 
method  of  proceeding  are  often  extrtmely  un- 
B  2 
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happy.  Some  are  puffed  up,  by  becoming  ob- 
jects of  so  much  unexpected  attention  and  con- 
Tersation.  Others  are  revolted,  and,  perhaps, 
deeply  disgusted,  at  bemg  addressed  by  so  ma- 
ny on  the  subject  of  their  exercises,  and  by 
some,  it  may  be,  very  injudiciously.  While  a 
third  class,  whose  impressions  are  slight  and 
transient,  are  mortified  at  being  held  up  to  view 
as  awakened  persons,  and  afterwards  lying  un- 
der the  odium  of  having  gone  back  ;  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  some  cases,  so  much  mortified,  as  to 
withdraw  from  those  individuals  and  opportuni- 
ties, which  might  have  been  essentially  useful. 
Besides  all  this,  it  has  often  happened,  that  the 
number  of  serious  persons  who  have  immedi- 
ately clustered  nronnd  an  individual  thus  pub- 
lickly  announced  as  under  religious  impressions, 
has  been  so  great,  and  their  talents,  knowledge, 
experience,  and  capacity  for  giving  sound  in- 
struction so  extremely  various,  that  they  have 
perplexed,  confcfunded,  and  most  unhappily 
retarded,  the  object  of  their  well-meant  atten- 
tion, instead  of  really  hoping  him.  With  al- 
most as  much  propriety  might  a  physician  of 
the  body,  when  he  found  a  patient  ill  of  a  du- 
bious disease,  throw  open  i)is  apart -inent  to  ev- 
erv  intmdcr,  and  invite  every  medical  practi- 
tioner within  twenty  miles  of  him,  however 
discordant  th^  ir  theori«'S,  to  come  in  and  pre- 
scribe at  pleasure  for  the  sufferer. 
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!My  advice  is,  that,  when  you  ascertain  thar, 
any  one  is  becoming;  seriously  thoughtful  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  you  keep  it,  for  a  short  time, 
to  yourself.      Indeed,  that  you   thus  keep  the 
fact,  until  his  exercises  begin  to  assume  a  defi- 
nite shape  and  character  ;    being  careful,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  attend   to  the  case  with  consci- 
entious diligence  yourself.     When  you  judge 
the  way  to  be  open,  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  the  individual  to  one  or  two 
of  those  persons  in  whose  knowledge,  piety  and 
prudence  you  have  most,  confidence,  and  whom 
you   know  to  have  the  peculiar  confidence  of 
the  individual  in  question.     The  ca>e  of  the  spi- 
ritual seed,  is  a  little  like  that  of  the  natural. 
When  we  place  a  seed  in  the  ground,  we  allow 
it  a  little  time  to  vegetate  under  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  soil.     He  who  should  go  every  few 
hours  to  the  spot  where  it  was  deposited,  and 
drag  it  forth,  in  order  to  see  how  the  process  of 
vegetation  was  going  on,  would  be  considered 
as  a  very  unv/ise  husbandman.     So  he  who,  in 
regard  to  seed  of  a  nwch  more  important  and 
delicate  nature,  will  not  give  it  time  to  shoot 
and  grow  a  little,   before  it  is  forced  on  the 
publick  gaze,  acts  a  part,   I  must  think,  b}^  no 
means   adapted   to  promote  the  best  interests 
either  of  the  individual  immediately  concerned, 
or  of  the  church.     If  he  would  consent  to  walC 
a  sho7*t  fimc^  the  yiew  taken  \^o\jV\  probably 
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soon  be  found  much  more  pleasant  and  edify- 
ing, or  to  assume  a  character  which  ought  not 
to  be  made  publick  at  all. 

17.  Guard  against  conversing  too  mvgh 
AT  ONE  TIME,  with  thi-TC  who  are  under  seri- 
ous impressions.  I  am  deeply  persuaded,  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  minds  of  such  persons,  in 
consequence  of  being  incessantly  piied  with 
conversation,  even  though  ^^i  good  quality y  yet 
from  its  excess  as  to  quantity ^  have  been  kept 
in  a  state  of  agitation  and  conflict,  longer  than 
they  would  probably ^othe? wise  have  been. 
And  the  evil  has  been,  no  doubt,  increased,  as 
I  just  hinted,  when  a  number  of  individuals, 
of  diflerent  degrees  of  knowledge,  piety,  and 
judgment,  have  undertaken  to  inculcate,  each 
his  peculiar  views,  on  the  persons  in  question. 
I  am  corfident  that  although  persons  in  this 
deeply  interesting  state  of  mind,  ought  to  be 
frequently  instructed  and  exhorted,  by  compe- 
tent counsellors  ;  yet  few  things  are  more  in- 
jurious to  them  than  to  be  annoyed  by  inces- 
sant, common-place  conversation.  It  is  an  ut- 
ter mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  benefited 
by  being  always  in  society,  even  of  the  best 
kind.  They  need  much  time  for  retirement, 
self-examination  and  prayer,  and  ought  to  be 
referred  much  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  few  thoughts 
dt  a  time,  from  a  piou?  friend^  clear,  seasonable. 
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instructive,  and  to  the  point,  will  be  most  iikelr 
to  be  UBefuI.  After  receiving  these,  at  suitable 
intervals,  they  ought  to  be  left  much  in  their 
closets,  with  their  Bibles  and  their  God  ;  and 
to  be  frequently  told  to  iuuk  rather  to  jthe  Sa- 
viour than  to  man  for  help. 

IS.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  encouraging  those 
of  whose  seriou-^ness  you  have  a  favourable 
opinion,  to  go  forward  axd  make  a  profes- 
sion OF  RELIGION.  This  is  umioubtedly  often 
done  vvith  very  undue  precipitation  Persons 
of  very  tender  age,  and  others,  previously,  of 
very  equivocal  character,  have  been,  literally, 
hurried  to  the  Lord's  Table  in  less  than  a 
week  after  the  commencement  of  their  serious 
though tfulness  ;  without  allowing  them  time 
fully  to  <*  countthe  cq  '  ;"  and  before  they  were 
able  to  put  their  Exercises  to  such  a  test  as 
might,  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  or  others. 
Hence  many  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  la 
a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  after  making 
this  solemn  profession,  have  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  bereft  of  all  comfortable  hope  ; 
their  evidences  of  christian  character  gone  ; 
their  interest  in  the  subject  in  a  great  measure 
lost ;  and  their  minds  filled  with  regret  that 
they  had  been  so  hasty.  It  was  now,  however, 
difficult  to  retreat,  and  their  whole  lives,  per- 
haps, have  been  spent  in  a  heartless,  and  of 
course,  a  comfortless  profession. 
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It  is  readily  granted  that  neither  Sviripture 
nor  reason  fix  any  precise  period,  ciurin«;  which 
candidates  for  church  communion  are  bound 
to  wait,  in  order  to  put  the  stability  of  their 
religious  character  to  the  test.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly evident,  that  extraordinary  cases  ought  to 
prescribe  rules  for  themselv  es.  But,  in  general, 
it  is  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  a  few 
months,  at  least,  of  serious  and  prayerful  delib- 
eration, before  taking  a  step  so  solemn,  so  mo- 
mentous, so  irrevocable  ;  a  step  likely  to  be 
followed  with  so  many  interesting  consequences 
to  those  who  take  it,  and  to  the  sacred  family 
with  which  they  propose  to  become  connected. 
Let  no  desire  to  see  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
professors,  ever  lead  you  to  depart  from  this 
principle.  I  have  more  than  once  repented 
having  given  what  afterwards  appeared  to  be  pre- 
mature encouragement  to  come  to  a  sacramen- 
tal table ;  but  never  did  i  repent  advising  to  a 
few  month's  deliberation  and  delay,  when  the 
preparation  was  doubtful. 

19.  In  conversing  on  the  subject  of  practi- 
cal religion,  especially  with  those  who  are  not 
well  informed  on   the  subject,  be  spakik©  in 

THE     USK     OP      THAT     TECHMCAJL     LANGUAGE, 

which  many  continually  employ.  I  refer  to  a 
number  of  phrases,  of  standing  use  in  many 
pious  circles,  which,  although  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  them  is  undoubtedly 
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correct  and  important,  are  yet  so  remote  tVoni 
the  language  of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  that 
they  sound  strano'ely,  not  to  say  unintelligi- 
bly, out  of  the  circles  to  which  I  allude.  Many 
pious  ministers  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  language  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent, which  I  know  render  their  conversation 
not  a  little  revolting  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  and  frequently  present  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness. 

As  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  misunderstood  on 
a  subject  so  important,  I  think  it  proper  to 
l^ive  a  specimen  of  the  phrases  to  which  I  refer. 
Thus  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  it 
stated,  that  **  a  great  revival  has  broken 
GuV*  in  such  a  place  ; — that  there  is  ^^  a  great 
religious  stir*^  in  this  or  that  congregation  ; — 
that  such  an  individual,  or  such  a  iiumber  of 
individuals,  have  been  ^' struck  under  convic- 
tion ;^' — that  a  p?irticular  person  appears  to  be 
f'  in  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth'''' — that  a  per- 
son whose  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  religion  is 
V-T;  greats  ''^has  been  roughly  handled^  but 
is  likely  to  he  brought  through  ;" — that  such 
another  *'A'Za  bee  ft  happily  brought  through;''^ 
that  so  many,  in  a  certain  place,  are  ''^brought 
undtr  conviction,^^  and  so  many  **  A«ue  ob- 
tained hopes y^'  &c.  Now,  although  1  am  con- 
2  c  2 
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fident  I  need  not  assure  i/ou,  that  I  am  a  warm 
friend    to    revivals  of  religion  ;    although    the 
ideas  intended   to  be  expressed   by  the  phrases 
in  question,  are,  in  my  view,   perfectly  sound 
and  scriptural,  and  infinitely  momentous  ;  and 
although  any  one  who  is  capable  of  ridiculing 
these  ideas.    **  knows  nothing  yet  as  he  ought 
to  know  ;"  yet  I  cannot  think  that  the  use  of 
these  phrases,  especially  in   mixed  companies, 
is   advisable.     My  objections  to  them  are  se- 
veral.   Some  of  them  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether  unintelligible  to  many  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.    Others  are  derided  as  vul- 
gar cant,  as  terms  expressive  of  the  appearance 
of  a  plague  or  pestilence,  rather  than  of  a  rich 
"blessing,  and  which  rather  repel,  than  instruct 
or  conciliate.     While  a  third  class  are  regard- 
ed as  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  Him  who  alone  can  know  the  heart 
and  tell  the  number  of  those  who  have  become 
reconciL'd  to  hisn.     Would  it  not  be  better  to 
use  language  which  all  seriously  disposed  per- 
sons understand  and  approve  ?     Would  it  not 
be  qi'ite  as  expressive,  and  more  intelligible  to 
many,  if  you  were  to  sav,  that   *^a  revival  has 
commenced,'^  or  **a  work  of  divine  grace  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced,"  in  such  a  place  ; — 
that  a  particular  individual  is  <^  under  serious 
impressions," — or  is  ''deeply  anxious  on  the 
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Subject  of  religion," — or,  ^*  appears  to  be  con- 
vinced of  sin/' — or,  is  ^^  in  great  distress  of 
mind  ;'' — that  *«  many  appear  to  be  awakened 
from  a  state  of  carelessness,  and  to  be  more  or 
less  anxious,"  and  that  others  **  appear,  or  pro- 
fess, to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  gospel  hope  ?" 

I  presume,  if  you  had  occasion  to  interrogate 
an  intelligent  stranger,  who  you  had  reason 
to  fear  was  destitute  of  piety,  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  his  mind,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
you  would  hardly  think  it  wise  to  begia  by 
saying — <^  Pray,  Sir  are  you  born  again  ?  or 
are  you  yet  carnal  V^  Yet,  why  not,  as  both 
the  principal  phrases  in  this  question,  are  taken 
from  the  Bible  ;  and  as  you  and  I  fully  be- 
lieve these  phrases  to  be  expressive  of  impor- 
tant realities  ?  Your  reason,  I  suppose,  for  not 
thinking  it  wise,  would  be,  that  this  language 
is  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  understood  by 
many  who  are  well  informed  on  other  subjects; 
and  that  such  persons,  because  they  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  bandied  about  by  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical,  and  cannot  enter  i[)to  its  precious 
meaning,  are  generally  revolted  by  it. 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Foster, 
the  pious  and  eloquent  Enjiilish  Essayist,  in  his 
proposal  to  discard  what  he  calls,  the  *<  theolo- 
gical didect," — the  '< technical  terms  of  evan- 
gelical religion."  I  am  afraid  that,  if  these 
terms  were  dismissed,  the  things  intended  by 
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them  would  soon  disappear  also.  1  do  not 
wish  a  single  Bihle-phrast  to  be  banished  either 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  parlour  Yet,  I  can  ea- 
sily conceive  that  there  are  even  Bible-phrases, 
which  may  be  advantageous!}^  exchanged  for 
others,  more  familiar  to  those  who  are  is^norant 
of  the  Bible,  and  better  adapted,  until  tliey  be- 
come enli2;htened,  to  convy  spiritual  ideas  to 
their  minds.  It.  is,  evidently,  on  this  princi- 
ple that  ministers,  every  sabbath,  in  the  pulpit^ 
explain  Script  .re,  by  using  more  common  lan- 
guage, and  that  which  is  better  understood,  to 
exoress  its  heavenly  doctrines.  But  trie  lan- 
guage which  I  advise  you  to  avoid,  is  not,  as 
commonly  employed,  Bible  language  at  all. 
And  !  see  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  contra- 
ry, in  the  use  of  terms,  against  v/hich  many 
are  strongly  pnjadiced;  and  which  if  it  do 
not  deserve  the  nafne  of  cant,  will  certain- 
ly, by  many,  be  considered  as  bearing  that 
character.  Let  your  general  rule  be,  in  conver- 
sing on  the  great  and  precious  subjects^of  revi- 
vals of  religion,  and  ci.ristian  experience,  to 
employ  terms  which  are  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  mo«t  (  nlightened  practical  writers, 
and  adapted  to  make  the  best  impression  on 
those  whom  we  address. 

20.  Take  pains  to  prepare  yourself  for 
conducting  religious  conversation  in  an  easy 
and  edifsdng  manner.     For  this   purpose,    be 
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familiar  with  practical  books,  and  especially 
with  the  lives  of  eminently  pious  men.  Take 
a  few  minutes  to  premeditate  before  you  expect 
to  go  into  the  company  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons on  this  important  errand.  Adjust  in  ^our 
own  mind  topicks  and  thoughts  for  discourse, 
adapted  to  the  eases  of  those  whom  you  expect 
to  meet.  Study  some  variety  in  this  matter. 
If  you  go  over  the  same  common-place,  narrow 
little  round  of  remark,  in  all  companies,  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  together,  you  will  soon 
entirely  cease  to  interest  any  one,  unless,  per- 
haps, a  stranger,  who  happened  to  hear  it  for 
the  first  time.  Above  all,  let  every  attempt  to 
perform  the  service  in  question,  be  preceded  by 
humoly  asking  for  Divine  help.  Remember 
that  God  «*  will  be  inquired  of"  to  grant  us  his 
aid  J  and  that  '*•  He  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another. *'  Remember  that  He  can  render  the 
feeblest  sentence  that  ever  escaped  the  iips  of 
simple  piety,  richly  and  eternally  beneficial : 
while  the  most  able  and  well  conducted  conver- 
sation, if  adminisiered  without  imploring  a 
blessing  upon  it,  may,  and  probably  will,  prove 
useless  to  all  concerned. 

21.  If  you  desire  to  gain  an  easy,  natural 
and  attractive  manner  of  introducing  and  main- 
taining religious  conversation,  let  the  foundation 
of  ail  your  eftbrts  at  improvement  in  this  res- 
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peet,  be  laid  in  the  cultube  or  the  ueaht. 
Study  daily  to  grow  in  vital  piety.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothinir  more  iiiHispensabie  to  the  hap- 
py discharge  of  the  duty  under  consideration 
than  that  the  heart  continually  prompt  and 
speak ;  that  heart  felt  emotion  and  aUt^ction 
dictate  every  wo.d,  and  tone  and  look,  while 
engaged  in  addressing  a  tellow  creature  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects.  Truly,  without 
active,  fervent  love  to  God,  and  to  the  s  )uls  uf 
men,  it  will  be  vain  to  hope  for  the  attainment 
of  this  happy  art,  in  any  considerable  degree. 
Biit  if  your  heart  habile 'ally  glow  with  in- 
terest in  this  subject;  if  he  ^*  love  of  Christ 
constrain  you  ;"  if  you  daily  cherish  a  tenr'er 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  j-our  perishing  fel- 
low mortals  ;  if  your  mind  be  constantly  teem- 
ing with  desires  and  plans  to  do  them  good  ; 
then  religious  conversation  will  be  as  natural  as 
to  breathe.  Then  your  lips  will  be  opened  sea- 
sonably, unaffectedly,  and  protitably  to  all 
around  you.  Then,  instead  of  being  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  ;  or  being  timidly  backward  to  say 
it  ;  or  saying  it  in  an  embarrassed,  awkward, 
pompous  or  unnatural  manner  ;  there  will 
be  a  simplicity,  a  touching  t<  nderness,  a  pene- 
trating skill,  a  native  gracefulness,  an  unction 
in  your  mode  of  conversing,  which  no  spurious 
feeliii^s   can  successfully  imitate.      The    true 
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reason,  I  have  no  doubt,  why  religious  conver- 
sation is  so  often  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  and 
so  often  useless,  is  that  it  i>  s  /  scldi)m  the  off- 
spring of  that  unaffected,  v  ar  u  spiritual  feeling, 
which  piety  of  an  elevaed  character  alone  can 
give. 

22.  Finally  ;  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  dili- 
gence, and  an  auxiliary  to  improvement,  in  the 
precious  art  of  religious  conversation,  if  you 
daily  and  faithfully  call  yourself  to  an  ac- 
count   FOR    THE   MANNER  IN  WHICH  YOU  HAVE 

PERFORMED  THIS  DUTY.  We  Stand  in  need  of 
something  of  this  kind  to  quicken  us  in  every 
department  of  our  christian  work  ;  and  in  none 
more  than  those  which  consist  in  frequently 
reeurring  details,  rather  than  in  single  great  acts. 
Never  retire  from  any  company,  then,  without 
asking  yourself,  '*  What  have  I  said  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  Master,  and  for  promoting  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  those  with  whom  I  convers- 
ed ?  What  was  the  tenour  of  my  conversation  ? 
What  opportunity  of  recommending  religion 
have  I  neglected  to  improve  ?  From  what  mO' 
iives  did  I  speak,  or  keep  silence?  In  what 
'manner  did  I  converse  ?  With  gentleness,  mo- 
desty, humility,  and  yet  with  affectionate  fideli- 
ty ;  or  with  harshness,  with  formality,  with  os- 
tentation, with  vanity,  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
censure,   or  to  court  popular  applause  ?"  Few 
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things,  I  believe,  would  have  a  more  powerful 
tendency  to  promote  watchfulness,  diligence, 
and  unremitting  perseverance  in  this  important 
duty,  than  the  constant  inspection  and  trial  of 
ourselves  here  recommended. 


SETTER   VZ. 


/  taught  you  public kly  and  from  hguse 
TO  HOUSE,  Acts  xx.  2©. 


VISJTIA'-G. 


My  dear  young  Fhxend, 

Ministers  are  visiters  V»y  profession.     It   is 
a  large   and  essential  prir-  of  their  official  duty 
to  teach    and   exhort  **  from  house  to  house.''* 
Of  course,  every  thing  which  tends  to  give  this 
part  of  their  work  a  better  direction,  and  a  more 
happy  iriflupnce,  is  highly  important  to   them, 
and  to  the  cause  of  relijijion.      Yet  I   have  been 
constrained  seriously  to  doubt,    whether   any 
thing,  in  the  whole  circle  of  ministerial  activi- 
ty is,  commonly,  less  appreciated,   or   worse 
managed.     Accordingjly,  tiiat  whicfi  might  be 
made  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  concilia- 
ting the  good  will,  and  promoting,   in  various 
ways,  the  best  interests  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  many  ministers  are  too 
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apt,  from  indolence,  or  want  of  skill,  so  to  con- 
duct, as  to  make  it  of  little  value,  as  a  source 
either  of  pleasure  or:  profit.  Allow  me,  then, 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  I  ha  x  of- 
fered you  my  counsel  on  other  subjects,  to  sug- 
gest a  few  th>  ughts  on  iui>  My  own  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  there  it>  r<eed  of  such 
suggestions,  and  that  they  may  often  do  much 
good.  For,  although  I  am  conscious  of  not  hav- 
ing accomplished,  while  I  was  a  pastor,  all  that 
I  might  and  ^'^ught  to  have  done,  in  reference 
to  this  part  of  my  duty;  yet,  if  I  had  known 
as  much,  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry, 
as  I  now  do,  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  means 
of  conducting  it,  I  should  have  pursued,  if  I  do 
not  deceive  myself,  a  very  different  course. 

I  shall ^^^5/  sppak  of  those  visits  which  may 
be  called  Pastoral  ;  and  secondly  of  those 
which  may  be  style; i  Social. 

1.  By  the  Pastoral  \\€\i^  of  a  clergyman,  I 
mean,  those  visits,  of  a  formal  character,  which 
in  his  clerical  capacity,  he  pays  to  the  families 
and  individuals  underhis  pastoral  care.  Of  these 
visits,  as  distinguished  from  others,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  you  should  have  just  and  appropriate 
views.  In  reference  to  such  visits,  I  offer 
the  following  advices. 

1.  My  first  advice  is,  that  you  by  no  means 
NEGLECT  THEM  .*  nay,  that  you  be  constant 
and  diligent  in  making  ihem.     If  you  desire  to 
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gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  people  ;  if 
you  wish  to  instruct  and  edify  them  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  which  the  nature  of  pulpit  ad- 
dress does  not  admit  :  if  you  deem  it  important 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
views,  fcelin^^,  difficulties  and  wants ;  then  vi- 
sit every  family  belonging  to  your  congregation 
fr  quently,  systematic.lly,  and  faithfully.  I 
sSij  frequejitly.  How  often,  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  number  of  families  belonging  to 
your  charge,  and  on  the  numbi  r  of  your  avo- 
cations. But  I  should  say,  in  the  largest  con- 
gregation, at  l-ast  once  a  year  ;  in  one  of  me- 
dium tsize,  at  least  twice  ;  and,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  practicable,  still  more  frequently. 
In  short,  the  oftener  the  better,  provided  your 
visits  be  conducted  iti  a  proper  manner. 

2.  Attend  to  this  duty  systematically. 
Do  not  leave  it  to  the  caprice  or  the  convenience 
of  the  moment.  If  you  do,  but  little  will  be 
accompUshed.  Company,  trifles,  languor,  pro- 
crastination, and  a  ho.->t  of  oth  r  obstacles,  will 
incessantly  siandin  the  way  of  perf  irming  what 
you  really  wisii  and  resolve  to  perf -rm.  Have 
yoar  fixed  days  in  the  week  for  visiting ;  and 
address  yourself  to  it  wiJi  the  same  fixedness 
of  purpose,  and  the  same  inflexible  p^Tseverance, 
which  you  employ  in  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 
In  most  situations,  a  pastor  ma^^  visit,  on  an 
average,  from   twelve  to  fitteen,  or  twenty  fa- 
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milies  in  a  week  ;  and,  where  the  population  is 
unusually  dense,  aven  more  If  such aa  average, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  wore  carried  throuj^h  a 
year,  what  an  ini^M-esting  result  would  be  ob- 
tained !  Tne  truth  is,  it  is  almost  incredible 
what  patient  industry  will  accomplish  If  any 
imagine  that  this  is  a  drudgerv  to  vhich  a  man 
of  active  mind  can  hardly  submit ;  and  ihut  the 
time  would  be  better  employ»'din  enriching  and 
polishing  di^c-jurses  for  thi  sacred  desk  ;  I  can 
only  say,  ail  Scripture  is  jgainst  them  ;  all  ex- 
perience is  against  them  ;  nav;  all  reason  is 
against  -hem  To  say  nothing  of  otner  »Tonsi- 
derations,  one  of  the  b;st  auxiliaries  it)  siu<iying 
sermons,  of  which  a  minister  can  avail  hims-df, 
is  an  inii  nite  and  deep  acqu.iiatance  vvith  the 
people  of  his  t;harge,  R  ly  ou  it,  he  whj  iiopes 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  ably,  ap- 
propriathiy,  seasonably,  and  to  the  greatest 
ad  vantage  of  his  fl  ^ck,  without  being  much 
among  them,  enter  tyius  a  hope  w  ucfj  is  perfect- 
ly unr-'3Sonable,  and  will  Cc-rtainiy  be  disap- 
pointed. 

3.  Let  every  official  .  isit  be  PREC^iHiDBy 
PRAYEr .  If  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular Providence  ;  if  ve  b  lieve  that  tneLo;d 
whom  we  serve,  and  in  whose  name  we  go  forth, 
has  all  hearts,  and  ail  events,  even  the  most  mi- 
nute, in  his  hands ;  is  it  not  manifest  that  we 
x)ught  to  preface  every  attempt  to  do  good  to 
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others,  by  humble,  importunate  prayer,  that 
both  they  and  we  may  be  so  enh*p;hteti.d,  infiu- 
enoed,  and  guided,  and  that  every  thing  may 
be  Fo  ordered,  as  that  our  eflbrt  may  be  crowned 
With  a  blnssirg?  That  minister  who  does  not 
distinctly  and  earnestly  ask  for  a  blessing  upon 
all  his  labours,  has  no  rt  son  to  expect  that  he 
shall  receive  it. 

4.  With  a  ri2;orous  adherence  to  system 
in  performitig  this  duty,  unite  habitual,  per- 
seveping'  faithfulness.  Let  it  be  your  stu- 
^Y  in  the  fear  of  O  d,to  render  your  visit,  how- 
ever shiirt,  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  indivi- 
dual, or  the  family  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
For  this  purpose,  consider,  before  you  enter 
their  dwelling,  their  situation,  their  character, 
their  circumstances,  their  temptations,  their 
wants  :  and  look  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace 
for  wisdom  and  strength  to  perform  vour  duty 
aright.  As  to  the  precise  maptier  in  \\  hich  each 
interview  shall  be  c  uducred,  I  apprehend 
t.'iat  no  uniform  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which 
will  suit  all  case*^  equally  well.  I  would  only 
say,  let  a  word  be?  droppe*!  in  seasotj  to  young 
and  old  ;  parents  and  children  ;  masters  and 
servants  ;  those  who  are  in  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  those  vvho  are  not.  In  short, 
\q\  no  time  be  voluntarily  lost  in  vain  conver- 
sation. Let  there  he  as  much  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, of  solid  instruction,  and  of  solemn  im- 
E   2 
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pressive  exhortation,  as  you  can  possibly  crowd 

into  the  time  allowed  you  ;  and,  in  all  cases  in  i 
which  circumstances  allow*  of  it,    close    with 

prayer.     For   the    rest,    your   own    piety  and  - 

good  sense  must  direct.  * 

5.   In  attending  to  this  duty,  guard  against  a  ^ 

FOBMAL,  TASK-LIKE    MODE    OF  PERFORMING    IT.  ^ 

Few  things  are  more  repulsive  than  to  see  a 

man  going  from  hoMse  to  house,  running  over  a  ' 
round  of  common-place  expressions,  however 

pious  ;  not  from  feeling,    but  from  habit  ;  put-  , 

ting  on   a  constrained,   sanctimonious  counte-  \ 

nance,   and   in  a  measured  voice  ancl   manner,  I 

reciting,  not  what  the  company,  or  the  case  be-  ' 

fore  him  demand  :  but  what,  from  the  frequen-  i 

cy  of  its  repetition,  falls  most  readily  from  his  ■ 

lips.     Never   will   the  discharge   of  the   duty  | 

in  question,   by  any  man,   be  either  profitable  \ 

to  others,  or   pleasa*.it  to  himself,  unless,  with  \ 

a  feeling  sense  of  its  importance,  and  an  anx-  i 

ious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  enters  , 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  applies  his   mind   to 

each  case  as  it  arises,   with  a  tc^^er  interest,  j 

The  phyj^ician   of  th.*  bodv,  if  h"  he   called  to  I 
fifty  patients  in  ;>  day,  examines  the  symptoms 
of  ei?ch,  and   inquires  into   his  minutes'  sensa- 
tions, ivith   the  m^'St  scrupulous  cx:ictness     If 
he  fail  to  do  this,  hia  practice  will  be  without 

success,  and    hjs  character  >\ithout  confidence.  , 

Let  the  physician  of  ih-c   soul  be  at  least  as  vi-  ! 
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gilant,  and  as  anxious  to  adapt  his  ministrations 
to  each  particular  case.  Let  him  sit  down  with 
affectionate  simpHcity  in  the  family  or  circle 
which  he  wishes  to  benefit ;  and,  without  erect- 
ing any  of  the  barriers  ot  official  formality  be- 
tween himself  and  them,  endeavour  to  learn 
the  real  character,  and  wants  of  each,  and  to 
have  **a  word  in  season"  for  each.  An  aji- 
propriate  word.  A  word  uttered  with  a  coun- 
tenance, tone  and  general  manner  expressive  of 
that  unaffected  pious  feeling,  and  deep  interest, 
which  ought  ever  to  mark  the  minister  of  our 
meek  and   benevolent  religion. 

6.  Be  careful  to  extend  the  visits  in  question 

TO    THE    POOR    AS    WELL    AS    THE    RICH.       Nay, 

if  you  make  any  difference,  let  it  be  in  favour 
of  the  former,  rather  than  of  the  latter.  Your 
blaster  directed  special  attention  to  the  poor. 
The  Gospel  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  And 
they  are  more  apt  to  receive  evangelical  atten- 
tions with  gratitude  than  the  rich.  Of  course^ 
the  probability  is,  that  you  will  find  more  fruit 
of  your  labour  among  the  poor.  And,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  the  rich  themselves  will  never  es- 
teem or  love  you  the  less,  for  observing  that 
you  pay  particular  attention  to  the  indigent 
and  afflicted. 

7.  Study  to  make  your  visits  as  instructivk 
AND  INTERESTING  AS  POSSIBLE.  Many  excel- 
lent ministers  manage  their  visits,  and   espe- 

3  ? 
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cially  those  in  wiiich  religion  makes  a  promi- 
nent figure,  so  unskilfully,  that  those  who  have 
not  a  pious  taste,  and  more  particularly  the 
younger  members  of  families,  not  unfrequently 
dislike  to  see  them.  This  is  a  difficulty  which 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  take  some  pains 
to  overcome ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  of  over- 
coming it,  but  by  taking;  care  that  your  deport- 
ment be  conciliatory,  and  attraetive  to  all  class- 
es of  persons  ;  and  that  your  conversation  so 
abound  in  instruction  and  entertainment,  as  to 
make  your  visits  more  welcome  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  person.  I  have  known  some 
ministers  who  had  this  happy  talent,  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  And  it  is  far  more  within 
the  reach  of  a  man  of  ordinary  powers  of  mind 
than  would,  at  first  view,  be  imagined.  Never 
go  to  a  house,  without  having,  if  possible, 
something  interesting  to  comliiunicate  ;  an  ap- 
propriate little  tract,  for  more  than  one  mem.- 
ber  of  the  family  ;  an  instructive,  pointed  an- 
ecdote to  repeat,  from  one  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  preceding  week  ;  some  popular,  precious 
inaxhns  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  household:  or  a  notice 
of  some  recent  publication,  of  a  valuable  and 
pleasing  character.  The  truth  is,  were  minis- 
ters as  intent  on  winning  the  hearts  of  all  the 
domestick  circles  which  they  enter,  as  the  active 
man  of  the  world   is    to  promote  his    object 
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wherever  he  goes,  Ihey  would  cuter  lio  Uweii- 
[no-  without  being:  received  with  that  smile  of 
pleasure  which  indicates  the  most  respectful 
and  cordial  welcome. 

S.  In  all  your  visits  be  PARTieuLARLT  at- 
tentive   TO     CUILDREV     AND     YOUNG    "     oPLE. 

This  is  implied  in  the  preceding  particular;  but 
it  is  so  important  as  to  demand  separate,  and 
most  pointed  consideration.  1  have  often  won- 
dered that  a  duty  so  ob/ious,  and  recommend- 
ed by  so  many  conbiaeraiions,  should  be  so 
much  overlooked  by  discerning  ministers. 

Can  any  thinking  man  fail  to  remember,  that 
children  are  tae  hope  oi  the  church  ?  Tnat 
e  lightened  attention  and  labour  bestowed  on 
tnem,  is  more  likel} ,  humanly  apeakuig,  to 
be  productive  ot  tliC  best  fruits,  than  those 
whicli  are  bestowed  upon  persons  of  more  ad. 
vanced  age  ?  That  impressions  made  in  the 
morning  of  life,  are  generally  among  the  most 
permanent  and  ukimateiy /benehcial  ?  That  in- 
structions then  given,  and  sentiments  then  im- 
bibed, though  they  may  long  lie  dormant  in 
the  miiid,  often  rise  into  life  and  fruitfulness, 
when  he  v>ho  gave  them  has  gone  tu  his  eternal 
rest  ? 

Can  it  be  forgotten,  also,  that  all  experience 
testifies  the  injportance  to  a  minister  himself , 
of  paying  particular  attention  to   the  Youth  of 
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his  charjie  ?  It  forms  a  bond  oi  union  between 
him  and  them  which  time,  instead  of  severing, 
will  rather  strengthen.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  richer  gmtification  in  this  life,  than 
that  likely  t^  be  enjoyed  by  a  faithful  ministerj 
growing  old  in  his  work,  when  he  sees  rising 
around  him  a  train  of  youthful  members,  whose 
parents  he  lo\ed  and  edified;  whom  he  baptized 
and  blessed  ;  whom,  in  their  tender  years,  he 
watched  over,  catechised,  instructed,  entertain- 
ed and  encouraged ;  and  who,  in  his  declining 
age,  gather  round  him,  and  honour  him  as  their 
father  in  Christ.  0,  if  ministers  could  fully 
anticipate  the  sweetness  of  this  reward,  a  regard 
to  their  own  happiness  would  unite  with  the 
purest  benevolence,  in  impelling  them  to  un- 
wearied care  in  watching  over  the  children  of 
their  charge,  and  in  embracing  every  opportu- 
nity to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  win  their 
hearts  in  favour  of  all  that  is  good. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Assiduous  attentions  to 
children,  are  among  the  most  direct  and  sure 
avenues  to  the  hearts  of  parents.  It  vften  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  parents  are  more  deeply 
gratified,  by  kind  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  are  more  lastingly  thank- 
ful for  them,  than  for  tlie  same  kindness  be- 
stowed on  themselves.  Nay,  many  parents 
who  have  no  piety  themselves,  and  who  would 
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aot,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  be  very  closly  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  in  reference  to  their  own 
hearts,  will  take  it  well,  and  even  gratefully, 
to  have  their  children  carefuly  instructed^  and 
pointedly  questioned  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  even  in  their  own  presence.  And,  let  me 
add,  that  very  striking  instances  have  been 
known  in  which,  inquiries  and  exhortations 
addressed  to  children,  in  the  presence  of 
their  parents,  have  been  to  all  appearance 
blessed  in  the  happiest  manner  to  the  benefit 
of  those  parents  themselves.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  doubted  whether,  in  many  cases> 
nngodly  parents  m.ight  not  be  most  easily  and 
successtfully  approached  through  the  medium 
of  an  address  to  their  children,  conducted  in 
their  presence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  childien  will  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  their  niir-ister,  when  their  parents, though 
both  piouj*  and  intelligent,  have  addressed  them 
in  vain. 

On  all  these  accounts,  then,  as  well  as  others 
\vhich  might  be  mentioned,  you  lught,  in  all 
your  pastoral  visitation,  to  direct  the  most 
pointed  regard  to  the  children  aiui  young  peo- 
ple of  every  family.  Endeavour  to  gaia  their 
attention,  to  win  their  hearts,  and  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  putting  in  their  way  those  no- 
tices,  hints,   books,    and  information   of  every 

valuable  kind,  which  may  tend  to  promote  their 
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best   interest.       Give  them    striking   texts   of 
Scripture   to    commit    to    memory.      Reward 
them,   when   tiiey  do    well,    with   interesting 
Tracts^  of  which  every  minister  should  always 
carry  with  him  a  small  store.     Take  notice  of 
them  when  you  meet  them  in  the  street.     Call 
them  by   their  names  with  parental  kindness. 
And,  to  enable  you  to  do  this,   keep  a  list,  as 
far  as  you  can,  of  the  children  and  servants  cf 
every  family  ;  inake  a  business  of  keeping  up 
your  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  of  recogni- 
zing and  addressing  them  on   all  suitable  occa- 
sions.    There  is  no  doubt  that  doing  this,  and 
especially  doing  it  thorougbi}",  wdll  require  no 
little  additional  labour.     But  I  hardly  know  of 
any  species  of  ministerial  labour  more  pleasant 
in  itself,  more  promising,  or  mOre  generally  re- 
ivarded  by  the  richest  fruits. 

.9.  What  I  have  incidentally  recommended 
with  respect  t(;  Children,  I  would  recommend 
in  general,  as  a  concomitant  of  all  your  pasto- 
ral visitation  j  viz.  that  you  carefully  keep 

A    RECORD    OF    PKESONS     AND     EVE^TS,    TO    AiP 

your;  MEMORY.  The  names,  number,  charac- 
tei'jSituation,  and  wants  of  many  families,  would 
utterly  pass  from  your  mind,  if  you  did  not 
secure  to  yourself  the  advantage  of  such  a  sys- 
tem atick  series  of  metuorandums  as  I  have 
proposed.  In  this  record,  you  ought  to  insert 
in  a  very  brief  form,  not  only  information  as 
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10  the  points  which  I  have  hinted  at,  but  also 
as  to  every  other  point  important  for  a  pastor 
to  know  concerning  his  people.     The  fact  is, 
that  the  habit  of  keeping  such  a  record,   will 
constrain    a  pastor   to  make    inquiries    in  the 
course  of  his  parochial  visits,  which  might  not 
otherwise  occur  to  his  recollection,   but  which 
ought    never    to   be    forgotten   by  one    who  is 
entrusted   with  the  care   of  souls  ;  such   as, — 
What  members  of  each  Aimily  are  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church?    Whether  any  who 
are    not  communicants,    cherish  a  hope  of  an 
interest  in  the  Saviour  ?     Whether  any,  not  of 
this  character,  are   under  serious  inipiessions  ? 
Whether  any  of  them  are  un baptized  ?     Whe- 
ther they  are  all  furnished  with  Bibles  ?     Whe- 
ther they  are  all  able  to  read  ?     Whether  they 
are  all  punctual  in  going  to  the  house  of  God  ? 
Whether    they     make     conscience    of    secret 
prayer  ?       Whether    they    are    well    supplied 
with  orthodox  and    pious    Books,   adapted  to 
promote  their  instruction  and  edification  ?    &c. 
These,  and  various  other  matters,  iosportant  to 
be  remembered,  ought  to  find   a  place  in   the 
record  recommended  ;  and  the  record,  in  order 
fully  to  answer  its  propt  r  purpose,  oug!;t  to  be 
frequently  reviewed,  corrected,  and  modified, 
as  new  facts  arise  ;  and   its   contents  ought  to 
lead   to  daily  and   importunate  prayer  for  Di- 
vine direction  in  attendina:  to  them  arigrht 
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10.  Ill  some  casc55.  several  families  may 
ASSEMBLE  TOGETHER,  at  a  honsc  where  you  have 
appointed  to  be  present.  This  may  bring  a 
larger  number  vvitirm  the  infiuence  of  the  same 
visit,  prayer  and  address  ;  and  it  may  tend  also 
to  nourish  affectionate  christian  feelings  between 
the  members  of  ihc  some  church.  This  is  a 
plan  of  visiting  especially  convenient  for  young 
ministers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  accomplish 
more  of  this  part  of  their  work  iii  a  given  time, 
and  enablr-.  them  to  b^  more  in  their  studies* 
There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  in- 
curred by  this  mode  of  conducting  parochial  vi- 
sits. A  pastor  cannot  be  so  entirely  unreserv- 
ed, vvhere  several  families  are  together,  as  he 
may  be  in  the  bosom  of  a  sinj/Je  family  ;  nor 
will  the  persons  ; aesent  fee!  s^i  perfectly  free  in 
their  cooimnnications  to  him.  The  greatest 
advantage  will  be  likely  to  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  tliis  plan,  when  the  families  brought  to- 
gether are  not  ofily  acquainted,  but  intimate 
witii  each  other. 

li.  It'  paying  pastoral  visits,  it  is  very  desi. 
rable,  in  many  ca;-es,  to  be  accojipamed  by 
AN  Ei.DFR,  and  sometimes  there  may  he  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  with  you  more  than  one. 
This  practise  tends  to  make  th*^  Eiders  of  the 
chnvc.'t  better  known  to  ihe  private  members; 
and  also,  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  Elders 
themselves  belter  informed  concerning  the  state 
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of  the  church  over  which  they  are  called  to  pre- 
side, and  to  give  them  a  deeper  interest  in  its 
affairs  Thtre  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
hands  of  a  minister  are,  in  many  cases,  greally 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
those  who  are  appointed  to  '<  bear  rule"  with 
him  in  the  church.  And  wiule  it  strengthens 
his  hands,  it  is  certainly  adapted  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  thus  officially  visited. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  that,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  it  is  better  for  a  Pastor  to  visit  alone. 
Some  families,  and  some  individuals  in  other 
families,  can  be  better  approached  without  the 
presence  of  an  Elder.  I'o  many  conversations, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  of- 
fences, it  is  essential  to  their  prospect  of  success, 
that  they  be  private  and  confidential.  To  call 
official  witnesses  to  witness  the  rebuke  and  ex- 
postulation, which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
administer,  would  often  be  to  rouse  the  feelings 
of  wounded  pride,  and  to  harden  the  heart. 
Many  persons  have  bowed  with  penitence  and 
thanks  to  an  admonition  given  in  private,  who 
would  probably  hav.  received  with  rage,  if  not 
with  violence,  the  very  same  admonition  offer- 
ed in  publick,  or  before  even  a  single  witness. 
Of  the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  therefore, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  the  conscientious  and 
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prudent  minister  must  judge  in  each  particular 
case. 

12.  It  will  be  a  very  important  part  of  your 
duty, when  you  become  a  minister,  to  visrr  the 
SICK.  Whether  you  are  called  to  act  as  a  Pas- 
tor or  a  Missionary,  in  either  case  this  most 
important  and  delicate  duty  will  frequ<  ntly  de- 
Tolve  upon  you.  That  the  faculty  of  Mischarg- 
ing  it  with  faithfulness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  prudence  and  tenderness,  is  of  great  value, 
is  too  evident  to  be  doubted.  Dr.  Doddridge 
somewhere  quotes  Augustine  as  expressing 
^eep  wonder  and  regret,  that  rninist.'  rs  siiould 
take  so  much  pains  to  prepare  their  sermons, 
and  bestow  so  little  apparent  thought  on  what 
they  say  to  sick  people,  and  on  ti;e  best  me- 
thods of  conducting  their  visits.  He  who 
does  not  fetl  that  the  task  of  administer- 
ing  instruction  and  consolation  to  the  sick 
and  the  dyings  is  one  calculated  to  put  in  re- 
quisition all  the  wiidom,  piety,  benevolence, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  can  be 
devoted  to  it,  knows  but  little  either  of  na- 
ture or  of  grace.  It  is,  indeed,  an  office  of 
awful  responsibility  to  undertake  to  be,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  the  pilot  of  the  soul,  in  pass- 
ing *' the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;^'  to 
awaken  and  alarm  the  unprepared  ;  to  counse] 
the  p2rplexed  and  doubting  ;    to  calm  the  agi- 
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tation  of  the  timid  believer ;    and  to  pour  the 
oil  of  consolation  into  the  wounded  spirit. 

Be  always  ready  to  visit  the  sick.  Do  not 
wait  to  be  sent  for.  And  visit  them  ?s  fre- 
quently as  your  circumstances  will  admit.  If 
they  be  numerous  at  any  one  time,  keep  a  list 
of  them,  that  none  may  be  overlooked. 

Before  each  visit,  lift  a  word  of  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  you  may  he  directed  and 
aided  in  the  solemn  interview. 

Sometimes  the  relatives  of  the  sick  are  un- 
willing that  they  should  be  seen  and  conversed 
with  by  a  clergyman  It  is,  obviously,  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  force  his  way  into  a  patient's 
chamber.  Yet  he  ouj^ht  in  common  to  bear  tes- 
timony against  a  repugnance  at  once  so  heathen- 
ish and  foolish. 

If  you  do  not  previously  know  the  character 
of  the  sick  person  vvliom  you  visit,  make  some 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  as  to  his  history, 
and  opinions,  and  the  state  of  his  mind.  But, 
beside^  this,  commence  your  conversation  with 
him,  (after  a  few  kind  interrogatories  respect- 
ing his  bodily  feelings,  &.c  )  with  queries  and 
suggewStions,  which  may  tend  to  draw  from  him- 
self the  degree  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  views, 
hopes,  &c. 

Let  your  manner  of  address  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick  be  studiously  mild  and  tender.  Let 
nothing  be  said  calculated  to  jar  or  agitate,  ex- 
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cepting  what  fidelity  to  the  soul  renders  neces- 
sary. Be  plain,  simple,  and  studiously  faithful 
in  your  exhibitions  of  truth.  That  is  not  a 
time  for  many  nice  distinctions,  or  for  extend- 
ed reasoning.  Neither  is  it  a  time  for  unfaith- 
ful soothing,  orforsayirig  '*  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace  "  Where  there  is  evidently 
no  well  founded  l)ope,  guard  against  driving  to 
despair  ;  but  guard,  no  less  sacredly,  against 
bolstering  up  a  hope  which  will  be  likely  to 
'^make  ashamed.''  Let  your  conversations 
and  visits  be  short.  The  effort  of  even  a  few  mi- 
nutes,in  speaking,or  in  listening  to  a  speaker,  is 
often  very  oppressive  to  the  sick.  Do  not,  or- 
dinarily, allow  yourself  to  be  seated  by  the  bed- 
side of  one  who  is  really  ill,  longer  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  any  one  time,  unless  the  case 
be  very  peculiar,  or  you  have  very  conclusive 
evidence  that  your  presence  is  not  burdensome. 
Let  youvpraT/ers  in  the  apartment  of  the  sick, 
be  tender, — sympathetick, — appropriate  from 
heginningto  endy— short, — and  as  much  calcu- 
lated as  possible  to  nx,  calm,  and  enlighten  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  direct  his  medita- 
tions. It  is  very  injudicious  to  make  prayers 
in  a  sick  chamber,  as  they  often  are,  pointless, 
tedious,  general,  inapplicable  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  structure,  or  hud  and  harsh  in  their 
manner.  JNlany  topicks  proper  for  social  pray- 
er, on  other  occasions,  ought  to  be  left  out  here; 
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and  every  tone  arlapiecl  to  the  stillness  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  sick  chamber. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  converse 
^vith  the  sick  alone.  In  this  situation,  they 
will  sometimes  be  more  free  and  confidential 
with  you  ;  and  you  will  often  feel  at  liberty  to 
converse  more  faithfully  and  unreservedly  with 
them.  Kut  every  thing  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  those  cases  in  which  you  might 
be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  tampering  with,  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  in  reference  to  the  disposi- 
tion  of  his  property,  or  v/iih  regard  to  any  other 
worldly  or  delicate  concern. 

One  of  the  most  judicious  and  excellent  cler- 
gymen that  I  ever  knew,  once  informed  me 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  point  of  visit- 
mg  the  Females  of  his  congregation,  as  soon  as 
propriety  admitted,  after  the  births  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  he  generally  found  th^jm,  on 
such  occasions,  in  a  state  of  greater  tenderness 
of  moral  feeling,  more  ready  to  listen  to  serious 
remarks,  and  more  deeply  sensible  of  parental 
respon'iibility,  than  usual. 

Not  only  continue  to  visit  the  sick,  as  far  as 
you  may  be  able,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  confinement ;  but  if  they  recover,  conti- 
nue   TO     VISIT     THEaAE     WHILE    (ONVALi. SCENT, 

and  afterwards.  This  may  be  the  happy  means 
of  fastening  on  thrir  minds  serious  impressions 
which  might  otherwise  have  vanished  with  their 
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disease.  If  they  die,  visit  their  surviving  rela- 
tives, with  respectful  attention,  more  than  once 
afterward.  The  occasion  may  prove  a  favoura- 
ble one  for  promotinc;  their  spiritual  interest. 

13.  Be  very  attentive  in  visiting  families, 
which,  by  the  loss  of  friends  or  property,  or 
by  any  other  dispensation  of  Providence,  are 
IN  DEPRESSED  CIRCUMSTANCES.  Such  families 
are  very  apt  to  be  neglected  by  their  former  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  they  are  no  less  apt  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  such  neglect,  and  deeply  wounded 
by  it.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
your  visits  to  families  in  this  situation,  rather 
increase  it.  And  be  especially  careful  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  which  visits  in  such  cases 
afford  to  recommend  Religion.  The  minds  of 
men  are  seldom  more  open  to  religious  impres- 
sions, than  when  humbled  and  softened  by  ca- 
lamity. 

II.  But  besides  visits  which  are  strictly  of- 
ficial in  their  character,  and  in  which  minis- 
ters ought  to  abound  ;  they  will  often  find  it 
advantageous,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  pay 
some  which  are  merely  social,  and  friend- 
ly. Let  these  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
Their  uses  are  more  numerous  and  valuable  than 
can  be  recited  in  a  short  compass.  Yet  in  re- 
ference to  them  also,  there  are  some  cautions 
and  counsels  which  are  worthy  of  your  notice. 
I .    And,  in  the  first  place,  let  even  your  short- 
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est  social  visits  be  iveade  with  prayer.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  private  christians  I  ever 
knew,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe,  never  went 
out  to  make  the  slightest  call  on  a  friend,  with- 
out spending,  at  least  a  minute  or  two,  in  prayer 
for  a  blessing  on  the  visit.  And  why  is  not 
this  always  pnper  ?  He  who  controls  and  di- 
rects all  things  may,  for  aught  we  know,  make 
the  most  comir.on  visit,  from  which  we  expect- 
ed no  sj)eciai  result,  pr-jductive  of  rich  and  per- 
manent blessii.gs,  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
others.  And  is  it  not  worth  while  to  ask  for 
such  a  blessing  ?  To  do  this,  in  all  cases,  will, 
I  know,  by  some,  be  accounted  drudgery  j  but 
it  will  not  be  so  re^^arded  by  the  spiritual  man. 
2.  Do  not  make  your  social  visits  so  nume- 
rous   AS    TO    INTERFERE    WITH     THOSE     WHICH 

ARE  MORE  iMPOHTANT.  Pastoral  visits  are, 
is  general,  far  more  useful,  and  ought  to  occu- 
py a  large  portion  of  the  time  which  a  minister 
can  spare  from  his  other  official  avocations.  It 
would  be  unhappy,  therefore,  to  allow  mere  so- 
cial calls,  to  be  so  multiplied  as  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  those  of  a  more  serious  and  valua- 
ble kind,  and  especially  to  shut  them  out  alto- 
gether. Let  the  latter,  then,  be  the  main  ob- 
jects of  your  attention  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
embrace  every  opportunity  which  tiie  occur- 
rences of  each  day  may  afford,  to  ^'  drop  in"  at 
the  house  of  one  and  another  of  your  parishion- 
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ers,  if  it  be  only  for  five  minutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  salutations  and  friendly  inquiries. 
Visits  of  this  transient  and  unceremonious  ki.id 
may  often  be  paid,  when  there  is  no  time  for 
those  of  a  more  formal  and  extended  charaiu^r  ; 
and  they  are  adapted  in  various  ways  to  aiiach 
your  people  to  your  person,  and  to  extend  your 
influence  among  them.  They  will  be  apt  to 
consider  your  pastoral  visits  as  an  official  mat- 
ter ;  but  your  social  calls,  as  a  more  immediate 
expression  of  friendly  feeling,  and,  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  peculiarly  gratifying.  If  you 
could  possibly  find  time  enou2;h  to  pay  one  joa5- 
toral,  and  one  social  visit,  every  year,  t<>  each 
family  in  your  congregation,  you  w  aid  execute 
a  plan  approaching  as  nearly  lo  what  appears 
to  me  desirable  in  this  respect,  as  one  minister 
in  a  hundred  is  likely  to  accomplish.  Where 
a  congregation  is  large  and  scattered,  even  this 
is  beyond  the  power  of  many  ministers. 

3.   Do  not  make  your  social  calls  too  fre- 
quent   IN    PARTICULAR     FAMILIKS.         Not'iing 

is  more  common  than  for  mm;sters  to  select  a 
few  families  in  their  respective  charges,  the  so- 
ciety of  which  they  find  peculiarly  agreeable, 
and  in  which,  on  this  account,  they  visit  very 
frequently.  They  are  seen,  perhaps,  going 
to  those  houses  ten  or  a  dozen  times^  where 
they  go  to  others  once.  This  is  not,  in  com- 
mon, judicious.     For,  although  ministers,   like 
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other  men,  wili  liavc,  imd  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  have,  th'  ir  p')rticular  friends  ;  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  ciight  to  deny  themselves 
the  gratification  of  this  feeling,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  their  usefulness  among  all  classes  of 
ihot-2  committed  to  their  care.  And  this  re- 
mark will  apply  the  more  strongly,  if  the  par- 
ticular friends  in  question  happen  to  be  among 
the  most  wealthy  and  polished  vf  their  con- 
grpgatiot:S.  It  has  an  ill  aspect,  which  no  pre- 
ference or  oxplanatiort  can  fully  remove,  when 
ministers  are  found  every  week^  or  oftener,  in 
the  houses  of  such  individuals,  while,  perhaps, 
for  a  year  toii;ether,  they  are  not  found  in  tho 
dwellings  of  many  others  equally  worthy,  and, 
perhaps,  far  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  there  is  another  consideration  worthy  of 
notice  heie.  By  visiting  veri/  frtqnently  in 
particular  families,  rely  on  it,  you  will  not  raise 
your>eirin  the  estimation  even  of  those  faniilies 
them  selves,  but  rat  Iier  the  reverse.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  rendering  your  visits  cheap  by  too  fre- 
quent repetition.  However  they  may  love  your 
company,  thev  vvill  venerate  you  the  more,  as  a 
Gospel  nuriisler,  lor  seeir.g  you  withdrawing 
your  attention,  in  pnn,  from  themselves,  to  be- 
stow ''X  on  others,  especial iy  .m  the  poor,  the  af- 
flicted, and  the  friendless.  Beside^,  when  a 
clergyman  is  seen  lounging  about  almost  daily, 
in  particular  families,  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
2    H 
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considered  as  ominous  of  neglect  in  his  study, 
as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  official  duty. 
Indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  disreputable  for  a  cler- 
gy man,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  families,  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  making  long  and  lounging  visits. 
They  exhibit  him  as  an  idle  man  ; — a  misera- 
ble character  for  one  who  has  been  set  to 
"  watch  for  souls  as  he  who  must  give  an  ac- 
count.'^ 

4.  While  you  indulge,  in  a  moderate,  and 
toell-regulated  7nan7ier,ihe  feelings  and  habits 
of  private  friendship  among  the  people  of  your 
charge,  let  it  be  manifest  that,  even  in  your 
social  visits,  you   are  quite  as  able  to  find 

THE    HOVEL    OF    THE     POOREST    AND    MEANEST, 

as  the  mansion  of  the  most  wealthy.  And 
if  you  make  a  social  call  at  the  latter  more  fre- 
quently than  at  the  former,  let  it  be  .seen  that 
your  object  is,  not  to  solicit  favours  for  your- 
self, but  to  obtain  aid  for  the  indigent,  the  sick, 
and  the  forsaken.  It  has  an  ill  aspect  indeed, 
when  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  found  begging 
for  his  own  emolument,  or  even  indirectly 
endeavouring  to  attract  presents  to  himself;  but 
it  is  an  honour  rather  than  a  discredit  to  him, 
when  he  often  appears  as  a  beg?:ar  for  c;thers ; 
as  the  advocate  of  the  poor,  the  almoner  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan. 

5.  The  LENGTH  OP  Youit  VISITS  is  a  point 
well   worthy   of  notice.       It   may  be  readily 
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granted,  iiulfied,  that  in  reference  to  this  point 
no  rules  either  absolute  or  universal  can  be  laid 
down.  Long  and  short  are  relative  terms  ;  and 
are  often  understood  very  differently  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  lar^^e  towns.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  excessive  brevity  than  excessive  length.  It 
appears  to  me,  then,  that,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, instead  of  spending  four  or  five  hours  in 
one  visit,  it  is  preferable  to  divide  that  time  in- 
to four,  [ivGy  or  even  more  visits,  especially  if 
they  be  merely  of  the  social  kind  ; — and  in  po- 
pulous places,  several  visits  of  the  social  kind, 
may  be  easily  despatched  within  an  hour.  Here, 
as  in  preaching,  it  is  better  to  rise  and  take  your 
leave,  while  all  are  interested,  and  wishing  you 
to  stay  longer,  than  to  hang  on  until  conversa- 
tion flairs  :  until  same  members  of  the  circle  be- 
come  impatient  al  their  detention  ;  and,  per- 
haps, all  begin   to  wish  you  gone. 

Nor  ought  you  to  s-ppose  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  claim  your  atleiition  only  by  and  b}^, 
when  you  become  a  minister.  It  is  worthy  of 
your  attention  now.  VV^hile  you  are  a  student, 
you  should  aim  to  form  sach  habits,  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  as 
will  be  suitable  to  go  with  you  through  life. 
Let  me  say,  then,  that  now,  and  at  all  times, 
if  you  wish  your  visits  to  be  welcome,  make 
r-pfrnf    s;ir/>T^i-         ^.Jr-    wlin    sits     several    jiours 
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in   a  single  visit,   ought  not  only  to   be  very 
much   at  leisure  himself;    but  he   ought   also 
to    be   very   sure  that    those  whose   time   he 
is   occupying,    have   nothing  to    do.      Young 
and   inexperienced  persons  are  apt  to  feel  as 
if  they  were  the  only  visiters  in   the  circles 
to  which  they  resort.     They   forget  to  calcu- 
late what  the  consequence  must  be  to  the  order 
and  employments  going  on  in  those  circles  res- 
pectively, when    perhaps,  the  same  encroach- 
ments on  their  time  are  made  by  other  visiters 
five  or  six  times  every  week.     More  than  this. 
Endeavour  early  to  learn  the  art  of  discovering, 
by  the  appearance  of  things,  at  a  glance,  whe- 
ther the  members  of  the  family  in  which  you 
visit,  are  at  leisure  to  attend  upon  you,  or  very 
busy,  and  desirous  of  being  occupied.     If  you 
have  reason  to   suppose  that  the  latter  is  tlie 
case  ;  if  you  know  that  they  have  been   called 
from  some  urgent  employment  to  receive  you: 
or,  if  you  perceive,  that,  by  coming  in,  you  have 
interfered    with  a  projecied  walk  or  ride,  it  is 
always  better  immediately  to  withdraw. 

Let  this  principle  more  especially  guide  you 
in  your  visits,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, to  cler- 
gyjnen,  and  other  professional  men,  wlio,  from 
their  occupying  publick  stations,  are  less  mas- 
ters of  their  own  time  than  mcst  others  ;  and 
more  incommoded,  of  course,  by  frequent  and 
tedious  intrusions  on  their  time.     There  is,  in- 


deed,  an  old  French  j)rovcrb,  wlucli  says,  -'Hhut 
it  is  never  any  intenuption  for  one  literary 
man  to  visit  another,"  I  protest  against  the 
unqualified  application  of  this  proverb,  as  a 
dreadful  nuisance.  Lorvi  Bacon  was  accus- 
tomed, with  emphasis,  to  say,  '<  Temporis 
fures  amicV^  Cotton  Mather^  and  after  him 
Dr.  Watts,  caused  to  be  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters over  his  study  door,  these  vvords,  '*  Be 
SHORT."  When  an  acquaintance,  who  was  ra- 
ther prone  to  be  tedious,  called  once  on  the  ve- 
nerable Dr.  Doddridge,  and  said,  after  seat- 
ing hims  If,  ^'  I  hope,  Sir,  I  do  not  interrupt 
you," — that  excellent  and  laborious  Divine 
replied,  with  chdracteristick  frankness,  '^  To 
he  sure  you  do.^^  Clergymen,  if  those  of  no 
other  station  do  so,  ought  to  sympathize  with 
one  another  on  this  point.  And,  I  will  add, 
if  no  others  venture  to  adopt  so  candid  a  prac- 
tice, they  ought  to'learn  and  adopi  the  impor- 
tant art  oi  hinting  when  they  are  particularly 
busy,  and  thus  abridging  interviews  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  useful.  This  appears  to 
me  a  matter  in  which  the  conscience  of  a  good 
man  must  be  deeply  eng:^ged.  He  whose  time 
is  much  occupied  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  in  inslructing  the  iij:no;ant,  counselling 
the  anxious,  and  preparing  for  the  Pulpit  those 
discourses  with  which  the  welfare  of  multitudes 
may  be  connected  ; — surely  cannot  feel  at  liber- 
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ty  frequently  to  waste,  or  to  allow  others  to 
waste  for  him,  hours,  or  ev»  n  moments,  in  the 
mere  chit  chat  of  ceremonious  >isits. 

A  strict  attention  to  this  point  will  he  of 
great  importance  to  you  during  your  connexion 
with  the  Theological  Seminary.  Where  a  hun- 
dred young  men  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  study,  the  greater 
part  of  them  under  the  same  roof,  if  there  be 
any  intercourse. between  them  at  all,  the  utmost 
-vigilance,  on  all  hands,  will  be  requisite  to  pre- 
vent it  from  degenerating  into  an  inconve- 
nience, and  a  burden.  Those  who  are  not  ha- 
bitual and  system atick  studeuts  themselves,  can 
hardly  ever  be  made  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  allowing  others  to  be  so.  Hence  no 
small  portion  of  their  time  is  sper.t  in  unneces- 
sary, and  often  perfectly  useless,  calls  at  the 
rooms  of  others  ;  thus  committing  the  double 
sin,  of  squandering  their  own  time,  and  en- 
croaching on  that  of  their  neighbours,  which, 
but  for  them,  nsight  be  very  profitably  spent. 

Set  yourself,  mildly  and  delicately,  but  firm- 
ly, in  opposition  to  these  encroachments. 
Cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  you 
wish  to  enjoy  certain  definite  hours  for  unbro- 
ken study;  and  if  there  be  any  \vith  whom  this 
understanding  is  not  sufficient,  I  would  deliber- 
ately advise  that  you  lock  your  door,  and  ut- 
terly disregard  all  knocks,   until  the  portion  of 
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time  devoted  to  stidy  sliall  luive  closed.  Nor 
ought  any  to  compbiin  of  your  resorting  to 
such  means.  You  may  thereby  incommode  or 
disappoint  an  individual  now  and  tlien  ;  but 
the  sum  of  evil  will  be  o;reatly  diminished. 
6.   Be  careful,  in  visiting;  in  private  families, 

NOT  TO  MAKE  YOUK  CALLS  AT  UNSEASONA- 
BLE HOUKs.  The  law  of  custom  has  proscribed 
certain  houts  for  visiting  as  unseasonable ;  and 
the  law  of  domestick  convenience  entirely  co- 
incides with  that  of  custom.  In  all  well  regu- 
lated families,  there  are  certain  hours  set  apart 
for  particular  family  duties  and  arrangements. 
To  these  objects  are  commonly  devoted  three 
or  four  hours  immediately  followmg  breakfast, 
and  the  same  number  immediately  following 
dinner.  To  call,  during  these  hours,  (1  refer 
now  to  populous  towns,  rather  than  to  retir- 
ed country  places,)  especially  on  the  female 
members  of  a  family,  is  generally,  agreed  by  a 
sort  of  conventional  understanding,  to  be  an 
impropriety,  unless  in  special  cases,  or  among 
intimate  friends.  This  is  so  extensively  known, 
that  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  mention  it, 
did  not  some  liberally  educated  young  m&n,  as 
well  as  others,  so  frequently  appear  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  Make  tiie  case  your  own.  Sup- 
pose any  one  to  call  on  your  family  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  until  nine 
2  I  2 
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or  ten   in  ilie  evening;,   and  to  require  all  this 
time  to  be  attended  by'one  or  more  individuals 
of  the  family  circle; — what  would   be  the  con- 
sequence ?  You    have   only  to  imacrine  calls  of 
this  kind   made  frequently,  and   to  what  pass 
would  domestick    order  and   arrangements  be 
brougjht  ?   It  would  be  utterly  wrong,   indeed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  apply   a  principle   of  this 
kind  so  rigidly  as  to  preclude  the  performance 
of  an  obvious  duty.     But,   on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  improper 
to  subject  a  family,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  very 
great  inconvenience, for  the  purpose  of  averting 
from  yourself  a  small  one.     Endeavour  then, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  your  calls  at  those 
seasons  which  are  commonly  set  apart,  in  or- 
derly  families,  to  social  purposes  ;  by  which 
all  understand   to   be  meant  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon,   and  the   evening.    You  will  be 
at  such  seasons,  a  far  more  welcome  visitant, 
and  your  visits  will,  of  course,   be  much  more 
likely  to  be  pleasant  to  yourself,  and  useful  to 
others. 

7.  If  your  lot  should  be  cast  in  a  populous 
town,  you  will  have  frequent  invitations  to  at- 
tend DINING  PABTiES.  In  some  large  cities  in- 
vitntions  of  this  kind  are  received,  if  not  for 
every  day,  at  least  several  times  in  each  week. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  be  very  sparing  in  your 
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attendance  on  such  pjirties.     The  tendency  of 
frequent   luxurious  feasting   is,  to    injure   the 
health  ;    to    dissipate  the   mind  ;    to   indispose 
for  theological  study  ;  to  unrlermine  all  spirit- 
uality ;  fo  lower  the  tone  of  ministerial  fidelity 
and  influence  ;  and  in  various  ways  to  ensnare 
those  who  indulge  in  it.    I  have  seldom  known 
any    minister  who  abounded   in    this  practice, 
without  incurring;  serious  disadvantage  in  con- 
sequence of  it  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  results 
have  been  of  the   most  deplorable  kind.     If  I 
were  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  this  subject,  I  would 
say,  however  numerous  the  invitations  which 
you   may  receive,  never  as  a  habit,   accept  of 
more  than  one  in  a  fortnight,  or  even  three 
weeks.     By   this  means    your  health   will  be 
better  ; — your    head    clearer  ; — your    feelings 
more  in   harmony    with   your  profession  ;  and 
the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
invite  you,  more  respectful  and  salutary. 

8.  Be  careful,  also,  that  your  conveusation 
AND  DEPORTMENT  AT  DINING  PARTIES,  be  ex- 
emplary, and  even  edifying.  It  would  be  on 
many  occasions,  indeed,  quite  unseasonable  to 
make  at  the  dinner  table  a  formal  address  on 
any  point  of  theology,  or  of  practical  religion. 
How  far  or  in  what  cases,  the  subject  may  be 
directly  introduced  at  all,  where  the  company 
is  mixed,  must  be  decided  by  good  sense,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  under  the  guidance 
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of  a  prevailing  taste  for  spiritual  things.  I  have 
known  quite  as  much  mischief  arise,  on  some 
occasions,  from  an  ill-judged  and  ill-managed 
introduction  of  this  subject,  as,  on  other  occa- 
sions, from  a  palpable  and  improper  neglect  of 
it.  Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  Humbly 
seek  direction  in  each  case,  and  you  will  be 
led,  substantially,  in  the  right  way.  But  there 
are  some  rules  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
when  seated  witii  a  dining  party,  may  and  ought 
to  observe,  in  all  cases^  and  which  can  never 
givt;  the  smallest  offV-nce,  when  the  company 
is, — as  we  may  reasonably  take  for  granted  it 
always  will  be  when  he  is  present — a  decent  one. 
Allow  me  to  hint  at  a  few  of  them.  Some  of 
those  \Ahich  I  s>hail  mention,  have  been  partly 
brought  into  view  before  ;  bu-.  I  choose  to  pre- 
sent them  in  a  group  in  this  place. 

Never  mduige,  at  the  dining  table,  in  loud 
talking,  or  boisterous  tnirth.  This  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  mark  of  vulgarity,  or  of  some- 
thing worse.  And  if  it  occur  toward  the  close 
of  dinner,  it  may  excite  a  suspicion,  in  those 
who  have  not  observed  your  strictly  temperate 
drinking, — that  you  are  animated  by  wine*. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  talk  much  of  the 
excellence  of  particular  articles  \yi  food,  or 
kin<is  of  cookery,  or  of  the  qualities  of  different 
ivines.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  manliest,  or  to  feel,  a  disposition  to 
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attend  10  matkrs  of  this  kind.  Do  not  even 
praise,  .in  a  pointed  or  conspicuous  way,  any 
article  before  you  on  the  table.  Give  no  occa- 
sion to  any  one  to  remark,  as  has  often  been 
sarcastically  done,  that  *<  ihe  {.arson  is  very 
fond  of  2;ood  eating  and  drinking."  If  you  en- 
joy an  article  of  food  or  drink,  do  it  pretty 
much  in  silence  ;  or  if  a  strong  commendation 
of  what  you  are  eating,  be  pointedly  addressed 
to  you  by  another,  assent  to  it,  moderately,  if 
3'OU  can  consistently  with  candour ;  but  not 
with  that  warmth  and  repetition  which  evince 
particular  engagement  of  mind. 

While  you  forbear  to  converse  in  a  style 
which  savours  of  the  epicure  and  the  wine- bib- 
ber; be  careful  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  throw  out  good  sent imeiits^din^  pious  hints. 
If  you  see  no  favouraole  opfMiitig  to  sp -ak  di- 
rectly on  the  most  precious  of  all  subjects,  there 
are  many  others,  which  you  may  introduce  in 
all  companies,  without  offence,  and  with  much 
utility.  Such,  for  example,  as  literature — edu- 
cation— new  books — humane  and  benevolent 
institutions — plans  of  usefulness — striking  an- 
ecdotes, adopted  to  impress  good  and  seasona- 
ble sentiments — in  short,  any  thing  which  mav 
tend  to  benefit  those  around  you,  and  to  show 
that  your  own  mind  is  running  on  something 
better  than  mere  animal  indulgence. 


Do  not  harangue  at  dinner  tables.  It  is  un 
])leasant  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
cially di  young  one,  address  those  around  a  con- 
vivial board,  in  a  preachiiig,  authoritative  man- 
ner. It  is  unsuitable  to  a  festive  occasion,  and 
revolting  to  delicate  minds.  Converse  in  a 
low,  modest,  respectful  tone,  with  those  who 
are  seated  near  you,  and  seldom  elevate  your 
voice  so  as  o  be  heard  by  the  whole  company, 
unless  you  are  questioned,  or  otherwise  address- 
ed, by  some  one  at  a  remote  end  of  the  table  ; 
and,  even  then,  let  your  manner  be  studiously 
mild,  unostentatious,  and  remote  from  dogma- 
tism. 

Avoid  wiih  special  care  all  controversy,  es- 
pecially religious  controversy,  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  at  convi- 
vial meetings.  You  must  be  very  hard  pushed 
indeed,  not  to  be  able,  vvith  a  very  small  mea- 
sure of  address  and  delicacy,  to  put  aside  every 
thing  of  thi..  kind,  without  giving  offence. 

Instead  of  eating  more  than  usual  at  a  table 
where  there  is  a  great  variety  cf  delicacies,  ra- 
ther eat  less.  Eating,  even  a  little,  of  various 
attractive  dishes,  is  more  burdensome  to  most 
stomachs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  a  single  plain 
dish.  A  person  of  studious  habits  can  rarely  go 
far  in  indulgences  of  this  kind  with  impunity, 
and  ought,  of  course,  where  there  is  much  temp- 
tation,  to  set  a  double   guard   on  his  appetite. 
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Besides,  it  lias  a  much  better  appearance,  for 
one  who  is  known,  in  common,  to  live  plainly 
(as  most  cler;^ymen  do,  and  as  all  ought  to  do) 
to  manifest  no  particular  disposition  for  extra 
indulgence  when  many  delicacies  are  before 
him. 

Be  careful  always  to  set  an  example  of  strict- 
ly temperate  drinking,  when  dining;  in  c()mpa- 
ny.  Instead  of  takincr  more  strong  drink  than 
common  on  such  occasions,  rather  take  less.  A 
man,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter,  under 
forty  year ^  of  age,  if  he  be  in  good  health, 
0U2:ht  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  For  the 
present,  then,  as  1  know  you  m  be  in  good 
health,  I  would  say,  touch  no  kind  of  strong 
dridk,  however  pUntifully  it  may  be  flowing 
around  you.  And  even,  at  any  age,  be  ad- 
monished not  to  take  more  than  one  glass  of 
tvine,  or  at  most  two  glasses,  at  the  same  din- 
ner. The  example  of  a  minister  i^  so  unspeak- 
ably important,  that  you  oug!it  to  be  continual- 
ly on  the  watch  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.  And  the  wide  spreading  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  stimulating  drinks,  is  such,  as  that 
every  clergymen  ought  to  consider  himself  as 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  act,  as  a  kind  of  offi- 
cial conservator  of  the  publick  virtue  in  relation 
to  this  point. 

Never  sit  long  at  the  dinner  table,  after  the 
cloth  is  removed.     Not  only  because  a  clergy- 
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man  is' to  be  supposed  not  to  have  time  to  vvasie 
in  this  manner  ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
])earing  a  kind  of  practical  testimony  against  the 
habit  of  '^  tarrying  long  at  the  wine"  after  din- 
ner. 

9.  In  all  your  visits,  as  far  as  possisle, 
AVOID  GIVING  IROUBLK.  Against  this  rule 
perhaps  none  are  more  apt  to  offend  than  inex 
perienced  young  men,  who  have  no  families  of 
their  own,  and  whose  attention  has  never  been 
practically  drawn  to  the  different  ways  and  de- 
grees in  which  a  single  troublesome  visiter  may 
break  in  on  the  order,  and  impair  the  comfort 
of  a  family. 

While  you  consult  your  own  comfort,  then, 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  wherever  you  gO,  re- 
member that  the  comfort  of  others  is  to  be  quite 
as  carefully  consulted  This  is  to  be  done  by 
making  as  few  demands  or  their  time  and  atten- 
tion as  may  be;  by  encroaching  as  little  as  you 
can  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  iheir  movements  ; 
by  having  as  few  wants  and  peculiarities  as  pos- 
sible ;  by  never  calling  upon  them,  unless  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  to  prepare  a  meal  for  you  at 
an  unseasonable  time,  and  after  their  own  is 
completed  ;  by  eating  and  drinking  whatever 
is  set  before  you,  without  exciting  the  suspi- 
cion that  you  are  not  suited;  and  b}^  endeavour- 
ins:,  in    everv  varietv  of  method,   incnpable  of 
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being  specilied,  to  accommotl.ite  yourseli'to  the 
habits  and  comforts  of  those  whom  you  visit. 

Every  one  knows  that,  when  he  goes  to  a 
tavern^  the  more  good  things  he  oalls  for,  and 
the  more  ftilly  he  puts  in  rfquisition  all  the 
luxuries,  resources,  and  servants  of  the  house, 
the  more  pleasure  he  gives.  But  you  will  ne- 
ver, I  trust,  fetl  yourself  at  liberty  to  act  upon 
this  principle,  when  you  avail  yourself  of  the 
hospitality  of  your  friends. 

When  you  are  an  inmate,  then,  in  a  friend's 
family,  for  a  single  day,  or  longer,  be  careful, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  conform,  in  every  minute 
particular,  to  the  stated  oriier  of  the  famil3\ 
Allow  no  part  of  it  to  be  set  aside  for  your  sake. 
Ascertain  the  usual  hours  for  taking  their  seve- 
ral meals,  and  never  detain  them  a  single  mo- 
ment, if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Make  a 
point  of  being  within  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual 
time  for  domeslick  worship,  and  retiring  to 
rest.  Employ  the  servants  as  little  as  possible 
in  waiting  upon  you,  and  in  going  on  errands 
for  your  accommodation  In  short,  study  to 
accommodate  all  your  movements  to  the  ordi- 
nary habits  and  convenience  of  the  family  to 
which  you  are  indebted  fur  its  hospitality.  Chris- 
tian benevolence  demands  that  you  pursue  this 
course.  It  is  only  ^^  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  u:;to  you,"     A  re- 
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gard  to  your  own  interest,  also,  demands  it  ot 
you.  For  it  "cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who 
fiiid  you  a  very  troublesome  guest,  will  be  glad 
of  your  departure,  and  not  very  anxious  that 
you  should  repeat  your  visit. 

10.  Be  car  ful  in  RE('EiviNG,  as  well  as 
IN  PAYING  VISITS.  When  you  have  a  house  of 
your  own,  be  hospitable.  Your  duty  as  a  chris- 
tian, and  as  a  minister,  will  demand  it  Re- 
ceive  and  treat  your  friends  uith  unaSected  be- 
nevolence and  kindness.  E-itertain  them  com- 
fortably, but  3i\w ay ^ plainly.  *^Be  not  forget- 
ful to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares.'^  But  remember 
that  what  is  called  hospitality  may  be  cari-ied 
too  far.  Wiien  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  under 
the  notion  of  complying  with  this  duty,  "  keeps 
open  house,"  and  allows  his  dwelling  to  be  made 
a  tavern.)  he  does  injustice  to  his  family,  and 
criminally  consumes  his  own  time.  For  to  ev- 
ery guest  some  time  nmst  be  devoted,  and  to 
some,  much  time.  I  have  known  some  cler- 
gymen in  populous  towns,  a  large  portion  of 
whose  time  was  employed  in  this  manner,  to 
the  utter  destructio!)  of  their  studies  ;  and  whose 
houseiiolds  were  thereby  kept  in  a  course  of 
constant  toil  and  confusion.  As  to  the  question 
how  far  you  ought  to  go,  in  this  respect,  I  can 
lay  do\vn  no  general  rule.  Christian  wisdom 
must  direct  voii. 
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11.  When    you  visit   large  towns,  bo  not 

CALCULATE      ON      GOING      TO      LODGK     AT      THl^ 

HOUSE  OF  THE  MINISTER  w  iti)  whom  you  may 
happen  to  be  acquainted.  Peculiar  intimacy 
may  indeed  render  this  strictly  proper  ;  but  ne- 
ver do  it,  without  being  decisively/,  and  even 
pressing/i/ icivhed.  Y(-ur  case,  it  is  true,  is 
but  one;  yet  if  two  or  three  such  cases  occur  ev- 
ery week,  it  is  easy  to  see  vvhat  the  consequence 
must  be  to  those  ministers  who  live  in  populous 
places.  A  little  reflection  will  show  how  you 
ought  to  act. 

12.  My   last   counsel  on  this  subject  is,  that 
you  never  enter  any  house,  to  pay  the  shortest 

visit,    WITHOUT    LEAVINMi    SOME     TESTIMONY    IN 

FAVOUR  OF  RELIGION.  Even  Where  there  is  no 
time,  or  good  opening  for  direct  address,  or 
even  inquiry,  concerning  the  spiritual  int(  rests 
of  those  whum  you  address  ;  you  may  still 
speak  a  word  for  your  Master,  and  leave  a  hint, 
— if  it  be  but  a  hint — to  his  honour^  behind 
you.  A  single  sentence  expressive  of  trust  in 
God,  or  some  other  pious  sentiment  ; — a  lefe- 
rence  to  his  all-governing  Providence,  and  the 
dependence  of  all  creatures  on  his  power  ; — a 
suggestion  rej^pecting  the  uncertainty  of  all 
worldly  possessions,  the  stability  and  infinite 
value  of  heavenly  treasures,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  who  have  a  well  founded  hope 
in  Christ  ; — an  allusion  to  the  superior  import- 
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ance  of  spiritual  health,  vvhere  disease  of  body  I 

is  complained  of; — a  mild  and  friendly  check  ; 

of  anxiety,  where  an  inordinate  share  of  it  is  '' 

expressed,    by  directing   the   thoughts   of  the  | 

anxious  to  the  adorable  government  of  God  ; —  ] 
a  sentence  or  two  of  this  kind,  uttered,  not  with 

formality,  but  with  mild  and  affectionate  sim-  1 

plicity,  may  be  "a  word  in  season,"  a  means  i 

of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  to  whom  it  is  ] 
addressed.     Many  a  time  has  a  short  sentence, 

spoken   in  the  fear  of  God,  and   from  a  tender  ' 

love  to  souls,  though,  perhaps,  soon  forgotten  ; 

by  the  speaker,  proved  an   instrument  of  eter-  : 
nal  benefit  to  some  individual  or  family,  where 

such  a  result  was  least  expected.  j 

! 


IiETTER  VXX. 


And  let  us  consider  one  another,  to  jJrovoke 
unto  love,  and  to  good  tvorks.         Heb.  x.  24. 


HABITS    IJ\r  THE  SEMIJ^ARY  GEJ^ERALLY. 


My  dear  young  Friend, 

You  are  no  Ioi:ger  a  school  boy,  nor  even  a 
College  student,  Havins;  become  a  many  you 
will  be  expected  to  put  away  childish  things. 
Having  taken  your  place  in  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary, as  a  candidate  for  the  holy  Ministry,  you 
thereby  give  a  solemn  pledge  that  every  thing 
weak,  irregular  and  disorderly  ;  every  thing 
calculated  to  retard  your  own  p  ogress,  or  to 
ofl^nd  other?,  shall  be  carefully  avoided.  Ma- 
ny, inreed,  carry  this  idea  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that,  in  a  Theological  institution,  there  can  be 
no  need  for  regulation  or  discipline  at  all.  They 
imagine  that  all  candidates  for  the  sacred  office 
will)  of  course,  have  so  much  gravity,  prudence, 
y   L 
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sense  of  decorum,  and  fixed  religious  prineiplt, 
as  to  render  all  specifick  measures  for  maintain- 
ing order  altogether  unnecessary.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  such  persons  consider  a  system  ol 
rules,  intended  to  control  the  personal  deport- 
ment of  such  students,  as  altogether  superfluous, 
if  not  an  unworthy  reflection  on  their  cha- 
racter. 

Such  persons,  however,  take  a  hasty  and  nar- 
row view  of  the  suhject.  Their  impressions 
are  not  derived  from  experience.  They  forget 
that  the  greater  part  of  an  associated  b.ind  of 
Theological  students  have  just  left  College  : 
and  that  there  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
certain  set  of  habits  appropriate  to  institutions 
in  which  the  regular  and  the  disorderly  are 
mingled  together,  and  in  which  puerility,  and 
as  much  disregard  of  rule  as  can  be  ventured 
upon,  are  apt  to  he  indulged  by  many.  Tiiere 
students  who  profess  to  be  pious,  are,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  subjected  to  the  same  regulations 
which  bind  the  njost  licentious  and  unruly. 
Accordingly  they  become  habituated  to  that 
constant  pressure  of  College  authority,  which, 
being  found  necessary  for  others,  is  extended  to 
them. 

With  these  habits  they  enter  a  Theological 
Seminary  ;  in  which  the  same  rigour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  same  strictness  of  regulation,  in 
detail,  are  considered  ns  uunecessary,  and  even 
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as  improper.  In  such  circumstances,  no  won- 
der that  their  first  impressions  are  those  of  un- 
limited liberty.  No  wonder  ♦hat,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, they  are  found  to  need  a  monitor,  to  re- 
mind them,  that,  ahhou^n  thuir  personcd  habits, 
and  their  application  to  study,  ought  now  io  be 
left  more  to  their  own  sr-nse  of  duty  than  for- 
merly, rule  and  order  are  still  indispensa- 
ble. And  some  are  evidently  ni(;re  slow  than 
others  in  accommodating  their  habits  to  the  wqw 
system  under  which  they  are  placed 

But,  truly,  if  young  men  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  all  professors  of  reli- 
gion ;  all  considered,  in  a  judgment  ofcharity,as 
pious  ;  all  candidates  fot  the  holy  ministry  ;  and 
all  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  those 
pure  principles,  and  elevated  yiews  which  cor- 
respond with  that  sacred  ofBce  ; — I  say, if  among 
such  a  body  of  young  men,  there  be  any  indi- 
viduals who  stand  in  need  of  that  minute  in- 
spection and  regulation  which  are  necessary  in 
Colleges  ;  a  Theological  Seminary  is  no  place 
for  them,  nor  the  Gospel  Ministry  an  office 
which  the  y  ought  ever  to  seek.  The  longer  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  observing  and  reflect- 
ing on  this  matter,  the  more  fully  I  am  persua- 
ded, that  the  petty  details  of  Academick  or  Col- 
legiate control  cannot  be  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  Theological  Seminaries  ;  and  that  the 
theological  student,  who,  while  in  the  enjoy- 
2-  M 
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mcnt  of  health,  needs  to  be  frequently  remind- 
ed of  any  prominent  delinquency,  in  reference 
to  the  mild  rules  under  which  he  has  volunta- 
rily placed  himself,  and  which  he  has  solemnly 
promised  to  obey,  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  Institution.  He  shows  either  a  want  of 
principle^  or  a  want  of  consideration  and  cir- 
ciimspection,  which  afford  a  melancholy  prog- 
nostick  of  usefulness  as  a  minister.  If  there  be 
a  society  on  earth,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  very 
extended  code  of  personal  regulation,  surely 
it  is  a  band  of  the  sons  of  the  church,  assembled 
to  put  themselves  under  training  for  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation. 

But  still,  a  degree  of  regulation  is  indispen- 
sable. The  fact  is,  that  if  a  hundred  Clergy- 
men of  the  maturest  age,  and  of  the  most  emi- 
nent piety  and  wisdom,  could  be  supposed  to 
be  brought  together,  and  placed  in  the  situation 
in  which  you  and  your  companions  are  placed, 
they  would  not  only  need  a  system  of  rules, 
but  also  a  system  of  measures  for  enforcing 
them.  The  best  of  men  differ  in  their  natural 
temper,  in  their  tastes,  habits,  and  general  cast 
of  character.  What  one  feels  to  be  no  incon- 
venience to  him,  is  intolerable  to  anothe]-. 
What  an  individual  might  do  without  sin  or 
inischief,  if  done  b}^  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen, 
might  be   extensively  mischievous.     A    strict 
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attention  to  some  rules,  then,  even  in  the  soci- 
ety of  the  most  pious  and  exemplary,  is  altoge- 
ther necessary.  I  should  not,  therefore,  consi- 
der my  system  of  advices  by  any  means  com- 
plete, as  to  its  parts,  if  I  did  not  offfryou  a  few 
counsels  in  refertince  to  your  general  deport- 
ment in  the  Seminary.  And  in  this,as  in  other 
cases,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  every  good 
habit  which  you  form  here,  will  be  likely  to 
exert  a  favourable  influence  on  your  character 
as  long  as  you  live. 

1.  Ponder  often  and  deeply  in   your  mind 

THE    ADVANTAGES    WHICH     MAY     BE     DERIVED 

FROM  SUCH  AN  INSTITUTION  Many  members 
of  this,  and  of  other  Th(>ologioal  Seminaries,  I 
have  no  doubt,  entirely  fail  ol  receiving  much 
of  the  benefit  which  they  might  receive,  and 
certainly  ought  to  receive,  from  their  not  tak- 
ing just  and  adequate  views  of  the  advantages 
within  their  reach  ;  and,  of  course,  not  habitu- 
ally aiming  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost,' 
No  one  wili  be  likely  to  attain  that  which  he 
does  not  contemplate  or  seek.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ^ 'General  A>sembiy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  founding  the  Seminary  of  which 
you  art-  a  mt^mber,  formed  large  expectations 
of  the  benefiis  likely  to  result  from  it  to  their 
rising  ministry,  and,  through  them,  to  the 
Church  over  which  they  preside.  In  bringing 
together  large  numbers  of  theological  students, 
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under  the  same  roof,  and  the  same  teachers, 
and  placino;  them  in  circumstances  calculated  to 
awaken  every  intellectual  power :  to  kindle 
into  a  flame  every  holy  affection  ;  and  to  bind 
every  one  to  his  fellows  by  indissoluble  ties; 
they  fully  expected  to  see  a  race  of  ministers 
rising  up  superiour,  as  a  body,  to  those  who 
had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  : — men 
of  more  profound,  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge ;  of  more  ardent  piety  ;  of  more  united 
views  and  plans  ;  and  prepared  to  act  together 
in  promoting  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  with 
more  harmony,  zeal  and  efficiency,  than  those 
who  had  not  been  placed  in  a  similar  relation 
to  each  other.  And,  truly,  when  we  contem- 
plate what  the  society  of  such  an  Institution 
might  be,  and  ou^ht  to  be  ;  what  pure  and  ex- 
alted friendships  might  be  expected  to  reign 
among  a  hundred  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  all  engaged  together  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
best  species  of  knowledge  ;  what  holy  emula- 
tion in  study  ;  what  mutual  and  delightful  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  what  a  bright  and 
steady  flame  of  piety  ;  what  unceasing  stimu- 
lants to  love  and  good  works  ;  what  prepara- 
tion to  go  forth  as  a  band  of  brethren,  united  in 
every  effort,  and  carrying  light  and  blessing 
wherever  they  go  ; — we  shall  readily  conclude 
that  the  venerable  Assembly  did  not  expect 
more  than  was  reasonable.     And,  certainly,  so 
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far  as  any  have  failed  of  attaining  these  rich 
advantages,  and  realizing  all  these  expectations, 
it  has  been  tiieir  own  fault.  For  I  can  scarcely 
conceiv^e  of  a  society  better  adapted  to  promote 
the  riche>st  growth  in  knowledge,  to  nurture 
the  most  elevated  piety,  and  to  cement  the 
firmest  and  most  sanctified  union  of  hearts,  than 
that  which  is  assembled  at  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary- And  one  great  reason,  I  have  no  doubt, 
why  it  ha>  proved  to  niany  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it,  bi'th  less  pleasant,  and  less  be- 
neficial than  it  ous:ht  to  have  been,  is,  that  they 
have  neither  duly  appreciatv^d  the  advantages 
which  were  within  their  reach,  nor  ain)ed,  with 
suitable  diligence,  or  "  ith  a  proper  spirit,  to 
avail  themselves  of  th.ese  advantages.  In  vain 
are  the  richest  treasures  strewed  around  us,  if 
we  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  disposition  to 
make  then)  our  own 

If,  then,  you  wish  to  gain  the  whole  benefit 
which  you  ought  to  gain,  from  your  connexion 
with  this  Institution,  take  large  views  of  the 
advantages  which  may  justly  besought  and  ex- 
pected in  such  a  society,  and  with  a  steady  aim, 
and  indefatigable  perseverance,  pursue  the  at- 
tainment of  them.  The  opportu/dty  which  you 
have  of  contemplating  different  gi^ades  of  ta* 
lent,  among  your  companions  in  study — some 
of  them  above,  and  others  below  your  own, 
ought  to  teach  you  equally  to  avoid  arrogance 
2  M  2 


and  despondency  ;  and  to  operate  as  a  constant 
stimulus  to  dilio^ence.     From   all  the  varieties 
o^  taste,  temper^  and  habits,  displayed  among 
your  associates,  you  ought  to  be  constantly  en- 
deavouring; to  draw  lessons  of  practical  wisdom. 
In  such  an  interesting  society,  your  knowledge 
of  the  worlds  and   of  the  hitman  heart,   ought 
to  be  every  hour  increasing.     From  daily  in- 
tercourse with  companions  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States,   you  ought  to  aim  at 
deriving,  while  stationary,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  extensive  travelling.     By  witnessing 
different   grades   and   species  of  eloquence  in 
others,  you  ought  to   be  duily  gaining  materials 
for  exciting,    correcting   and  improving  your 
own.     ^Y  the   gentle  and  christian  attrition  of 
mind  agaifist  mind,  if  it  be  managed  properly, 
both  light  and  heat,  of  the  most  salutary  kind, 
ought  to  be  continually  stricken  out.     In  social 
study,  you  enjoy  the   means  (^f  awakening  and 
stimulating  your  powers  to  their  best  efforts,  and 
of  correcting  and  exter^'ing  all  your  knowledge. 
Here  the  choicest  besom  friendf^hips  v/Ught.  t@ 
be  formed,  to  cheer,  aid  and  bless  the  vvhole  of 
your  subsequent  life.     Here,  every  one,  by  ob- 
serving  the  foibles  asd    mistakes  of  ©thers, 
ought  to  learn  to  correct  his  own.     And  here 
the  flame  of  piety,  kindling  from  heart  to  heart, 
ought  to  burn  with  a  brighter  and  a  purer  flame 
from  day  to  day. 
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Now,    resolve,    in    the    Lord^s  name   and 
strenj^th,   that  you  will  endeavour  to  keep  all 
these  advantapjes  habitually  in  your  own  view, 
and  to  pursue  them    with  undeviating  aim,  and 
unwearied   diligence  ;    and  that  you   will   con- 
stantly endeav  *ur  also,  to    hold  them  up  to  the 
view  of  others,  by  all   proper  methods,  but  es- 
pecially by  v.he  lustre  of  your  example.     Re- 
solve,   if    you    stand   alone   in   the  resolution, 
among  all  your  brethren,  that   you   will  never 
cease  your  eff  ;rts,   in    your  proper  sphere,    to 
promote,   to  the   utmost,   faithful  study  ;    pro- 
found and  itripartial  discussion  ;  christian  regu- 
larity and  ord(T  ;    the  mutual   corrt-ction  of  er- 
rors ;    deep,  lively  piety  ;  gentle,  benign,  fra- 
ternal deportment ;    and  fervent  brotherly  love 
among  all   witfi   whom   you   are  connected  ; — 
that  you  will  labour   without  ceasing,   and   sa- 
crifice every  subordinate  interest  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  these  great  i)bjects.      A  single  student, 
in  good  earnest  in  adopting  such    a  lesojution  ; 
habitually  animated  with  a  corresponding:  spirit ; 
and   making  all   who   Hpptoached  him   Xv- feel, 
continuatly,  the  purity  ot   his  n;otives,  and   the 
elevatior.  of  his  aims,  sniglU  diffuse  an  influence 
over  a  whole  institution,  of  which  no  one  co'.dd 
estimate  the  value.     Try  to  be  such   an  indivi- 
dual ;  and  your  companions  in  study  will  have 
reason  to  remember  you  with  gratitude  as  long 
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as  they  live,  and  the  future  generations  of  the 
Seminary  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
2.    Let  me  advise  you  to  pay  constant  and 

STftlCT      ATTENTION     TO      THE      LAWS     OF     THE 

Seminary.  You  are  bound,  a?  an  honest  man, 
to  do  this  :  for  when  y«u  entered  it,  you  for- 
mally and  *'J^ole^Tlnjy  promised,  in  a  reliance 
on  divine  grace,  that  you  \vou!d  faithfully  and 
dili2;enfly  attend  on  all  tlie  insiruciions  <»f  the 
Seminary  ;  that  you  wo:.ld  c  :'nscientiously  and 
vigilantly  observe  all  ihe  rules  and  rt  galations 
speciiied  in  the  plan  for  its  instruction  and  go- 
vernment, so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  that  you  w^ould  obey  rill  the  lawful 
requisitions,  and  readdy  yield  to  all  the  whole- 
some admonitions  of  the  Professors  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Seminary,  while  you  should  conti- 
nue a  member  of  it." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  promise, 
or  rather  ocfM,  (Or  it  par'.akes  more  of  the  lat- 
ter character  than  of  the  former)  lays  you  under 
solemn  obligations,  not  only  to  make  yourself 
acquainted,  in  mifuite  detail,  v\  ith  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Seminary,  but  also  to 
couform  to  them  with  a  scrupulous  exactness. 
These  laws,  as  you  know,  are  all  publickly  read 
before  the  assembled  students,  twice  in  the 
year.  But  the  whole  number  Of  students  are 
never  actually  piesent  on  the^e  occasions  j  and 
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some  of  those  who  are  absent,  perhaps,  may  for- 
get or  negle-ct  to  attend  to  the  subject  afterwards. 
I  would  advise  yon  to  keep  a  copy  of  all  ihe 
laws  and  rule^^  in  quesiion,  in  your  ro' m  ;  to 
review  them  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
each  session  ;  and  to  examine,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  how  far  your  habits  have  been  m  all  res- 
pects, in  conformity  vvith  them.  For,  be  as- 
sured, your  punctual  obedience  to  every  one 
of  them,  in  ever}'  tittle,  is  not  only  expected 
and  required,  but  is  important  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  Institution.  You  cannot  infrinsje 
the  least  of  them,  without  more  or  less  i'jury 
to  yourself,  or  the  Seminary,  or  both.  Never 
ask,  then,  *' Where  will  he  the  hu;  •  of  a  single 
infraction,  on  my  pan,  of  this  or  that  law  ?" — 
Bui  rather  ask,  when  you  are  teoipted  to  such 
infraction — <'  What  would  be  the  consequence 
if  n  >t  only  I,  but  all  my  fellow  students  were 
to  take  the  same  course  ?"  This  is  the  test  to 
which  every  student  of  delicate  moral  feeling, 
will  bring  every  such  question. 

3.   Cultivate  the  habit  of  passing  fuom  one 

:FART  to  Ar-OTHER  OF  THE  FUBLiOK  EDIFiCE 
WITH   GE^T1.E>ESS,   AND     WITHOUT  f^OIfiK.      All 

the  movements  of  a  theological  student  should 
be  ^rave,  sedate,  and  n  anly.  No  running, 
noisy  walking,  whistling,  singiig,  loud  talking, 
or  boisterous  laughter,  should  ever  be  heard  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  different  rooms.     That 
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which  would  excite  no  attention,  and  produce  no 
inconvenience,  when  indulged  by  three  or  four 
persons  under  one  roof  ;  becomes  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  when  practised  without  restraint,  in 
the  same  edifice,  by  three  or  four  score.  There 
is  a  stnjng  propensity  in  youno;  men  of  buoyant 
spirits,  however  excellent  their  intentions,  to 
forget  themsi  Ives  in  reference  to  this  point,  and 
to  infringe  that  dignity  whicii  they,  no  doubt, 
mean  to  observe.  Hence  the  importance  of  begin- 
ning early  in  life,  to  check  this  propensity, 
and  to  form  that  habit  of  gravity  and  gentle- 
ness in  all  your  aiovements,  wfiich  will  diffuse 
a  charm  over  your  maimers  in  every  situa" 
tion. 

4.  Cherish  a  spiiir  op  perfect  order  in 
ALL  YOUR  ENGAGE.\fENTs,  as  a  member  of  the 
Seminary.  As  you  are  bound  to  meet  three 
different  professors  in  the  course  of  each  week, 
and  have  diff-^ient  studies  assigned  for  every 
day,  some  degree  of  system  in  study  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  You  cannot  possibly 
proceed  without  it.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
some  tre  mucjh  more  successful  than  others  in 
reducirig  their  minds  tu  that  rigidly  systematick 
and  orderly  ciiaracter,  at  which  he  who  is  pre- 
paring for  pubiick  life  ought  always  to  aim. 
My  object  is  to  prevail  on  you  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  p-int  ;  and  to  endeavour 
here  to  form  habits  in  this  respect,  which  may 
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exert  a  happy  influence  on  your  whole  life. 
You  cannot  too  early  b'  gin  to  he  a  man  of  per- 
fect system.  Let  the  strict,  st  order  pervade 
all  your  engagemeats  and  habits.  Have  a  lime 
and  place,  as  far  as  possible,  for  every  thing  ; 
and  let  every  thing  be  done  in  its  proper  time 
and  place.  Let  regular  hours  be  assig'sed  for 
devotion,  for  study,  for  exercise,  for  visiting, 
for  sleep,  and  for  miscellaneous  avoeations  ; 
and  let  no  ordinary  occurrence  break  in  on  those 
liours.  Habits  of  this  kind  will  be  of  greater 
advantage  than  you  can  easily  anticipate.  You 
will  be  able  te  accomplish  far  more  by  this  me- 
thod, than  you  possibly  could  otherwise.  You 
will  not  be  subjected  tu  that  incessant  hurry 
and  distraction  which  are  generally  observable 
in  those  who  act  without  system.  You  will  be 
delivered  in  a  great  measure  from  those  mo- 
menta of  lisr.lessness,  which  are  apt  to  arise 
when  we  have  not  made  up  our  min  is  what  to 
begin  next.  In  fact,  if  the  plan  nf  a  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  should  produce  no  other  advantage 
to  a  diligent  and  wise  student,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  beget  the  habit  of  which  I  s|)eak. 
And  I  will  add,  that  he  who  cannot  bring  his 
mind  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  ;  who  frequent- 
ly yields  to  the  infracti  n  of  it ;  or  who  flies 
from  it  for  relief ; — has  great  reason  to  fear, 
either,  that  he  labours  under  a  constitutional  in- 
firmity  of  mind,  which  demands  his  immedi- 
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ate  and  decisive  attention  ;  or  that  he  is  giving 
way  to  the  eccent'.icilie?  of  waywardness  or 
caprice,  under  the  delusive  idea  that  they  are 
the  workings  of  genius.  He  who  disdains  to 
submit  to  perf  ct  system  in  his  puisuits,  may 
succeed  very  tolerably  as  an  occasional  writer 
of  poetical  trifles,  for  a  monthly  journal  ;  but 
as  a  profound,  diligent  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  G  spel,  he  can  never  succeed. 

5.  Be  particularly   punctual  in  attending 

ON    ALL     THE   D    VO  i  luNAL  EXkRCISES     OF    THE 

SEMiiNARY.  On  this  point,  it  would  seem 
scarcely  possible,  that,  among  a  band  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  there  should  be  room 
for  counsel  ;  and  especially  ihat  the  regular 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  puhlick 
edifice,  should  ever  fail  to  be  attended  by  any 
individual  of  the  theological  brotherhood  who 
had  heaiiih  and  strength  enough  to  allow  him 
to  be  prese'.t.  Such  impressions,  however, 
will  not  always  be  found  to  be  correct.  Some 
occasionally  absent  themselves  from  morning 
prayers,  because,  feeimgs  .»f  languor  and  debil- 
ity, arising,  from  late  study,  or  some  other 
cause,  prevent  their  rising  sufficiently  early. 
Others  are  sometimes  absent  irom  evening 
prayers,  because,  owing  to  the  want  t)f  strict 
order  in  their  affairs,  they  are,  perliaps,  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  attending  to  some  busi- 
ness, elsewhere,  in  haste,  at  that  hour,  which 
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might  and  outrhl  to  have  been  des3patched  be- 
fore. While  a  third  class,  (I  hope  and  believe 
it  has  always  been  a  very  small  o;)e,^  it  is  to 
be  feared,  allow  ohst:.cKs  b\  ro  me.ms  insur- 
mountable, !o  make  them  frequet.t  delinquents, 
bec«>use  their  enjoyment  of  such  exeicises  is 
less  than  it  ought  to  be,  and,  perh;^ps,  less  than 
it  oncfc  was. 

L  t  me  earnestly  enjoin  upon  you  to  guard 
against  every  appioach  to  negligence  in  regard 
to  this  duty.  The  more  }ou  pray  wit!)  your 
fellow  students,  the  n:ore  you  wil  love  them, 
and  the  more  delightful  will  it  be  to  work  with 
them,  in  digging  in  the  mines  of  knowledge. 
If  yoa  ev!  r,  wht  n  ir.  tolerable  he-dth,  feel  it  a 
burden  to  meet  your  brethren,  ^vhen  they  as- 
semble at  tlie  throne  of  grace,  it  is  an  awful 
symptom  of  coldness  and  backsliding  Nay, 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  make  s  roe  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  attending,  and  to  take  pains  be- 
forehand to  adjust  your  affairs  for  that  purpose, 
you  liave  great  reason  to  fear  that  your  spiritual 
health  is  nut  prospering  I  ajo  always-  distress- 
ed when  I  see  a  candidate;  fur  ihe  ministry 
abundant  in  his  attendance  on  /^w^Z/cA?  prayer 
meetings  ;  but  frequently  absent  from  those  of 
a  private,  or  dojiiestick  nature,  which  he  is 
under,  pr^rhaps,  stronger  obligations  to  attend  ; 
but  whirh,  at  the  same  time,  present  little  at- 
traction, excepting  to  the  mind  which  delights 
2   N 
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in  communion  with  God.  What  inference  are 
we  almost  compelled  to  draw  from  such  a  fact? 
Charity  herseh"  cannot  fail   to  recoi>:nise  it. 

6,    Guani  against  fk;  qtent  i>r  long  conti- 
nued   ABSENCES    FKOM    ANY  OF     i  HE  EXERCISES 

OF  THE  Institution.  There  is  a  very  rejTjark- 
able  difference  between  students  as  to  this 
point.  Those  who  love  study,  and  have  fO 
desire  to  cheat  themselves  into  indolence,  are 
always  found  at  their  posts  ;  and  contrive, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  postpone  until 
some  season  of  recess,  every  busmess  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Seminary  which  demands  their 
attention.  They  ste^jdfastly  resist  all  proposals 
to  take  needh  ss  excursions,  and  appear  to  re- 
gret every  occurrence  which  detach  s  ti  en  a 
moment,  either  from  the  study  or  the  lecture, 
room.  The  studies  of  these  are  solid  and  un- 
broken; and  they  generally  disclose  the  h^^ppy 
result  when  the  day  of  examination  arrives. 
Their  knowledsie  is  connected,  systen)alick,and 
accurate,  and  their  niiiids  daily  making  progress 
in  maturity.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
students,  a  few  of  whom  have  been  found  in 
this,  and  I  supp  se,  in  every  similar  institution, 
who  seem  to  be  ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  slight- 
est solicitati»n  to  quit  their  books,  and  go  in 
pursuit  of  some  object,  either  trivial  in  itself,  or 
which  might  just  as   well  be  accomplished  at 
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another  time.  If  their  minds  be  "active,  it  is 
only  to  teem  with  pl.ms  which  draw  them  in  a 
different  direction  fi-  )m  th:it  in  which  their  ap- 
propriate en.ph»ymeit  lies.  It  is  not  their  de- 
sign to  negU^ct  or  slight  iheir  studies.  On  the 
contrary,  they  oft-^i  conscientiously  intend  and 
promise  to  mike  up  for  every  absence  by  extra 
diligence  in  ti;iie  to  come  But  the  season  for 
su  h  diligence  n -ver  arrives.  Ti^ie  next  week 
or  month  brings  with  it  a  simihir  temptation, 
and  they  fall  before  it  in  a  simiiar  mai.ner.  Thus 
they  spend  the  lari>;er  pirt  of  their  three  years 
in  thf  Seminar}-,  in  a  series  u{  imp;  tent  strug- 
gles with  irr  solution  and  inter;  up  lan  ;  and 
when  the  terioJ  comes  to  an  end,  whether  they 
perceive  it  or  not,  others  prceive,  that  all  iheir 
gains  are  small,  ill  assorted,  and  of  little  prac 
tical  value.  They  aie  nearly  as  far  from  being 
prepared  to  ent^r  on  their  pnbiick  work  as 
when  they  commenced  the  cou.  se. 

My  dear  young  Friend,  fly  from  this  miser- 
able habit  as  you  wou'H  from  a  pestilence.  It 
is  not  only  desfru'^tive  o  all  solid  intellectual 
improvement  ;  but  it  indicates  a  m-ntal  cha- 
racter of  the  most  unpromising  kind.  Cultivate 
habits  of  steady,  u.'remiltin;j;  diligence.  If 
your  health  be  good,  let  nothing  take  you 
away  an  hour,  n-uch  less  a  day,  from  your  ap- 
propriate work,  unless  it  be  a  very  distinct  call 
of  Providence.     And  yuu  are   not  to  consider 
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as  such  a  call,  every  simple  opnortunit^  of  at- 
tempting; to  do  good.  For  if  you  did,as  sjch  op- 
portinities  occur  every  hour,  you  would  never 
study  at  all.  Remember,  that,  while  you  have 
a  place  in  the  Seminary,  its  studies  ought  to 
form  y-mr  constant  and  main  business  ;  a. id 
that  every  day  ihdii  you,  iiniiecessarily,  with- 
draw fro-n  them,  you  do  i  ijustice  to  yourielf, 
to  the  institution,  and  to  the  church  of  God. 
7.  Take  pains  to  cuLTivA  ESPECIAL  frii^;vD- 
siiips  with  such  of  your  fellow  students  as  mxy 
appear  most  lik  ly  to  be  peculnirly  useful  and 
pleasant  to  you.  You  will,  of  course,  love  and 
honour  all  your  fellow  students  ;  but  the  idea  of 
bein^  equally  attached  to  every  individual,  of  a 
hundred  couipanions,  an  1  ;>quaily  intimate  with 
ever}"  individual,  would  beat  once  unreasonable, 
and  destructive  of  all  valuihL;  inti  nacy  with 
any  one.  Specid  fri-;  .dships  are  warranted 
by  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  and  demanded 
by  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature. 
Nay,  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable  thai  they 
will  exist  in  heaven.  Wiiile,  tiierefore,  you 
treat  every  brother  with  whom  you  are  associa- 
ted in  study  with  uniform  respect,  and  with 
every  manifestation  »>f  br  therly  kindness  j 
you  ought  to  be  aliowv-d  the  privilege,  and  to 
avail  yours  If  of  the  privilege,  oi  having, 
among  them,  peculiarly  btloved  anii  intimate 
companions.     This   choice    will,  of  course,  be 
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made  with  a  special  view  to  the  promotion  of 
your  own  persmal  enjoyment  and  edification. 
Make  the  choice  with  care,  with  deliberation, 
and  \^  ilh  piayt^r.  Let  there  be  a  little  circle 
of  three,  four  or  five  of  ihese  intimate  friends. 
Fn  quently  meet  them,  at  convenient  seasons, 
for  conversaiion,  on  your  studies,  and  espt-cial- 
ly  on  experimental  reiijiion  ;  and  let  every  in- 
terview be  hallowed  by  prayer.  Be  inviola- 
bly faithful  to  these  friends.  Let  one  of  the^ 
objects  of  your  intimacy  be  to  correct  each 
other's  faults.  For  this  purpose,  be  aff  ction- 
ate'y  unreserved  with  each  other.  It  these 
peculiar  connexions  are  properly  managed, 
they  v\ill  be  the  happy  means  of  nurairmg 
a  spirit  of  piety  ;  <  f  making  your  studies 
more  useful  ;  and  of  preparins:  for  after  life 
some  of  the  riche.st  pleasures  of  christian  and 
ministerial  friendship. 

S.    Make  a   point  of  (Ultvating  toward 

ALL  YOUR  C03IP  ANIONS  IN  8TUDY,  A  SPIRIT, 
A^D    A     ST7LK      OF     .MA>5ER^     CALCULATED    TO 

cOMTiiAiE  THEIR  Ri- GARD.  Any  man  who 
becomes  one  of  a  circle  of  four  or  five  score  of 
theoloo^ical  students,  '•  ill,  of  comse,  find  seme 
of  them  less  suited  to  hi?  taste  thai;  (.'ihers.  The 
?nan7iers  o(  one  may  not  eniirely  p'' ase  him. 
The  natural  temper  ol  anothtr  njay  be-  occa- 
sionally revoliiug.  The  captiotis,  cavilling 
spirit  of  a  third,  may  render  him  somewhat  un- 
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desirable  as  a  companion.  And  it  may  be 
wished  that  the  piety  of  a  fourih  were  more 
ardent  and  undoubted.  But,  though  you  may 
not  feel  prepared  to  be  equally  intimate  with 
all  as  chosen  companions,  you  may  treat,  and 
ought  to  treat  all,  with  r<-spect  and  kindness, 
as  brethren  in  Christ,  into  wh=se  society,  in 
the  Providence  f  God  you  have  been  cast,  and 
with  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  live  as  amicably 
and  pleasantly  as  possible  You  are,  ohviouyly, 
not  bound  to  enteitain  a  hi2;h  opinion  of  all. 
You  are  not  even  bound  to  be  confident  that 
all  are,  of  course,  tru^y  pious  But  you  are 
boundj  as  l.>ng  as  you  are  united  with  them  in 
study,  and  they  continue  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  as  memljcrs  of  the  Seminary, — to 
treat  them  all  with  uniform  civility  and  kind- 
ness. Never  allow  the  least  approjch  to  a  con- 
temptuous expression  or  lo  sk  to  escape  you. 
Kever  permit  sneer,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  or  even 
chilling  coldness,  to  mark  your  treatment  of 
any.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  irue  benevolence 
toward  every  one.  And  if  there  be  any  indivi- 
duals by  whom  you  fi  el  yourself  more  pecu- 
liarly repelh  d.  set  a  dou'  1*^  guar'  over  your 
spirit  and  deportment  toward  them  Fre- 
quently pray  for  them.  Af.d  endeavour,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  contrive  something 
for  rheir  jenefit.  In  short,  whatever  others 
may  do,  let  it  be  your  constant  aim  to  render 
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the   society   of  l!ie  Seminary    as   harmonious, 
friendly  and  delii^htful  as  possible. 

9.  Be  not  too  much  in  society  with  vouk 
FELLOW  students.  There  is  such  a  ihin^  as 
persons  makinj^  themselves  cheap  even  to  their 
friends.  This  is  always  done,  where  they  oh- 
trude  themselves  into  their  society  with  undue 
frequency,  unseasonably,  and  too  long  at  a  time. 
T  have  known  many  intimacies,  once  uncom- 
monly clo^e,  first  cooled,  and,  after  a  while, 
broken  off,  from  causes  of  this  kind.  Rely  on 
it,  that  social  connexion  which  is  not  mutually 
pleasant,  and  mutually  convenient,  cannot  last 
long.  Carefully  guard,  then,  against  being  too 
much  in  the  society  even  of  your  best  friends. 
Both  you  and  they  need  much  retiremeiit,  and 
ought  to  be  loft,  at  proper  seasons,  to  enjoy  it. 
Let  your  Ccjls'be  seasiuiable,  and  such  as  you 
have  g;ood  reason  to  think  will  not  interfere  with 
their  arrangements.  Indulge  no  undue  liber- 
ties in  your  intercourse  with  them.  Those 
friendships  arc  likely  to  be  most  pleasant  and 
most  lasting  in  which  christian  dignity  and 
respecttulness  mark  the  intercourse  on  both 
sides. 

10.  Be  much  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  your  fellow  students  kespectjng 
TOUR  STUDIES.  Those  who  take  exercise  in 
company  with  each  other,  or  who  are  frequcnt- 
\v  brought  together  by  any  cause,  are  eome 
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tnxics  at  a  loss  for  conversation.  But.  why 
should  they  ever  be,  when,  not  to  mention 
other,  topicks,  of  still  more  importance,  their 
studies  perpetually  furnish  matter  for  unlimited 
conversation  ?  Half  an  hour's  discussion,  with 
an  intelligent  companion,  may  sometimes  do 
more  to  enlarge,  and  correct  your  views  of  a 
particular  sui^ject,  than  many  hours,  or  even 
days  of  solitary  study.  There  are  n)any  minds 
which  are  never  excited  to  their  most  vigorous 
and  productive  action,  but  by  conversation. 
Perhaps  yours  is  of  this  cast.  However  this 
may  be,  you  may  meet  with  some  which  are  ; 
and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  fact  wherever  it  is  found  to  exist. 
It  will  readily  occur,  that  you  ought  to  seek  the 
conversation  of  which  I  speak,  as  far  as  conve- 
nient, with  those  who  are  best  infcrmed,  and 
most  expert  on  the  subjects  which  you  wish  to 
discuss.  Indeed,  that  man  alone  is  wise,  who, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  when  he  desires  instruc- 
tion, resorts  to  the  society  of  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  confer  the  benefit. 

11.  Stud}^  to  exercise  peculiar   delicacy  and 
respect  in  conversation  with  those  of  youk 

FELLOW  STUDENTS  WITH  WHOM  YOU  MAY  DIF- 
FER IN  opinion.  It  often  happens,  in  a  Se- 
minary SO  largely  attended,  and  so  liberal  in 
its  constitution  as  ours,  tliat  students  of  several 
<3ifferent  religions  denominations  are  associated 
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togetlier  in  ils  classes.  These  of  course,  differ 
iVom  the  students  of  our  own  church  on  a  va- 
riety of  points  ;  not  to  say  that  even  tlie  latter 
will  often  have  minor  points  of  difference  among 
themselves.  Now  youns;  men,  whose  know- 
ledu;e  of  the  world  is  small  ;  who  have  not  yet 
known  much  hy  experience  of  the  evils  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  who,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
youthful  feelings,  imagine  they  can  soon  con- 
vince or  silence  an  opponent ; — are  extremely 
apt  to  be  bringing  up  these  points  of  difference 
unseasonably,  to  dwell  upon  them  unduly,  and, 
when  they  suppose  that  any  advantage  is  gain- 
ed, to  indulge  in  language  bordering  on  rude 
exultation.  This  is  a  practice  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  good  breeding,  and  christian  deli- 
cacy, but  it  also  ministers  to  evil  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  often  leads  to  strife,  instead  of 
profitable  discussion.  Such  continual  attrition 
also  chafes  and  alienates  the  minds  of  some 
whom  it  were  desirable  to  win,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  confirms  them  in  error,  or  drives  them 
still  further  from  the  truth.  And,  moreover, 
all  experience  proves,  that  when  such  a  spirit 
finds  its  way  into  a  circle  of  theological  stu- 
dents, both  the  ardour  and  the  comfort  of  vital 
piety  seldom  fail  to  decline.  In  conversing, 
therefore,  with  a  fellow  student,  betw  en  whom 
and  yourself  there  are  points  of  difference  in 
theological  opinion,  do  not  be  for  ever  dragging 
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them  forvvard,  and  dwelling  upon  them.  Ne- 
ver obtrude  them  upon  him.  When  tliey  are 
brought  up,  always  treat  them  gravely  and  re- 
spectfully. Never  ridicule  either  them  or  their 
advocate.  Never  imj)ute  to  him  either  a  weak 
head  or  a  corrupt  lieart.  Never  indulge  in  lan- 
guage approaching  to  acerbity.  And  when- 
ever you  find  that  the  discussion  affects  liim  un- 
])leasantly,  let  it  be  instantly  dropped,  and  not 
soon  revived. 

12.   Be  especially  on  your  guard  against 

ALL  THOSE  UNHALLOWED  TEMPERS  AND  HA- 
BITS WHICH  INTERFERE  WITH  FRATERNAL  IN- 
TERCOURSE, and  which  are  hostile  to  brotherly 
love.  Many  tempers  and  feelings  are  apt  to 
creep  in  among  companions  in  study,  and  even 
among  theological  students,  which  cannot  fail 
to  exert  an  influence  deeply  hostile  to  that  frater- 
nal affection  which  ought  ever  to  reign  among 
ihem.  In  this  revolting  list,  pride,  vanity,  self- 
ishness, egotism,  envy,  unhallowed  emulation, 
jealousy,  and  suspicion,  hold  a  prominent  place. 
Where  any  one  or  more  of  tliese  reign,  like  the 
<*dead  flies  in  the  apothecary's  ointment,"  they 
are  apt  to  cause  the  whole  mass  to  send  forth  an 
evil  *'  savour.'^  Set  a  solemn  guard  over  your 
spirit,  with  respect  to  these  tempers'  If  you 
yield  to  the  power  of  pride,  vanity,  or  jealousy 
in  your  intercourse  with  your  companions,  you 
will,    assuredly,   repel   and   alienate  them.      If 
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you  allow  yourself  to  envy  the  superior  talents 
or  popularity  of  any  brother,  and  to  sicken  at 
his  success  ;  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  all 
fraternal  feeling  toward  him  If  you  permit 
carnal  emulation  to  reign  in  your  breast,  or  dark 
suspicion  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  your  mind, 
on  the  ground  of  some  equivocal  word  or  ac- 
tion, you  may  bid  adieu  to  all  comfortable  inter- 
course with  the  objects  of  such  feelings.  If 
any  of  your  fellow  students  be  mai.iffstly  supe- 
rior to  yourself  in  any  attainment  or  excellence, 
depend  on  it,  the  indulgence  of  fretfulness  and 
envy  at  the  view  of  it,  and  giving  vent  to  cor- 
responding expressions,  will  only  serve  to  di- 
minish your  ovvn  comfort,  and  to  render  your 
inferiority  more  glaring.  0  how  destructive 
of  peace,  as  well  as  wicked,  are  all  these 
tempers  !  How  deeply  are  they  capable  of  poi- 
soning the  social  int.f:rcourse  even  of  the  pious! 
How  uncomfortable  to  those  who  indulge  them  I 
And  how  humiliating  their  aspect,  in  the  view 
of  the  wise  and  the  good,  when  they  become  vi- 
sible !  My  dear  young  Friend,  abhor  such 
tempers.  Strive  to  subdue  and  banish  them. 
Whether  you  regard  your  own  enjoyment,  or 
that  of  others,  put  them  far  away.  Rejoice  in 
the  gifts  and  accomplishments  of  your  brethren. 
Be  always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable 
construction  on  their  words  and  actions.  If 
2  p  2 
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you  arc   tempted  at  any   time  to  suppose,   that 
they  do  not  honour  you  as  much  as  they  ought. 
recollect  that  they  are  mucti  more  likely  than 
yourself  to  have  an  impartial  opinion  on  this 
point;  and,  especially,  that  the  mo^t  fruitless  of 
all  methods  of  gaining  honour,  among  the  wise 
and  the  good,   is  to  make  an  anj,';ry,    or  even  a 
querulous  demand  of  it.      Be  kind,  respectful, 
and    truly   benevolent   to    every   brotlier.     Be 
ever  disposed  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due, 
without  stint   or  grudging.     Study  to  '*  please 
every   one  for   his  good   to  edification  ;"  and 
you  may  safely  leave  your  own  standing  among 
your  companions  to  *^Him  who  judgeth  right- 
eously " 

13.  Be  careful  to  improve  the  excellent  op- 
portunity which  you   enjoy  in  the   Seminary, 

for  ASCEIITAINING  AND  CORRECTI  G  YOUR  OWN 
FOIBLES,  AS  WELL  A"B  THOSE  OF  OTHERS.  So- 
litude is  a  situation  hy  no  means  favourable  for 
detecting  our  foibles.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
are  not  developed,  until  we  go  into  society,  and 
put  our  social  feelings  and  propensities  to  the 
test.  Many  a  serious  young  man,  who,  in  ear- 
ly youth,  and  in  retirement,  appeared  to  be  a 
pattern  of  all  that  was  gentle,  frank,  generous 
and  amiable,  has  been,  unexpectedly,  found, 
when  brought  more  extensively  into  society, 
to  disclose   very  different  characteristicks.     If, 
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on  the  one  hanrl,  he,  succeeded  in  oaining  dis- 
tinction  among  his   companions,    he   became, 
perhaps,   proud,    supercihous,   dictatorial,  and, 
it  may  bp,    insufferably  arrogant.      If,   on   tlie 
other  hand,  he  found  his  standing  with  his   fel- 
lows less  elevated  than  he  v\as  led  to  anticipate, 
he  became  sour,    envious,  jealous,   full   of  sus- 
picion,  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  and 
action,  and  to  consider  the   most  innoc^^nt   re- 
mark as  having  a  hostile  aim.     Or,   perhaps, 
his  infirmity  of  character  took  the  course  of 
succumbing  to  his  new  circumstances,  and  ap- 
pearing    the    flattering,     creeping    sycophant. 
Now^  as  society  has  a  wonderful  power  in  ex- 
citing these  peccant  humours  into  action,  and 
bringing  them  into  vitw;  so  the  best  society, 
— such  as  that  in  a  theological  Seminary  ought 
to  be, — seems  to  present  one  of  the  best  n-eans  of 
coi^rectiiig'  them.      Surely  a  circle  in  whicij  cul- 
tivated knowle-ige,  pi.ms  prin 'i{>lf:s,  and  mutu- 
al and   fraternal  ins-)ection,  reign,  is  one  of  the 
most  favourable  on   earth    for   mollifying  those 
asperities,  rubbing,  or  pruning  (^ff  Hjose  excres- 
cences,   an;     applying  a     xe^r^e^y    for  all   the 
acidities  and  obliquities,  wSuch  are  so  c:nfriend- 
ly   to  social  and  christian  enjoyment.     What- 
ever others  niay  do,    then,  let  me  earnestly  ad- 
vise  you   to  avail  yourself  of  this  advantage. 
You  will  never  enjoy  suchanothtr.      Carefully 
watch  the  workings  of  your  own  mind,  both  to- 
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ward  thoise  abov^e  you,  and  those  below  you,  oii 
the  scale  of  talents  and  influence.  And  so  far 
as  you  discover  either  pride  or  sycophancy  ; — 
arrogance  or  despondency — envy,  or  a  disposi- 
tion meanly  to  flatter  ; — never  rest  till  you  root 
them  out,  and  banish  them  from  your  bosom. 
Entreat  your  intimate  friends  to  tell  you  your 
faults  with  perfect  candour,  and  reciprocate  the 
favour  with  them.  Watch  over  one  another 
with  affectionate  fidelity.  And  when  any  of 
your  defects,  infirmities,  or  mistakes,  are  dis- 
closed to  your  view  by  a  brother,  receive  the 
communication  with  meek  and  humble  thank- 
fulness. As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I 
would  say,  fevv  things  afford  a  worse  prognos- 
tick  of  the  spirit,  and  destiny  of  a  young  man, 
than  his  resenting  such  a  painful  and  self  deny- 
ing effort  to  promote  his  benefit.  In  short, 
study  daily  to  make  your  intercourse  vvith  your 
brethren  a  means  of  correcting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, every  moral  and  intellectual  fault,  and  of 
promoting  every  amiable  grace  and  virtue, 
both  in  yourself  and  in  your  associates. 

14.    Let  me  advise  you  to  be  punctual  A^no 

DEVOTED    IN    YOUK    ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  ThE- 

OLoGiCAL  Society,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Seminary.  It  has  not  a  little  surprised 
me  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  should 
be  often  so  thinly  attended,  and  so  frequently 
marked    with    lano;uor  and    want  of  interest. 
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Surely  a  band  of  Theological  students  might  be 
expected  highly  to  prize  a  Society  formed  for 
the  pei'fV'Cily  fiee  and  unsh.ackled  discussion  of 
truth,  and  whicli  might  be  made  every  thing 
that  the  learning;,  zeal,  enttrprist^,  eloquence 
and  piety  of  iis  members  chose  to  make  it. 
That  there  is  enough  of  all  these  among  them 
to  render  it  hio'hly  interestin;2;  and  profitable, 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  character 
can  <loubt.  Why,  then,  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
is  there  not  more — much  m<>re  interest  actually 
infused,  from  week  to  week,  into  its  discus- 
sions ?  I  have  no  doubt  the  true  answer  is — 
Partly  from  indolence,  or  the  warit  of  that  en- 
terprise and  decision  of  character,  which  are  so 
indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  much 
in  ani/  pursuit:  an  !  partly  because  the  mass  of 
the  students  do  n;»t  take  anything  likeadeqtiate 
vie'vs  .)f  what  th-  Socitit\  in  question  mi^ht  be 
made,  and  of  the  immense^  contributions  to  their 
improvement  which  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
It  surely  might  and  ougiit  to  be  made  a  source 
of  the  richest  advaniag<>  to  all  Its  members.  Let 
me  urge  you  to  onlribute  as  mucli  as  in  you 
lies  to  the  attan  sent  of  this  advantage,'  Be 
inflexi!:Iy  punctual  in  your-  attendance  upon  it. 
When  you  are  appointed  to  introduce  the  de- 
bate, prepare  for  the  duty,  and  endeavour  to 
perform  it  in  asi  able,  and  inter*: sting  manner. 
Surely  when  such  a  service  occurs  only  once  or 
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twice  a  year,  you  can  afford  to  take  some  pains 
to  perform  it  well  ;  especially  when  you  consi- 
der that  every  effort  of  this  kind  which  you 
make,  entirely  coincides  with  your  main  pur- 
suit. Let  it  be  seen  tiiat  you  always  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  discussions,  by  participat- 
ing in  them  on  proper  occasions  ;  by  taking 
pains  to  bring  forward  suitable  (questions  for 
co.-!sider5tion  ;  and  by  labouring  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  every  thing,  as  will  render  it  at 
once  attractive  and  profitable  to  your  brethren. 
A  small  portion  of  such  a  spirit  conscientiously 
kept  up,  would  be  far  more  efficacious  than  any 
system  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  can  an- 
swer little  other  purpose  than  to  tease  and 
alienate. 

15.    Prize  every   opportunity  of    speaking 

IN    THE    PRESENCE     OF    YOUR     PrOPESSORS    AND 

FELLOW  STUDENTS,  and  always,  with  avidity, 
avail  yourself  of  it.  That  some  of  your  com- 
panions in  study  should  consider  the  rule  of  the 
Seminary  which  obliges  them  to  speak  in  pub- 
lick,  at  stated  timies,  as  imposing  a  burden,  ra- 
ther than  offering  a  privilege,  is  a  fact  not  dif- 
ficult to  be  accounted  for.  The  want  of  that 
energy,  and  diligence,  which  fit  young  men 
for  high  aims,  and  indefatigable  efforts ;  and 
the  want  of  that  steady  fixedness  of  purpose, 
which  resolutely  prepares  in  time  for  every 
prescribed  task,  are  certainly  among  the  princi- 
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pal  reasons  why  so  many  fail  of  perlorming  this 
service  as  well  as  thoy  are  really  able  to  do  it : 
and,  of  course,  why  they  are  so  reluctant  to 
perform  it  at  all.  There  are  tiiose,  indeed,  who 
are  almost  ready  to  deriJe  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  as  if  the}-  supposed  it  impossible,  iu 
the  nature  of  things,  to  speak  well  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. This,  however,  I  take  it,  is  an 
utter  delusion.  It  is  often  dictated  by  lazi- 
ness, rather  than  by  enlightened  judgment. 
That  much  ji^^actice,  even  though  it  be  on  a 
small  scale,  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  voice,  and  to  theatt;unment  of  self- 
possession  in  publick  speaking,  all  good  judges 
are  agreed.  And,  if  I  am  not  cieceived,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  many  excel- 
lent specimens  of  eloquence  in  our  Oratory,  is, 
that  due  preparation  be  made,  and  due  pains 
taken  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose.  Let  nie 
entreat  you  no  h  nger  to  suffer  the  performance 
of  this  duty  to  languish  in  your  hands.  Never 
allow  your  name  to  appear  among  the  delin- 
quents ;  and  address  yourself  to  the  w^ork  with 
the  decision  and  diligence  of  one  whcfjiighly  ap- 
preciates its  value.  Let  that  which  you  speak  be 
always  jierfectlij  committed  to  memory.  The 
imp.^rtance  of  this  discipline  of  the  memory 
may  not  now  be  seen  in  all  its  extent;  but  will 
be  found  to  be  great  hereafter. 

n.   When    called   npnn    to    ftKiTTCTSK    thf 
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SPEAKING     OF    YOUR    HilBTHREN,    alwayS     do     it 

with  respectfulness,  delicacy  ami  fraternal  kind- 
ness. In  repjard  to  this  matter,  there  are  two 
extremes.  The  one  is,  habitually  to  deal  in 
the  langnage  of  excessive  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  in  other  words,  of  battery.  The  other 
is,  as  generally,  to  employ  the  language  of  sa- 
tire, sarcasm,  or  harsh,  unmerited  censure  ;  to 
endeavour  to  place  every  thing  commented  on, 
in  a  ludicrous  light  ;  and  not  unfrequently  to 
turn  the  person,  as  well  as  the  discourse  of  the 
speaker  into  ridicule.  I  hope  I  need  not  put 
you  on  your  guard  against  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes. T4iey  are  both  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man  ;  especially  .of  a  gentleman  who  also  lays 
claim  to  tiie  benevolence  and  magnanimity  of  a 
christian.  Let  all  your  criticisms  be  marked 
by  a  truly  respectful  and  fraternal  spirit.  Be 
candid  and  faithful  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  be- 
nign and  delicate.  In  short,  v.ith  an  unfeigned 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  let  your  aim  be, 
not  to  gratify  either  spleien,  or  mirth,  but  to 
promote  the  real  benefit  and  honour  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  your  remarks. 

17.  WiieLher  3^our   place  of  boarding  be 
in  the  publick   edifice,  or  in   a  private  famil)-, 

BE    CAREFUL    «'F    YOUR    DF.PORTMEKT    AT    YOUR 

ME.^Ls,  as  well  as  at  other  times.  It  has  been 
often  observed,  that  lit  tie- things  frequently  af- 
ford as  decish'e  an  indication  cf  character  9^" 
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greater  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that, 
Avith  respect  to  the  latter,  we  arr  apt  to  be  on 
our  o;uard  ;  while,  in  reference  to  the  former, 
we  daily  act  without  thouii;ht.  Allow  me  to 
witness  a  man's  deportment,  for  a  single  week, 
at  his  nieais,  aiid  iu  his  boardina;-house,  and  I 
will  tell  yriu,  with  almost  unerrins:  ceitainty, 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  : — vvheth(  r  he  know 
any  thing  about  the  refinement  and  digisity  of  a 
christian  gentlenian  ;  or  wheihi^r  he  labour  un- 
der that  coiirsf  ness,  vulgarity,  or  levity  of  cha- 
racter which  cannot  fail  of  making  an  unfavour- 
able impressit  n  on  tlie  mind  of  every  spectator. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  set  a  sacred  guard  over 
your  tongue,  and  over  your  vvli^le  deportment, 
in  the  situations  to  which  I  allude  Let  your 
mode  of  conversing,  eating,  &c.  be  all  such  as 
become  a  p'erson  of  a  serious,  and  cultivated 
mind.  Let  i.o  one  ever  have  cccosion,  from 
your  deportn.ent,  to  remark,  that  Theological 
students  are  not  more  grave,  or  more  refined 
than  others.  I  once  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  made  his  will,  and  left  in  it  a  handsome 
legacy  to  cur  Seminary.  Soon  afterwards, 
meeting  with  one  of  our  students,  at  a  puSlick 
house,  where  he  stopped  to  dine — a  student 
who,  it  must  be  acknowhdg  d,  was  never  in 
very  good  odour  among  his  companions  in  stu- 
dy ; — the  gentleman  was  so  disgus'.ed  with  nis 
'evitv,  coarseness,  and  epicurean  fccdin«r  at  the 
3  Q 
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dinner  table,  that  he  remarked  —  <«If  this  be  a 
specimen  of  the  students  of  thai  Seminjiry,  I 
cannot,  in  consciencej  encoura;^e  it  ;"  and,  on 
his  return  home,  altered  his  will.  It  is  thus 
thar,  a  single  student  (an(i,  iruly,  the  one  in 
question  stood  ahnost  alone  in  his  ^'bad  emi- 
nence") may  not  only  disgrace  himself,  but, 
what  is  much  more  important,  dishonour  reli- 
gion, and  the  institution  of  vvhicli  he  is  a  pu- 
pil !  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the  Se- 
minary, if  all  its  pupils  duly  recollected  how- 
much  its  honour  is  involved  in  their  daily  de- 
portment ! 

IS.  Carefully  guard  against  injuring  the 
Books  w^HiOM  CO u  iake  out  of  the  publick 
LiBH ARIES.  It  has  '  een  v\ith  me  a  constant 
matier  of  wonder,  that  some  students,  who, 
aside  from  their  delinquency  in  this  respect, 
appear  to  be  youi.g  men  of  strictly  honourable 
feeling,  and  piou«<  |)rmciple,  should  be  capable 
of  treating  books — books  not  their  own — books 
the  property  of  the  Church — books  purchased 
at  great  expense  fur  their  ^/•a/z^z/oz^^  accommo- 
dation—  in  so  careless  a  manne,  as  I  have  some- 
times known  them  to  do  There  must,  surely, 
be  in  some,  either  a  want  of  thought^  or  a  want 
oi  conscience^  as  to  this  point.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  a  student  acquire  good  habits 
in  reference  to  his  treatment  of  books  as  early 
as  possible.     Pay  particular  attention   to   this 
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matter.  1  would  say,  it  is  your  duty  to  leani 
to  treat  aU  books  which  you  take  into  your 
liauds,  with  neatness  and  care  ;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially your  du*y  thus  to  treat  all  books  obtain- 
ed on  loan,  either  from  puhlick  or  private  libra- 
ries ; — to  keep  them  clean  ;  to  guard  against 
turning  dowii  thrir  leaves,  ludding  them  over 
tht  tire,  defacing,  or  otherwise  injuring  them  ; 
and  to  return  them  Sf  asonably  and  carefully.  I 
am  dtliberately  of  the  opinion,  that,  whenever 
a  student  has  evinced  liabitual,  or  frf  cjuent  care- 
lessness on  any  of  ihesf  points,  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  persoci  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  books,  and  to  have  the  shelves  of  a  li- 
brary closed  against  him. 

19.   Carv fully   avoid    pefacing,  ok    injur- 
ing ANY    PART    OP    THE    PuBLICK    P'diFICE    OR 

ITS  PUfiNiTURE-  Tliere  appears  to  be  a  physic- 
al temperament  in  some  young  men,  which 
continually  impels  (hem  to  be  cutting,  scratch- 
ing, or,  in  some  ot;  er  w;iy,  cou.mitting  spolia- 
tions on  every  vvainsrot,  table,  chair,  or  other 
fixtute,  within  their  reach.  Now,  that  this 
should  be  done  by  sill)''  or  unprincipled  College 
boys,  we  no  lon^i  r  vvonder,  becau&e,  after 
ail  t'se  *' pledges  oi  then  truth  a:id  honour," 
that  they  will  abstain  from  such  things,  we  so 
frequently  see  it  exemplified.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  see  any  thing  of  this  kind  done  by 
Theological  students,   and,   happily,   we  very 
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selddm  do  see  it.  Yet  I  have  certainly  known 
such  a  phenomenon,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  ex- 
ist, at  least  in  one  Theological  Seminary. 
Give  no  countenance,  I  pray  you,  to  such  a  prac- 
t  ice  Consider  the  Seminary,  and  every  thing 
belongitig  to  it,  as  ti*e  property  of  the  Church. 
Be  as  careful  to  preserve  every  part  of  it  from 
the  smallest  injury  as  if  it  wer  -  your  own. 
Nay,  methinks,  a  mind  of  risjid  christian  deli- 
cacy will-c  msidcr  such  property  diS  far  more 
sacred  than  his  own;  and  will  be  careful  to 
repair,  to  the  least  tittle,  ivery  injury  which  it 
may  through  him  have  sustained. 

20    Finally  ;    at  the  close  of  every  day,  and 
especially  of  every  week,  call  yourself  to  a 

SOLEMN  ACCOUNT  FO  ^  THE  M  NN  R  IN  WHICH 
YOT     HAVE     SPE.NT     THE       PRECEDING    DAY      OR 

WEEK.  We  are  so  apt  to  become  listless  and 
indolent  with  respect  to  df'tails  so  continually 
recurring,  that  we  need  a  frequent,  nay  a  stated 
memento  of  what  is  incumbent  upon  us.  At 
the  (dose  of  every  day  and  wtek,  then,  let  me 
advise  you,  in  the  solitiide  of  your  apartment, 
to  ask  yourself, — How  have  I  spent  th(  pre- 
ceding day  or  week  .''  How  have  I  fulfilled 
my  duty — rny  engagements — the  plan  of  the 
ln>titution  in  v\hicit  the  Head  of  the  Church 
has  placed  me  ?  H.ive  1  violated  any  rule,  ei- 
ther in  its  letter  or  spirit.^  Have  I  been  dili- 
gent in  study — punctual,  to  a  moment,  in  my 
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attendance  on  every  prescribed  task — and  duly 
attentive  to  the  feeling;s  of  all  my  brethren  ? 
And  if  you  occupy  a  room  in  company  with 
another  student,  let  these  inquiries  be  made  an 
object  of  joint  attention.  You  may,  by  adopting 
this  plan,  be  the  mean;^  of  refresliing;  each 
other's  memory,  and  stimulating;  rach  other's 
conscience  ;  and  thus  doublinc;  the  benefit,  both 
to  yourselves,  and  the  Institution  of  which  you 
are  members. 
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Give  attendance  to  reading. 


1  Tim.  iv.  13. 


HABITS    lA^  THE  STUDY. 


My  dear  young  Friexd, 

When  a  youns:  man  entfrs  a  Theolnglcal 
Seminary,  he  may  he  supposed  to  be  already 
familiar  with  study.  He  must  necessarily  have 
made  some  decent  acquisitions  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  in  the  branches  of 
physical  and  moral  science  commonly  taujiht  in 
our  colleges.  Of  rourse  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  some  acquaint.mcevvith  mentd  exer- 
ti<-'i  and  discipline.  Yet  many,  in  tliese  cir- 
cuHiStances,  have  been  so  imperfectly  directed, 
or  so  Of  gligent  of  direction,  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  theircourse,  that  they  need  to  be  put  on  a  new 
track  ;  and  all,  perhaps,  may  be  benefited  by 
an  occasional  suggestion  and  stimulus  in  their 
future  effurts. 
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The  following  counsels,  you  may  rest  assured, 
whatt  ver  may  have  been  hitherto  your  habits, 
are  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 

1.  One  of  the  most  indispensable  prelimina- 
ries to  your  engaging  in  pi  ofitihlt!  study,  is  that 
you  cherish  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  extenT; 

AND     THE    INFINITE    IMPORTANt  F,    OP    TheOLO- 

GicAL  SCIENCE.  No  man  will  sun  mon  his 
whole  strength  to  any  work,  and  put  in  requi- 
sition all  his  diligence  and  zeal  in  pursuing  itj 
unless  he  act  under  the  deep  impressioa  that  it 
is  both  arduous,  and  worthy  of  his  best  powers. 
That  it  will  require  his  utmost  efforts  to  ac- 
complish what  he  ought  to  aim  at ;  and  that 
the  advantages  of  making  tht  attainment  will 
be  richly  worthy  of  the  labour.  Accordingly,, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  one  principal  reason  why 
?o  many  candidates  for  the  ministry  pursue  the 
studyjof  theology  in  a  languid, perfunctory  man- 
ner, is  that  they  take  narrow  and  altogether  in- 
adequate viev*7s  of  the  con. pass,  depth,  and  va- 
lue of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  They  hastily 
adopt  the  degrading  notion,  that  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  Bible,  together  with  some  approved 
system  of  divinity,  and  twenty  or  thirty  other 
volumes,  will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for 
the  pulpit.  No  wond'/r  that,  with  this  senti- 
ment, their  studies  are  lAzy  and  superficial  upon 
principle.  No  wonder  that  they  study  but  lit- 
tie,  and  that  to  that  little  they  bring  scarcely 
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any  real  intellectual  effort.     It  is  impossible  se- 
riously to  undertake  the  correction  of  such   an 
unworthy  and    childish  estimate   of  the  subject 
as  this.      He    who  can,    with  any  intelligence, 
glance  over  tlie  list  of  sni<  iesprt-srribed  for  the 
regular   course   in  this  Seminary  ;    or  he  who 
can  p.  rijse  such  a  bock  as  Calviii's    Itisututes, 
Edwards    on    the    Will,    Butler's    Analogy, 
Wai'bvrton'^s    Divine  Legation  of  Moses,    or 
Magee  on   Atonement    and   Sacrifice,    without 
receiving  a  deep  impression  that  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Theology,    in   its  various  departments 
and  relations,  as  will  qualify  a  man,  in  any  to- 
lerable degree,  to  be  a  teacher  of  thousands,  re- 
quires profound,    patient,  and  laborious  study  ; 
must  have  either  a   Tery  weak,  or  a  very  per- 
verted   understanding.       To    gain    knowledge 
enougli  to  be  what  *«ome  call,  '*a  pretty  preach- 
er," (a  hateful  and   degrading  epithet    for   an 
ambassador  of  Christ)  is  not  difficult ;    but  to 
be  a  sound,  thorough  Divine,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, is  neither  a  common,  nor  an  easy  attain- 
ment. 

Sit  down,  then,  to  your  studies,  every  day, 
under  the  deep  impression  that  what  you  have 
to  do,  demands  your  best  powers,  and  your  ut- 
most diligence.  Take  large  views  of  Theology 
and  the  auxiliary  branches  of  kriov\  ledge. 
Cherish  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  Aim 
hish  :  not  nn  the  scale  of  honour:    but  in  thf 


attainment  of  furniture  with  which  to  serve 
your  Master.  Resolve,  if  Providence  permit, 
to  be  ''a  workman  that  shall  not  need  to  be 
abhamed.''  Account  no  labour  too  great  that 
may  be  necessary  for  gaining  your  object. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  you  hope  to  study  to 
much  purpose. 

2.  You  -ill  never  study  Theology  to  advan- 
tage, UNLESS  YOU  CHb.RISH  A  PEt  ULIAR  AND 
DEVOTED         ATTACHMENT        TO       THE       OFFICB 

WHICH  YOU  SEEK.  You  profcss  to  liave  cho- 
sen the  profession  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
because  you  deliberately  prefer  it  to  every 
other.  .  And  in  this  profession  I  hope  you  are 
sincere.  'But  this  is  not  enough.  You  ought 
not  only  deliberately  to  prefer  it  ;  but  to  culti- 
vate for  it,  habitually,  an  ardent  love  ;  a  ruling 
passion  ;  an  attachment  ot  the  fondest  and  most 
heartfelt  kind.  If  there  be  a  profession  in  the 
world  which  is  worthy  of  drawing  forth,  every 
hour,  all  the  strongest  and  most  elevated  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
is  surely  that  profession.  On  this  subject  I  can- 
not forbear  to  transcribe  a  s-hort  passage  from  a 
sermon  by  the  most  able  and  eloquent  Preacher 
now  in  England.  **How  high  and  awful  a 
function  is  that  which  proposes  to  establish  in 
the  soul  an  interior  domini;)n  ;  to  illuminate 
its  powers  by  a  celestial  light ;  and  introduce 
it  to   an  intimate;   ineffable  and  unchangin;;  al- 
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Jiance  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  !  The  mo 
nient  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,  our  right  arm  is  with- 
ered ;  nothing  but  imbecility  and  relaxation 
remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled  in  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  did  not  feel  an  attachment 
bordering  on  enthusiasm  :  though  whit  in  other 
professions  is  enthusiasm,  is,  in  ours,  the  dic- 
tate of  sobriety  and  truth."*' 

If  you  have  not  learned,  my  young  friend, 
the  precious  art  of  pursuing  your  professional 
studies,  net  only  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  im- 
portance ;  out,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amore: 
if  they  do  not  form  the  pursuit  in  which  your 
heart  delights,  for  its  own  sake,  and  more  "espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  its  blessed  end  ;  your  at- 
tainments will  be  tardy  and  imperfect.  Be  it 
your  care,  then,  daily  to  nurture  in  your  soul 
this  attachment,  this  ardent  delight ;  to  enter 
more  and  more  into  the  sweetness  of  that  knov/- 
ledge  which  is  to  be  so  nobly  employed  ;  into 
the  preciousness  of  that  profession,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  universe.  Let  men 
in  secular  professions  toil  for  **the  dust  of 
wealth,"  or  the  ^*  vapour  of  fame"  The  pro- 
fession for  which  i/ou  are  preparing,  carries 
with  it,  more  than  any  other  on   this  side  of 

'•''  Rev.  Robert  Hall — Sermon  on  the  Disconragc- 
mcnts  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
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beaven^  its  own  reward.  Wiiile  it  promotes 
the  real  welfare  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  God, 
it  purifies,  enriches,  and  elevates  the  labourer 
himself,  niakino;  him  twice  blest  ;  blest  in  siv- 
ing,  and  blest  in  receiving.  Me^hinks,  l[  you 
have  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  your 
bosom,  it  will  be  more  or  less  kindled  into  a 
flame  of  holy  pleasure  in  silting  down  to  stu- 
dies of  such  a  character. 

3.   Strive  to  A(  quire  the  habit  op  close 

AND    FIXED    ATTENTION     IN     STUDY.         I     kuOW 

not  a  more  fatal  delect  in  a  student,  than  the 
want  of  this  habit.     He  who  has  not  learned 
the  art  i.f  fastening  his  mind  on  a  subject,  and 
of  holding  that  subject  strictly  and  firmly  be- 
fore it,  will  never  look  deeply  into  any  thing  ; 
will    never    accomplish   any  thing   which    de- 
serves the   name  of  investigation.      It  is  gene- 
rally known,  that,  to  the  possession  of  this  pow- 
er, Sir  Isaac  Newton   ascribed  all  his  attain- 
irjents  in  science.      If  you  do   not  already  pos- 
sess the  precious  faculty  in    question,  try  to  at- 
tain it.     If  you  fail  at  one  time,  be  nut  discour- 
aged.    Try  again  and  again.      It  is  richly  worth 
all   the   -agony  of  etibfl  that   you   can   possibly 
make  for  its  acquireme.ii.     Make  incessant  ef- 
forts, li^en,  until  ys>u  succeed,  to  summon  your 
powers  to  concentrated  action  \    to  saut  out,  at 
0  s  2 
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pleasure,  all  extraneous  objects ;  to  go  irom 
step  to  step  without  interruption  ;  and  to  keep 
fast  hold  of  4he  thread  which  you  first  seize  un- 
til you  trace  it  to  the  end.  From  the  moment 
that  you  open  a  book,  or  take  your  pen  in  hand, 
give  undivided  attention  to  what  you  are  about, 
until  you*  close  the  one,  or  lay  down  the 
other. 

4.  Endeavour  habitually  to  study  with 
A  DEVOUT  SPIRIT.  By  this  I  mean  that  you 
endeavour  ahvays  to  study  under  the  deep  im- 
pression, that  the  subjects  which  3-cu  are  en- 
gaged in  examining,  are  sacred  subjects,  and 
the  knowledge  which  you  are  labouring  to  ac- 
quire, is  consecrated  knovvledge  ;  that  the  great 
and  the  only  proper  end  of  all,  is  practical  use- 
fulness, in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
welfare  of  men  ;  and  that  for  all  your  privi- 
leges and  opportunities,  you  are  hastening  to  a 
solemn  account.  The  motto  of  an  old  Spanish 
Catholick  divine — Oculus  ad  Scopum — .ought 
to  be  continually  fixed  in  your  mind.  Such 
impressions  will  give  you  a  deeper  interest  in 
your  studies  j  will  promote  diligence  in  ihem  ; 
will  serve  to  fix  that  which  you  acquire  more 
firmly  in  your  mind  ;  and  will  prevent  your 
wasting  your  time  in  frivolous  pursuits.  0  my 
young  Friend,  if  every  hour  spent  in  your  stu- 
dy, were  spent  under  the  practical  recollection, 
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that  you  are  not  your  own  ;  that  the  eye  of 
your  Master  is  upon  you  ;  and  that  every  men- 
tal <  ffort  may  be  considered  as  a  seed  of  eterni- 
ty, both  with  regard  to  yourself  and  others; — 
with  what  fixedness  and  s demiiity  of  spirit 
would  your  studies  be  conducted  ! 

5.  Coiistantly  implore  the  aid  op  the  Holy 
Spiuit  i>f  STUDY.  The  duty  of  humbly  and 
importunately  askin*  the  blessed  Spirit/s  in- 
fluence, to  sanctify  oui-  affections,  and  to  aid  us 
in  cultivating  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
christian  life,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  has  the  smallest  tincture  of 
piety.  But  I  fear  it  is  not  so  universally  re 
cognised,  even  by  pious  students,  that  the  same 
gracious  aid  ought  to  be  solicited  and  rxpected, 
in  all  inteliuctual  culture,  and  in  all  investiga- 
tion ')f  truth.  Is  it  either  unreasonable  or  un- 
scriptural  to  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can, 
and  often  does,  enlarge  and  invigorate  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  extend  the  scope  of  their 
yision,  and  give  them  deeper  and  clearer  views 
than  with{iut  this  aid  they  could  havt  taken  ? 
It  '.vere,  it  seems  to  <iie,  a  -pecies  of  atheism  to 
doubt  it.  **  Think  with  yourself  how  easily 
and  how  insensibly,  by  one  turn  of  thought, 
the  Father  of  lights  can  lead  you  into  a  large 
scene  of  useful  ideas.  He  can  teach  you  to  lay 
hold  on  a  clew  which  may  guide  your  thoughts 
with  safety  and  ease  through  all  the  difficulties 
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of  an  intricate  subject.  By  his  secret  and  su- 
preme government,  he  can  draw  you  to  read 
such  a  treatise,  or  converse  wi  h  such  a  person, 
who  may  give  you  more  light  into  some  deep 
subject  in  an  hour,  than  you  could  obtain  by  a 
month  of  your  own  solitary  labour."*  You  re- 
member, I  presume,  that  Milton^  in  preparing 
to  enter  on  the  composition  of  the  Paradise 
Lostn  recognised,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
his  desire  and  expectation  of  the  Divine  help  of 
which  I  speak.  ^'This  is  not  to  be  obtained," 
says  he,  ''  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eter- 
nal Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  Did  the  poef 
speak  thus  oi  his  work?  And  shall  the  divine, 
or  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office,  hesitate  to 
adopt  similar  language  concerning  his  infinitely 
momentous  inquiries  and  employments  ?  Naj^, 
did  even  heathen  poets  frequently  begin  "their 
compositions  by  invoking  the  aid  of  their  fan- 
cied deities  ;  and  shall  christian  ministers,  who 
know  that  they  have  an  omniscient  and  omni- 
present God,  who  is  '<•  able  and  ready  to  help," 
neglect  to  apply  day  by  day,  tor  that  lelp  ?  If 
you  wish,  then,  to  investigate  profoundly  and 
profitably  ;    if  you  desire  to  avoid   the  deplora- 

/'■■*  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  chap.  !•     . 
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ble  delusions  into  which  others  have  fallen,  and 
to  be  preserve-i  fro ;t»  ihat  pride  and  presump- 
tion of  intellect  which  have  ensnared  some  of 
the  gr  atest  men  that  ever  lived  ;  *^  pray  with- 
out ceasing,"  that  the  Sjjirit  of  all  grace  may- 
enlighten  your  mind  ;  may  str-^ngthen  all  its 
powers  ;  may  inspirt;  you  with  wisdom  and 
discernment ;  and  may  deliver  you,  in  your 
search  after  truth,  from  the  influence  of  that 
pride,  vanity,  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  pyssion, 
which  are  so  apt  to  blind  the  p^:rceptive  facul- 
ties, and  control  the  judgmenis,  even  oC  good 
men.  Especially  do  this,  with  more  than  usual 
care  and  solemnity,  when  you  are  entering  on  a 
new  study,  or  engaging  in  the  perusal  of  a  new 
book.  Does  ever}'  christian  in  plore  the  bless- 
ing of  God  when  he  sits  down  to  a  social 
meal  ?  And  can  a  christi  n  student  sit  down 
to  an  intellectual  feast,  or  efiort,  without  impor- 
tunately askif'g  of  Hitr.  who  gave  him  his  mind, 
and  supports  Jt  every  moment  in  exercise,  to 
preside  over  all  its  operations,  and  to  crown 
them  with  his  abundant  blessing  ? 

6.  Never  imagine  that  any  valuable  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, is  to  be  obtained  without  labour, — and 
MUCH  LABOUR.  I  do  not  furget  that  you  have 
a  mind,  to  a  very  respectable  degree,  vigorous 
and  active.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  rely 
upon  it,   if^  you  will  not  consent  to  apply  your- 
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self  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  laborious- 
ly,  patiently^  and  indefatigably^  you  will 
never  attain  much.  I  have  directed  close  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  ever  since  my  connexion 
with  the  Senriinary  ;  and  the  result,  without  one 
solitary  exception  is,  that  I  never  knew  an  in- 
dividual gain  any  consi'ierabh-  mass  of  really 
digested  and  valuable  knowledge,  without  un- 
wearied INDUSTRY.  The  maxim,  MsXettj  g-e 
<na.v^  of  Periander,  the  ohi  Grecian  sage,  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Patient  application 
is,  literally*  every  thing.  Without  it,  you  may 
have  a  number  of  half  formed  ideas  floating  in 
your  mind  ;  but  deep,  connected,  large  and 
consistent  views  of  any  subject,  you  will  never 
gain. 

But,  in  relation  to  this  point,  I  suspect  there 
is  a  very  prevalent  error.  It  is,  that  these  deep 
views  of  particular  subjects,  are  to  be  obtained 
by  one,  or  a  few  mighty  efforts.  Be  assured, 
whatever  may  he  the  case  with  a  rare  ge- 
nius, now  and  then,  it  is,  commonly,  not 
so.  The  old  French  proverb,  *'  Pas  a  pas  on 
va  Men  loiiif^''  i.  e.  **Step  by  step  one  goes 
very  far,"  affords  the  real  clew  to  tlie  proper 
course.  A  mountain  is  not  to  be  passed  at  a 
single  leap  ;  or  a  deep  and  rich  mine  to  be  ex- 
pi  ored  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  spade.  But  a 
sufficient  number  of  slow,  cautious,  patient  ef- 
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forts,  will  accomplish  the  enterprise.  So  it  is 
in  study.  Impatient  hasie  is  the  bane  of  deep 
intellectual  work.  A  little,  thoroughly  done, 
every  day,  will  mnke  no  contemptible  figure  at 
the  end  of  the  year  If  I  could  be  sure  of  your 
entering  compl-tely  into  th^  spirit  of  this  prin- 
ciple, 1  should  have  no  doubt  of  your  accom- 
plishing much. 

7.  Closely  connected  with  this  counsel  is 
another,  viz.  —  i  hat  you  lkavk  nothing  till 
rou  HAVE  DONE  IT  WELL.  Skimmi  ng  over  the 
surface  of  any  subject  is  of  very  little  use.  Pass- 
ing on  to  something  else,  before  that  which 
precedes  is  iialf  understood,  is  really,  often- 
times, worse  than  useless  ;  because  it  deceives 
with  the  name  of  knowledge  ;  and  because  it 
deposites  in  the  memory,  if  there  be  a  de- 
posite  made  there  at  all,  mere  abortions,  in- 
stead of  mature  births.  The  instances  in  which 
young  men,  and  even  candidates  for  the  holy 
ministry,  cheat  ihemselves  by  indulging  in  this 
practice,  by  running  over  a  task,  as  eye  ser- 
vants are  wont  to  do,  w^ithout  p  rforming  any 
part  of  it  well,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  me- 
lancholy. My  dear  friend,  be  not  thus  unjust 
to  yourself.  It  is  your  own  interest  for  which 
I  plead.  If  you  are  studying  a  language,  be 
careful  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  grammatical 
character,  as  well  as  the  strict  meaning  of  every 
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woH,  before  you  proceed  to  another.  If  you 
have  occasion  to  ascertain  the  time  or  place  of 
any  particular  event,  be  sure  to  examine  in- 
stantly and  thoroughly,  and  endeavour  to  fcim 
some  plan  for  fixing  it  firr'dy  in  your  mind.  If 
you  are  iavestigaiiiig  any  important  doctrme, 
be  not  ready  to  leave  it.  Come  to  it  again  and 
again  ;  seekmg  h^ht  from  every  quarter;  and 
p(^ru.«ing  with  aUention  the  best  books,  until  you 
have  entered,  as  far  as  5^ou  are  capable,  into  its 
profoundfcst  merits.  And  if  compelled,  by  any 
circumstance,  to  leave  tiie  subject  before  you 
have  leauhed  this  point,  hold  it  in  reserve  for 
another  and  more  satisfactory  examination.  In 
short,  let  your  motto,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
your  habit,  be,  to  leave  7,othing  till  you  hove 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  And  by  mastering 
a  subject,  I  mean  investigating  it  to  the  bottom, 
until  you  come  to  a  clear  view  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  on  which  it  rests.  For,  until 
you  do  this,  you  cannot  really  be  said  to  under- 
stand any  subject.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Locke, 
in  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  (§  43) 
makes  a  remark  which  I  think  worth  transcrib- 
ing. *<  There  are  fundamental  truths,  which 
lie  at  the  bottom,  the  basis  upon  which  a  great 
many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their 
consistenc3^  These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in 
store;,  With  which  they  furnish  the  mind,  and. 
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like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  nof  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give  light 
and  evidence  to  other  things,  ihat  without  them 

could  not   the  seen   or   known These,    and 

such  as  these, are  the  truths  we  should  endeavour 
to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with." 

8.  With  respect  to  all  important  subjects,  I 
would  advise  you  to  bring  youk  acquaint- 
ance  WITH    THEM    TO    THE    I  EST    OF    WRITING. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  the  crudeness  and  in- 
adequacy of  a  man's  knowledge  ou  a  given  sub- 
ject, may  be  hidden  from  his  ow^n  mind,  until 
he  attempts  to  express  what  he.  knows  on  paper. 
He  then  finds  himself  at  a  loss  at  every  step, 
and  cannot  proceed  without  much  extension, 
and  no  less  correction,  of  his  former  attain- 
ments. Nay,  sometimes  he  finds  that  he  must 
begin  again,  from  the  very  foundation,  and  that 
he  has  not  really  mastered  any  part  of  the  Sub- 
ject. Now  to  obviate  this  difficulty  from  the 
outset,  in  studying  every  subject,  in  which  it 
is  practicable,  make  a  liberal  use  of  your  pen. 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  becoming  accurately  and  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  any  subject,  is  to  write  upon  it.  It 
was  said  of  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that,  whenever  he 
wished  te  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  it.  In  writing,  he  was  uii- 
2  T 
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doubfedly  wise :  in  publishing,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  treated  the  republick  of 
letters  with  as  much  respect  as  he  ought.  It 
was,  in  fact,  palming  upon  it  the  immature 
productions  of  a  tyro,  rather  than  those  of  a 
master  workman.  But  without  giving  the 
least  countenance  to  the  thought  of  imposing 
your  juvenile  lucubrations  on  the  publick  ;  I 
would  earnestly  advise  you  to  employ  writings 
as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  health, 
and  other  eisgagem.ents,  as  a  constant  medium 
of  investigation.  I  would  say,  with  the  learn- 
ed and  pious  Dr.  */idam  Clarke,  in  his  *<  Let- 
ter to  a  Methodist  pr-pscher,"  beff^re  quuted, 
**  Have  always  some  essay  or  dissertation  upon 
the  anvil."  And  I  will  add,  if  no  of  her  eye 
than  your  own  ever  see  it,  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it  will  certainly  be  more  than  repaid  by 
its  benefit  to  yourself 

9.  Carefully  maintain  oiiDER  in  study. 
He  who  does  not  study  upon  a  plan,  will  ne- 
ver pursue  his  studies  to  much  ad  van;  age.  In 
our  seminary,  indeed,  order  is  absrdutely  indis- 
pensable, if  3  ou  would  do  any  thing  ;  for  there 
is  an  order  in  all  the  publick  exercises,  to  which 
every^  student  is  bound  to  adhere,  and  without 
a  substantial  adherence  to  which,  he  had  bet- 
ter be  absent  from  the  Institution.  Have  a 
fixed  time,  then,  for  every  study  ;  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,,  adhere  to  it  inflexibly.     I  say. 
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a9  far  as  practicable  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  s;udent's  making  hiiuself  the  slave  of  his 
plan,  ins'ead  o*'  using  it  as  an  auxihary  He 
may  erect  it  into  an  end,  instead  of  employing 
it  as  a  means.  His  plan^  were  made  for  hinif 
and  not  he  for  his  plans.  Let  your  plan  of 
study,  therefore,  be,  at  all  times,  judicious, 
practicable,  and  adapted  to  your  situation  ;  such 
as  you  will  not  be  compellei  frequently  to  vio- 
late. Do  not  be  perpetually  altering  it  ;  and 
yet  accommodate  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  your 
situation.  If  you  either  alter  it,  or  depart  from 
it  very  frequently,  it  will  soon  cease  to  have 
any  power  over  you.  And  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  you  will  have  occasion  for  all  that 
DECisiojN  OP  CH\RACTi<;ii,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  a  publick  man.  I  could  almost  venture 
to  prognosticate  whether  you  would  do  much 
to  purpose  in  future  life,  li  I  0:dy  knew  with 
what  degree  of  rigou;-  you  adhere  to  your  plan 
of  study.  If  you  are  unsteady  and  undecided 
in  regard  to  this,  you  will  probably  be  so  in 
every  important  occupation  as  long  as  you 
live. 

10.  L.t  your  most  important  studies  b,  as- 
signed to  thoSCi  hoUl  >  IN  WHICH  YOU  PERGEIVB 
TOUK  MiND  TO  BE  IN  A  STATE  MOST  FAVOUR- 
ABLE TO  EXERTION.  No  Oiie  rulc  can  be  laid 
down  wh:ch  will  suit  all.  The  tastes  of  differ- 
ent individuals  with  respect  to  seasons  ot  study. 
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are  as  difterent  as  their  tastes  with  regard  to 
articles  of  f  )od  ;  and  the  firmer  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain deg:reej  like  the  latter,  be  indulgr-d.  With 
some,  the  best  hours  for  study  are  very  early  ia 
the  morni;-g;  with  others  in  the  forenoon  ;  and 
with  a  third  class,  durina;  the  retirement  and 
stillness  of  th  '  evening.  If  there  be  a  material 
difference  with  you,  ascertain  it,  by  a  fair  and 
thorough  experiment,  and  iistribute  your  time 
acconiin2;ly.  Carefully  consult  the  powers  and 
bias  of  your  own  mind,  and  you  cannot  be  much 
at  a  loss  about  th-  proper  distribution. 

11.  L^'t  the  PR  »POHTI'«N  )F  TIME  ASSIGN- 
ED TO  EACH  S  UDY,  BE  DETERMINED  BY  ITS 
RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE.       This     COUUScl     is     SO 

obvious,  and  so  weighty,  that  neither  illustra- 
tion nor  enforcement  can  be  necessary.  To  a 
Divine,  every  one  sees  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  Diuactick  and  Polemick  The- 
OLOGv,  is  most  essential.  But  how  often  are 
these  postponed  to  studies  of  far  less  mo- 
ment ! 

12.  Do    not     EMBRACE     TOO    MUCH     IN    TOUR 

PLAN  OF  s  UDY.  So!t)e  diversity  of  objects  in 
a  course  .>f  study  is  desirable  Variety  relieves 
and  refreshes  the  mind.  But  where  the  num- 
ber of  departments  is  so  great  as  to  distract, 
and  to  keep  up  a  constant  fever  of  pursuit,  the 
effect  cannot  fail  of  being  unfavourable.  To 
how  many  studies  you  may  with  advantage  at- 
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tend,  in  a  single  day,  or  week,  depends  so 
much  on  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sludeut 
is  placet!,  ami  the  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  that 
no  oLlier  2;eneral  rule  can  be  laid  <-ovvn  than 
this,  viz.  that  no  one  ouglu  to  undertoke  n^ore 
than  he  can  accomplish  without  hurry,  pertur- 
bation, or  fatigue. 

13.  Let  evex  your  light  reading  be  such 
as  shall  exert  a  favourable  influence  qv 
YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES.  A  Candidate  for 
the  sacred  office,  and  even  he  wl)u  alieady  /ills 
that  office,  must  hnvf,  and  ought  to  l):ve, 
his  Hghl  reading ;  that  i-^,  a  kind  of  rea.ling, 
which,  while  it  is  really  calculated  to  enlarge, 
enlighten  and  polish  the  mind,  does  not  recjuire 
the  same  severe  application  with  many  o(  the 
more  important  subjects  and  books  of  study. 
Works  of  imagination,  taste  and  entertainment, 
belong,  of  course,  to  this  class  If  you  had 
time  enough,  without  neglecting  better  things, 
I  should  say,  read  all  the  first  rale  works  of 
this  class  that  you  can  obtain.  But  you  have 
not  time.  Life  is  short ;  and  dutlts  far  more 
momentous,  both  of  study  and  of  acJion,  de- 
mand the  much  larger  pL.-rtion  of  your  attention. 
You  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  selec- 
tioriy  and  even  a  small  selection,  from  the 
first  rate  list.  Now,  my  advice  is,  that  this 
selection  be  made  with  a  sacred  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  your  professional  studies.      Let 
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youF  choice  fall  on  such  works  as  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Alilton,  Mdison.  Pope,  Young, 
Thompson^  Coivper,  Johnson,  &.c.  ;  and  also 
on  the  best  productions  of  the  class  of  biogra- 
phy and  travels.  Fh-se,  while  they  relax  and 
refresh  the  mine.',  wearied  by  severe  applica- 
tion, tend  to  fill  it  .vith  n;-!;le  senri  neiji>  ;  to 
make  it  fa  -ii  liar  "vith  I  he  most  »na:>t,erly  diction; 
an.j  to  furni^^h  that  kiiid  of  usfor-ri  tion  which 
may  be  every  day  brought  to  bt-ar  upon  the  du- 
ties of  the  sacred  office  Whereas  >oms  other 
works,  nearly  as  powerful  in  conception,  and 
fascinating  in  style,  abou.  •  in  images  and  a 
spirit,  which  the  less  they  are  known,  or  the 
sooner  they  are  f  srgytten,  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  (he  h- tter  it  will  be  for  nis  heart,  if  not 
also  f  r  bis  head. 

14.   1  vvouid  advise  you  to  exclude  novels 

PROM    YOUR    IIGHI"    KF.AD,     GaLTOGETH    R         I 

throw  this  counsel  into  a  separate  section,  for 
the  purpose  of  makinoi;  it  more  empharical. 
There  have  been  minisiers  who  vter;.,  habitu- 
ally, amunp;  the  most  devo^;d  readers  f>f  Novels 
to  be  found.  But  i  hardly  n^.ed  say,  that  they 
were  not,  in  gmeral,  the  most  diiis!:ent  and  ex- 
emplary in  the  discharge  of  their  paruchiai  du- 
ties I  am  not  insei:sible  of  the  powerful  ta- 
lent* ar;d  fascination  displayed  in  ma'sy  oi  the 
first  class  of  novels.  But  on  this  very  account, 
<as  well  as  others,   I  would  banish  them  frofu 
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the  study  of  a  gospel  minister,  i  coiisidev 
them  as  an  article,  which,  like  tobacco,  and 
ardent  spirits,  if  a  man  use  at  all,  he  will 
probably  be  tempted  to  use  excessively.  And, 
therefore,  I  would  say,  Touch  not,  taste  not^ 
handle  not.  No  one,  however  grave  his  char- 
acter or  pursuits,  if  he  once  give  way  to  this 
sort  of  reading,  can  ever  be  sure  that  he  will 
not  go  to  excess  :  and  e^^ery  man  who  abounds 
in  novel-reading,  even  though  he  be  a  clergy-- 
man,  will  suffer  both  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
jury  of  no  trivial  import, 

15.  Never  pass  a  day,  if  you  can  avoid  li^ 
to  the  end  of  life,  without  reading  more 
OR  LESS  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  HEJSRtjw. 
You  will  scarcely  believe,  without  having  made 
the  experiment,  how  little  time  bestowed  on 
this  object,  every  day,  will  keep  up,  and  insen- 
sibly extend,  a  very  comfortable  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  which  I  have 
mentioned.  After  you  quit  the  Seminary,  and 
indeed  after  the  second  year  of  yotir  residence 
in  it,  you  will  probably  cease  to  bestow  any 
formal  or  long-continued  attention,  at  any  one 
time,  on  this  object.  The  consequence  will  be, 
unless  you  adopt  the  plan  which  I  now  recom- 
mend, that,  in  a  short  time,  you  will  become 
rusty  in  these  languages.  But  if,  from  the 
time  that  you  cease  to  attend  to  them  every 
*^ay  as  a  task,  vou  make  a  poin^  of  rcadin«:> 
?  X 
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if  it  be  only  two  or  three  sentences  of  eacii 
language,  with  strict  accuracy,  daily,  the 
result  cannot  fail  of  being  greatly  to  your  ad- 
vantage. For  this  purpose,  assign  some  time 
when  you  can  with  most  certainty  calculate  on 
freedom  from  interruption.  A  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  well  husbanded,  will  suffice.  You  will  not 
ask  me,  I  am  sure,  of  what  solid  use  a  familiarity 
with  these  languages  will  be  to  you  ?  If  I 
thought  ^  theological  student  capable  of  enter- 
taining a  doubt  as  to  this  point,  I  should  really 
consider  his  understanding  as  manifesting  too 
much  weakness  or  obliquity  to  be  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  reasoning. 

16.  Be  a  close  student  thkougii  life* 
It  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  humiliating,  how  en- 
tirely habits  of  study  'are  abandoned  by  many 
clerical  rnen,  almost  as  soon  as  what  may  be 
called  their  initiatory  course  is  closed.  From 
that  time,  they  seem  to  think  it  sufficient,  if 
they  read  and  think  enough,  each  week,  to 
address  their  people  twice  from  the  pulpit, 
on  the  sabbath,  in  a  common-place  way. 
Thenceforward  they  make  no  solid  addition  to 
their  stock  of  knowledge.  Their  minds  be- 
come lean  and  inactive.  Instead  of  causing 
*Uheir  profiting  to  appear  unto  all,'^  every 
time  they  enter  the  sacred  desk,  they  become 
more  and  more  jejune  and  iTninteresting.  With 
the  habit,  they  lose  all  taste  for  study.     Their 
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leisure  hours  are  spent  in  worldly  cares,  or  in 
gossipping,  rather  than  among  their  books. 
They  invite  premature  intellectual  torpor  and 
debility.  They  cease  to  instruct  their  hearers. 
And  soon  become  a  dead  weight,  instead  of  a 
comfort  and  a  blessing  to  their  congregations. 
Such  is  the  history  of  many  a  minister  who 
had  good  natural  talents  ;  and  concerning  whom 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  wf  re  raised  ; 
but  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  love  stu- 
dy.  Rely  upon  it,  no  minister  will  ever  be, 
for  any  length  of  time  together,  really  accepta- 
ble and  popular  as  a  preacher,  who  is  not  a  con- 
stant and  diligent  student ;  and  who  does  not 
*'  feed  his   hearers  with  knowledge  and  with 


Make  a  point,  then,  of  being  a  **  hard  stu- 
dent" as  long  as  you  live.  Keep  up  the  habit 
of  reading  much,  reflecting  much,  and  writing 
much,  as  long  as  you  have  strength  enough  to 
open  a  book,  or  wield  a  pen.  Content  not 
yourself  with  merely  that  kind  of  study  which 
will  qualify  you  to  prepare  your  sermons  with 
success  ;  but  let  your  constant  aim  be  to  make 
rich  and  solid  additions  to  your  stores  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  For  this  purpose,  con. 
stantly  keep  under  perusal  some  great  standard 
work.  And  never  consider  yourself  as  having 
gotten  throtigh  a  year  well, unless  you  have  care- 
fully read  seven  or  eight  such  works^  in  addition 
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to  all  your  other  studies.  This  will  render 
your  sermonizing  more  easy  and  delightful  to 
yourself,  and  more  profitable  to  others.  It 
will  keep  up  the  activity  and  tone  of  your 
mind.  It  will  ayert  premature  dotage  ;  and 
better  qualify  you,  in  every  respect,  to  do  your 
Master's  work. 

17    Do  not,  however,  confine  yourself  to 

THE    PERUSAL  OP    BOOKS  STRICTLY  PROFESSION- 

Ai.  Endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  by 
readings  the  most  important  new  books  which 
appear.  Be  careful,  also,  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant familiarity  with  your  College-studies. 
There  is  a  shameful  negligence  on  the  part  of 
many  young  clergymen  as  to  this  matter.  If 
you  live,  you  will  probably  be,  one  day,  a 
Trustee,  or  a  Visiter  of  some  College  or  Aca- 
demy ;  and  you  may  often  be  called  upon  to 
examine  students  on  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge taught  in  those  institutions.  And  will 
you  not  disgrace  yourself,  if  you  shall  have  be- 
come so  rusty  in  those  studies  as  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  do  it,  or  to  do  it  in  a  very  bungling 
and  inadequate  manner  ?  Besides  ;  you  know 
not  to  what  station  God  in  his  providence  may 
call  you.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  be 
prepared  for  any  one.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  i4ie  days  of 
Dickinson^  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finlei/, 
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Eiving,  Allison,  irilson,  TVit  her  spoon,  Mac- 
ivhorter,  and  a  nmber  of  others  wlio  might  be 
mentioned,  we  had  a  very  honourable  propor- 
tion of  ministers  in  our  church,  whose  classical 
and  scientifick  attainments,  and  general  lite- 
rature were  so  rich  and  mature,  that  they  were 
well  qualified  for  the  highest  literary  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  stations  ;  and  acted  as  conser- 
vators of  literature  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. Whether  we  have  as  many  now, 
in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  who  are  thus 
qualified,  I  will  not  at  present  decide.  But 
do  what  in  you  lies,  that  the  Church  may  have 
one  such  individual  in  yourself. 

IS.    Always   have  some   reading,   or   some 
other  intellectual  employment,  to  pill  up  the 

SMALL  SPACES  OF  TIME  WHICH  WOULD  OTHER- 
WISE BE  LOST.  To  the  man  of  real  wisdom, 
every  moment  is  precious.  To  waste  even 
single  minutes,  therefore,  appears  to  him  un- 
speakably more  foolish  than  throvving  away 
gold.  Yet,  in  the  lives  of  the  most  industri- 
ous, many  minutes  will  occur,  in  the  course 
of  every  day,  which  must  inevitably  be  wast- 
ed, unless  some  expedient  be  adopted  to  fur- 
nish means  for  filling  up  every  vacant  mo- 
ment, however  unexpectedly  it  may  occur. 
For  this  purpose,  I  would  advise  you  always 
to  carry  a  Bible  in  your  pocket,  and  some  other 
2x2 
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portable  book  of  value,  which  may  be  taken  uj. 
for  a  few  moments,  wherever  you  may  happen 
to  be,  and  laid   down  again  without  material 
disadvantage.     And  when  you  go  from  home, 
always  take  with  you   books  enough,   and  of 
the  proper  character,  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  your  time,  while   waiting  at  taverns, 
or  travelling  in  publick  conveyances,  in  which 
many  a  precious  hour  is  lost  by  the  improvi- 
dent man.     If  you   are  only  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  have  your  atten- 
tion vigilantly  directed  to  the   economical  use 
of  time,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  it  may  be 
easily  saved  from  utter  waste. 

19.  Study  much  with  tour  pen  in 
HAND.  Keep  several  blank  books  on  your 
shelves.  One  of  these  should  be  a  common- 
place-book, in  which  you  should  enter  refer- 
ences to  the  volume,  chapter  and  page  in  which 
any  remarkably  just  sentiments,  or  able  discus- 
sions are  to  be  found.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
method  greatly  preferable  to  that  which  is 
adopted  by  many  j  I  mean  the  method  of  labo- 
riously transcribing  long  passages  from  books  ; 
which  ought  never  to  be  done  unless  with  re- 
spect to  such  books  as  you  may  not  be  able 
to  see  again.  If  you  possess,  or  can  easily  pro- 
cure the  book,  a  reference  to  the  passage  which 
strikes  you,under  its  appropriate  title,in  a  volume 
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kept  for  that  purpose,  is  quite  suflicient,  and 
much  less  laborious  and  exhausting.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  too,  while  the  contents  of  a  book 
of  sterling  value  are  fresh  iti  your  memory,  to 
throw  on  paper  a  compend  or  sr/nopsis  of  the 
scope,  plan,  and  reasoning.  This  will  not  on- 
ly tend  to  fix  them  in  your  memory  ;  but  may 
alse  serve,  if  filed  and  preserved,  some  impor- 
tant purpose  afterwards.  And,  finally,  in  an 
interleaved  Bible  be  careful  to  enter,  in  a 
small,  neat  hand,  all  the  striking  criticisms,  and 
expositions  of  scripture,  which  you  may  meet 
with  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  or  your  at- 
tendance on  the  preaching  of  others. 

20.  It  will  be,  in  many  cases,  a  great  saving 
of  time,   if  you  leaun    the  character  od 

BOOKS,  PROM    GOOD    JUDGES,  BEPOKE    YOU  READ 

THEM.  As  no  one  has  time  or  strength  to  read 
ever?/  book  that  can  be  found,  on  a  given  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while 
if  he  had  ;  it  is  desirable  for  a  student,  at  the 
outset  of  a  particular  investigation,  to  find  out, 
from  those  on  whom  he  can  rely,  what  writers 
have  treated  on  the  subject  which  he  wishes 
to  explore,  with  most  ability.  I  have  often 
been  distressed  to  see  inexperienced  but  zealous 
readers,  wasting  weeks  and  perhaps  months,  in 
reading  inferior,  and  even  paltry  books,  when 
those  which  were  far  more  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention, might  have  been  had  with  equal  ease. 
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And  an  additional  reason  for  regret  occurs, 
when  a  student  whose  funds  are  extremely- 
scanty,  expends  a  portion  of  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  works  scarcely  deserving  a  perusal.  A 
conversation  with  some  learned  friend  in  refer- 
ence to  a  contemplated  book,  may  not  only  en- 
able you  to  judge  of  its  relative  value  ;  but  may 
really  prepare  you  to  read  it  with  far  more 
advantage  than  you  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

21.  Never  pursue   study  to  the  point  op 

EXHAUSTION,  OR  EVEN  OF  VERY  SENSIBLE  FA- 
TIGUE. There  is  so  far  from  being  any  econo- 
my in  this,  that  it  is  the  most  injudicious  waste 
of  time  and  strength  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  probability  is,  that  you  will  lose  ten  times 
more  than  you  will  gain  by  it.  Every  moment 
that  you  spend  in  study  after  the  mind  becomes 
jaded,  is  worse  than  tlirown  away.  But  I  have 
seen  so  many  instances  in  which  youthful  stu- 
dents were  deaf  to  all  warning  on  this  subject ; 
so  many  instances,  in  which,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  could  bear  any  degree  of  applica- 
tion to  study  with  impunity,  they  madly  went 
on,  until  the  firmest  constitutions  were  broken 
down, — in  some  instances  irreparably  ; — that  I 
despair  of  doing  much  good  by  the  most  solemn 
repetition  of  this  counsel.  No  one,  in  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  health,  ought  to  spend  more  than 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day  in  close  sfzfdi/.     If  to 
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these  be  added  two  or  three  more  of  light  read- 
ing j  there  will  be  as  much  time  devoted  to  in- 
tellectual exertion,  as  any  one  ought  ever  to 
think  of.  For  one  that  can  bear  more,  as  a 
habit,  without  injury,  five  or  six  cannot  endure 
so  much  Will  students  never  learn  but  by 
the  destruction  of  thtur  health,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  leave  off  study,  whilf'  their  minds  con- 
tinue elastic,  and  their  animal  sj)irits  unweari- 
ed ;  than,  for  the  sak-  of  gaining  a  few  hours, 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  prostration  of  strength, 
which  may  exclude  them  from  their  books  for 
years ;  and  deprive  them  of  all  comfortable 
health  for  the  remainder  of  life  ? 

22.  Never  study  much  by  candle-light. 
Begin  with  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  improve  every 
moment  of  daylight  that  you  can  secure.  But 
be  extremely  cautious  of  night-studies.  I  have 
known  ihem  to  have  injured  incurably  the  eyes 
and  the  general  health  of  many  unwary  stu- 
dents, before  they  apprehended  the  least  danger. 
Indeed  study  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  indulged  at  all,  by  any  one  who 
values  nis  health.  Two  hours'  sleep  before 
midnight,  are  worth  three,  if  not  four  ajier  it. 
And  he  who  frequently  allows  himself  to  re- 
main at  his  studies  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  is  probably  laying  up  in  store  for  him- 
self bitter  repentance. 
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23.  Beware,  in  night  studies,  of  the  use  of 

S^OH  LAMPS,  AS,  BY  MEANS  OP  REFLECTORS, 
POUR      AN     INTENSE    LIGHT    ON    YOUR     BOOK    OR 

PAPER.  Lamps  of  this  kind,  while  they  un- 
doubtedly shield  the  eyes  from  injury,  by  the 
direct  rays  of  light,  which  is  the  object  aimed 
at ;  are  apl  to  do  much  more  injury  by  render- 
ing the  reflected  light  more  vivid  and  dazzling. 
In  fact,  instead  of  protecting  or  favouring  the 
eyes,  they  are  calculated  to  impair  the  sound- 
est vision  ;  and  have  proved,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  If  a  shade  be  used  at  all,  it 
ought,  generally,  to  be  placed  on  the  forehead 
of  the  student,  so  as  to  project  two  or  three 
inches  like  the  brim  of  a  hat.  Indeed  a  com- 
mon hat  itself  would  be  one  of  the  best  screens 
with  which  to  read,  at  night,  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  of  keeping  the  head  too  warm,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  various  countervailing 
evils. 

24.  Let  me  advise  you  to  do  all  yousi 
Writing  in  a  standing  posture.  If  you 
write  at  a  Cf*mmon  table,  the  probability  is,  that 
you  will  contract  a  crooked,  half  Dent  mode 
of  sitting,  which  will  materially  injure  your 
health.  Writing-  chairs  are  very  much  in 
vogue  with  many  students.  But  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  they  are  pestiferous  things, 
which  do  ten  times  as  much  injury  as  good. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  on  them  with- 
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out  incurring  an  unequal  and  mischievous  pres- 
sure on  one  side.  Indeed,  a  gentleman,  of  much 
experience  and  observation  lately  assured  me 
that  he  had  procured  the  banishment  of  such 
chairs  from  an  important  literary  institution 
with  which  he  was  connected,  on  account  of  the 
serious  mischief  which  he  had  found  them  pro- 
duce to  the  persons,  and  general  health  of  many 
students.  If  you  write  standing,  and  guard 
against  pressing  your  breast  bone  on  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  but  rest  aJtogether  on  your  arms, 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  it  a  method  at- 
tended with  fewer  inconveniences  and  dangers 
than  any  other.  On  this  plan,  no  part  of  the 
body  is  in  a  constrained  posture  ;  and  the  circu- 
lation is  unobstructed.  Besides,  if  you  read  sit- 
ting, as  most  people  do,  it  will  create  an  agree- 
able variety,  if  you  rise  when  you  begin  to 
write. 

25.  Whenever  you  are  called  upon  to  make 
particular  exertion  in  study,  let  it  always  be 
accompanied  with  special  abstemiousness 
WITH  REGARD  TO  FOOD.  Every  one  who  is 
addicted  to  a  sedentary  employment,  and  espe- 
cially a  student,  ought  habitually  to  live  on  a 
much  more  slender  diet  than  those  whose  oc- 
cupations are  more  active.  And  this  point  de- 
mands the  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, because,  with  many,  intense  application 
to  study,  instead  of  diminishing  the  appetite  for 
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food,rathergivesit  an  additional  and  morbid  keen- 
ness. So  that,  at  such  a  season,  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  more  than  common  indulo-ence  in  eating:. 
But  whenever  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  a 
mental  effort,  in  reading  or  writing,  more  than 
usually  severe  and  lopf  continued,  let  it  ever 
be  accompanied  with  more  than  usual  abstemi- 
ousness. This  will  render  the  effort  more  easy, 
at  the  time,  and  less  exhausting  in  its  effects. 
It  will  impart  to  your  mind  a  serenity,  a  vigour, 
and  an  aptitude  for  (rxertion,  always  percepti- 
ble, and  often  delightful  ;  and  it  will  common- 
ly enable  you  to  perform  the  same  amount  of 
work,  not  only  better,  but  also  in  less  time.  It 
is  true,  managi:  g  the  business  of  abstinence  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  much  caution  and  judg- 
ment. If  carried  too  far,  it  may  destroy  the 
health  :  But  this,  I  believe,  is  seldom  done. 
Every  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, must  obs'Tve  and  jud^e  for  himself 
how  far  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  both  of  his 
bodily  and  mental  health  to  carry  it.  But  I 
am  very  confident  that,  among  all  the  phj'sical 
auxiliaries  of  which  a  student  may  avail  him- 
self, there  is  none  more  rational^,  or  more  po- 
tent than  this. 

26.  You  must  not  think  me  whimsical,  if  I 
tell  you,  that  some  have  found  their  minds 
more  active  and  vigorous  in  coNSEQrENCE  of 

PUTTING  ON   r-LEA??   CLOTHES?  ANP  ATTE?^'PIN<^ 
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TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  OV  PERSONAL  CLEANLI- 
NESS. I  could  name  more  than  one  minister, 
who,  whenever  they  wish  to  make  special  ef- 
forts, wash  their  hands  and  faces,  put  on  clean 
linen,  and  dress  themselves  as  if  for  company  5 
and  declare  that  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  find 
sensible  aid  from  this  J»iv3paration  for  study.  I 
feel  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  aid  is 
more  than  imaginary.  That  there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  the  body  and  the  mind  we  all 
know.  And  that  he  who  wishes  to  study  to  ad- 
vantage, will  find  his  object  promoted  by  every 
thing  which  removes  defilement,  obstruction, 
oppression,  or  any  kind  of  discomfort  from  his 
body,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  ration- 
al conclusions.  • 

27.  While  I  think  it  proper  to  throw  out 
these  hints,  which  maT/  possibly  promote  your 
comfort,  when  you  are  called  to  make  special 
efforts  in  study;  I  consider  it  as  my  duty,  at 
the  same  time,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
one  mistake,  which,  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
may  be  a  serious  one.  I  refer  to  the  popular 
notion  among  many  students,  that  men  of  ge- 
nius can  work,  and  ought  to  attempt  to  work, 
only  at  those  seasons  which  they  call  seasons 
of  inspiration.  That  is  seasons  in  which  their 
minds  are  in  a  state  of  peculiar  alertness,  and 
aptitude  for  intellectual  labour.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  there  are  such  seasons,  with  ts\Q5\. 
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men,  perhaps  with  all  men  ;  and  have  no  doubt, 
that  witti  some,  they  are  much  more  strongly- 
marked  than  with  others.  When  they  do  oc- 
cur, there  is  no  question  that  every  one  is  bound 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  But,  what  I  deny, 
is,  that  theological  students,  or  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  oufi^ht,  in  ordinary  Cases,  to  wait  for 
such  seasons.  Time  is  foo  short,  and  souls  too 
preci"us  for  this.  With  them,  the  necessity 
for  intellectual  labour  occurs,  noioxAy  statedly^ 
but  almost  constantly.  If  their  work  be  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  generally  done  within  a  given 
number  of  hours  ;  and  this  must  be  the  habit  of 
their  lives.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them,  therefore,  that  they  be,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, at  all  times  ready  for  their  appropriate  la- 
bour. And  although  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
not  be,  at  all  times,  in  a  s^ate  of  feeling  equally 
favourable  to  either  inlelb  (tual  or  bodily  effort; 
3''et  the  effort  ou^^lii  not,  in  C'>mmon,  to  be  for- 
borne on  that  account.  And,  after  all,  if  you 
conduct  your  studies  in  a  judicious  manner,  as 
to  plans  and  hours  ;  and,  especially,  if  you  prac- 
tise with  wisdom,  that  occa^i  nal,  and  even  ha- 
bitual abstemiousness,  which  I  recommended  in 
a  preceding  section,  rely  upon  it,  your  seasons 
oiinspiration  will  occur  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  you  suppose,  or  than  liberal  feeders  com- 
monly experience. 
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as.  Make  a  point  of  keeping  every  thing 

IN  FOUR  >TUDY  IN  A  STATE    OP  PERF.^CT  NEAT- 

NKss  AND  KE6ULARITY.  Whether  your  books 
be  few  or  many,  keep  them  in  th(  ir  pLic  ,  and 
in  perfect  order.  Let  ail  your  manuscripts  be 
so  arranged  as  that  you  shall  be  able  tu  lay  your 
hand  upon  any  one  of  them  in  a  moment.  Tie 
your  pamphlets  in  bujulks,  in  a  certain  order  un- 
derstood by  y  urs^ilf,  an  i,  as  soon  is  possible, 
gel  them. bound  io  convenient  volumes  Fold, 
label,  and  deposite  in  proper  drawers,  ail  loose 
papers,  so  as  to  be  at  no  loss  to  find  any  one  of 
them  whenever  called  for.  And,  in  general, 
let  every  thing  in  your  study  bear  the  marks  of 
order,  system,  and  perfect  neatness.  You  can 
have  no  conception,  with(»ul  having  made  the 
experiment,  how  riiuch  time  and  trouble  will  be 
saved  by  this  plan.  When  you  are  tempted  to 
think,  tliat  y  )U  nave  not  time  to  put  a  book  or 
paper  which  you  have  been  using  into  its  proper 
place,  ask  yourself,  whether  you  will  probably 
find  it  convenient  a  week, or  a  month  afteiwards, 
to  spend  an  hour  in  searching  lor  that,  which 
half  a  niinute  would  have  sufficed  for  depositing 
in  its  appropriate  situation  ?  Let  me  advise  you 
also  to  preserve  and  hie  copies  of  all  your  impor- 
tant letters  ;  and,  where  you  cannot  had  time 
for  this,  to  keep,  at  least,  a  distinct  memorandum 
of  tlie  dates,  principal  contents,  conveyance, 
&c.  of  all  such  lietters.     You  will,  in  the  end, 


save  more  time  by  this  regularity  than  you  cau 
now  easily  imagine. 

89.  With  one  more  counsel  I  shall  close  this 
letter  ;  and  that  I  am  more  at  a  loss  to  frame  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

It  is  THAT  YOU  E  DEAVOUR  TO  GUARD  AGAINSU 
THOSE  INCESSANT  INTERRUPTIONS  OP  STUDY   BY 

COMPANY,  which,  unless  you  take  measures  to 
prevent,  will  not  fail  to  consume  a  large 
part  of  your  time,  and  often  to  distress  you  ex- 
ceedingly I  have  more  than  hinted  at  this  sub- 
ject in  a  former  letter.  But  it  is  one  of  those, 
the  evil  of  which,  1  fear,  even  *Mineupon  line" 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  obviate.  Whether  you 
consider  your  comfort  or  your  improvement, 
you  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter  with  a  firm  hand.  Some  of  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  are  so  extremely  modest,  that 
when  a  number  of  their  fellow-students  drop 
into  their  rooms,  one  after  another,  and  divert 
them  from  study  for  four  or  five  hours  together, 
they  cannot  summon  resolution  enough  to  give 
the  least  hint  of  the  distress  which  it  occasions 
them  ;  but  perhaps  sit  several  hours,  in  a  state 
little  short  of  agony,  submitting  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  reckless  intruders,  who,  instead 
of  interrupting  others,  ought  themselves  to  be 
busy.  There  *re  various  ways  of  shaking  off 
these  marauders  on  the  time  of  honest  people. 
One  is.  as  I  stated  in  a  former  Letter,  to  lock 
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your  door,  and  be  deaf  to  all  their  knocking. 
Another  is,  from  the  moment  they  seat  them- 
selves, to  maintain  a  rigid  silence  ;  or,  at  least, 
to  answer  them  only  in  monosyllables.  A  third 
plan,  is,  as  soon  as  any  unseasonable  visiter 
sits  down,  to  begin  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  study  in  which  you  happen  to  be  enga- 
ged ;  to  ply  him  vigorously  with  questions  in 
relation  to  it,  which  shall  put  to  a  severe  test  his 
own  acquaintance  with  it.  I  once  knew  a 
young  man  who  adopted  this  method,  and  who 
resisted  every  attempt  to  change  the  subject  j 
and  he  very  seldom  failed  to  clear  his  apartment 
of  loungers.  But,  even  all  these,  some  are 
thoughtless,  or  iron  hearted  enough  not  to  re- 
gard. With  such,  the  only  effectual  resort 
seems  to  be  to  state,  in  so  many  words,  the  ur- 
gency of  your  engagements,  and  your  wish  to 
be  left  alone.  One  advantage  of  taking  strong 
measures,  in  the  outset,  on  this  subject,  will  be, 
that,  by  such  measures,  your  fellow-students 
will  most  speedily  learn  your  cue  in  reference 
to  the  matter  in  question,  and  soon  cease  to 
give  you  trouble.  The  remedy  may  be  painful ; 
but  it  will  be  likely  to  effect  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  complete  cure. 
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XilSTTER  IX 


Take  fast  hold  of  instruction  ;  let  her  not 
go,  for  she  is  thy  life.  Pro  v.   iv.  13. 


HABITS    IJV  THE  LECTURE  ROOM, 


My  dear  young  Friend, 

It  may  be  supposed,  at  first  view,  that  the 
deportment  of  a  student  in  the  Lecture  room, 
might  well  be  left  to  instructions  and  correc- 
tives applied  on  the  spot.  When  the  student 
is  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  professor, 
and  in  a  situation  in  which  a  gentle  hint  or  ad- 
moriition  may  be  instantly  directed  to  the  oc- 
currence which  is  supposed  to  demand  it  ; 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  necessity  of  lay- 
ing down  a  set  of  formal  counsels  on  paper  ?  I 
have  two  reasons  for  not  passing  over  this  part 
of  my  subject  without  particular  notice. 

One  reason  is,  that  to  a  Professor  who  has 
the  least  delicacy  of  feeling,  it  is  always  pain- 
ful to  admunish  an  ingenuous  and  pious  youth 
of  any  aberration  from  strict  propriety,  in  the 
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presence  of  his  companions.  Such  an  admoni- 
tion, however  well  intended,  and  well  admin, 
istered,  may  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  the  feelings 
of  him  who  receives  it.  And  if,  to  avoid  this 
evil,  it  he  administered  *\n  private,  one  of  its 
most  valuable  benefits  is  lost ;  viz.  that  of  put- 
ting  others  on  their  guard  against  a  similar 
fault. 

But  a  second  and  still  stronsjer  reason  is,  that 
it  is  much  better,  if  possible,  to  prevent  such 
faults  from  occurring,  than  to  correct  them 
when  committed.  My  object  is,  not  to  wait 
until  I  see  improprieties,  inadvertently,  or 
otherwise  indulged,  and  then  to  apply  the  cor- 
rective ;  but  to  put  conscientious  young  men  on 
their  guard,  beforehand,  against  indulging 
them,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing pain  on  either  side. 

You  must  not  suppose,  from  the  aggregate  of 
these  counsels,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ill-breeding  or 
disorder  in  our  Lecture-rooms.  Far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  remarkable  infrequency 
of  any  call  tor  animadversion,  or  the  slightest 
form  of  discipline  in  our  Institution,  now  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  its  course,  has  been  a  lurce  of 
peculiar  satisfaction,  and,  1  hope,  an  occasion  of 
cordial  thankfulness.  Yet  there  are  theologi- 
cal students  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of  unf.  ign- 
C4I  piety,  who  bring  with  them,  from  College, 
3    A, 
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or  from  the  Academy,  certain  habits  in  the 
Lecture-room,  which,  though  not  criminal,  are 
some  of  them  unseemly,  and  all  disadTantage- 
ous  ;  and  of  which,  from  mere  inconsideration, 
or  inexperience,  they  see  i;Ot  the  evil.  A  few 
of  these  habits  1  wish  to  point  cut,  and  to 
place  in  the  light  in  uhich  much  observation 
convinces  me  they  ought  to  be  contempla- 
ted. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  consider  some  of 
these  habits  in  detail,  because  the  c  rrection 
of  them  now,  will  be  of  use  to  you  through- 
cut  life.  Similar  improprieties  may  be  indul- 
ged in  other  places  besides  the  Lecture  room  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  my  remarks  avIU  apply  to  all 
situations  and  practices  analogous  to  those  which 
are  noticed  in  detail. 

L    Never   allow    yourself   to    TjE    absent 

FROM    A    LECTUHE,    WHEN     YoU     CAN    POSSIBLY 

AVOID  IT.  Some  students,  who  mean  to  be  at- 
tentive and  regular,  are  occasionally  induced, 
by  very  insufficient  causes,  to  absent  themselves 
entirely  frcm  the  Lecture-room,  when  they 
ought  to  be  there.  An  interruption  of  compa- 
ny; the  slightest  indisposition  ;  a  paity  of  plea- 
sure ;  the  writing  of  a  letter  which  might  easi- 
ly be  postponed  ;  a  fit  of  drowsiness  ;  and  even 
the  fascination  of  a  new  book,  are  allowed,  each 
in  its  turn,  to  detain  them  from  being  present 
when  some  important  exercise  in  their  course 
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is  passed.  From  causes  of  this  kind,  I  have 
known  students  to  miss  seven  or  eight  lectures 
during  a  single  session.  And  more  than  once 
it  unfortunately  happened,  that  a  portion  of  the 
lectures  thus  lost,  were,  precisely,  the  most 
radical  and  indispensable  of  the  whole  number, 
the  loss  of  which,  im  >osed  upon  them  the  most 
serious  disadvantage  through  all  that  came  af- 
terwards. In  fact  the  loss  of  one  lecture  may 
be  productive  of  evil  not  easily  calculated. 
Now  no  student  can  possibly  know,  beforehand? 
when  this  ;nay  be  the  case  ;  and  very  unjust  is 
he,  both  to  himself  and  his  teacher,  whoever 
allows  himself  to  miss  a  lecture  at  which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  be  present. 

2.   Make  a  point  of  appearing  in  the  Lec- 

TUKE-ItOOM,  AT    THE    PaESClllBED    TIME,    WITH 

PERFECT  puNcruALiTF.  Let  no  Company,  en- 
gagement or  obstacle  of  any  kind,  short  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  prevent  this.  The  evils  o 
coming  late  to  a  lecture  are  numerous.  He 
who  does  so,  of  course,  loses  the  7;?Y/yer,  which 
precedes  every  exercise  in  the  Seminary  ;  a 
loss  which,  by  the  pious  ininvl,will  not  be  deemed 
small.  He  also  loses,  I  need  not  add,  all  tha 
part  of  the  lecture  which  is  delivered  before  he 
enlers  the.  room.  Now  this  part  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  right  understanding  of  all  that  follows  j 
so  that  to  lose  it  is,  in  effect,  to  lose  the 
whole.     But  this  is  not   all.     The  student,  by 
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entering'  the  apartment  after  a  lecture  is  begun, 
disturbs  his  fellow  students,  by  diverting  their 
attention  ;  by  the  noise  which  unavoidably  at- 
tends his  coming  in,  and  seating  himself;  and 
perhaps,  by  whispering  to  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour, to  ascertain  what  the  subject  is,  under 
discussion,  and  what  has  been  said.  He  also 
disturbs  the  Professor,  by  the  noise  which  at- 
tends his  entrance,  and  by  forcing  on  his  mind 
the  painful  impression,  that  there  is  at  least  one 
of  his  hearers,  who,  from  ignorance  of  what 
has  gone  before,  cannot  possibly  go  with  him, 
satisfactorily  and  fully,  in  what  is  to  follow. 
This  is  so  important  a  matter,  that  I  must  beg 
your  attention  to  it  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
Invariably  make  such  calculations  as  will  ena- 
ble you  to  be  present  several  n\inutes  before^ 
rather  than  a  single  minute  after  the  proper 
time.  In  truth,  I  have  been  so  painfully  im- 
pressed wath  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a 
late  attendance  on  any  exercise  of  the  Semina- 
ry, that  I  have  often  sincerely  wished,  if  a  stu- 
dent did  not  enter  before  the  first  sentence  of 
the  lecture  were  delivered,  he  might  not  come 
at  all.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  may  be  other- 
wise ;  but  in  many  others,  such  would  be  my 
deliberate  opinion. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  you,  and  to  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  did  not  add,  that  all  my  experience  in 
this  Institution  enables  me  to  say,  that, — almost 
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without  exception — tliose  students  who  have 
been  most  honourably  distinguished  for  talents, 
mature  knowledge,  decision  of  character,  and 
subsequent  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  have 
manifested  a  degree  of  punctuality  in  relation 
to  this  matter  truly  remarkable. 

3.  If  you  would  acquire  the  virtue  of  entire 
punctuality  in  your  attendance  on  the  exercises 
of  the  Seminary,  you  must  learn  the  imi)ortant 

art  of  DISMISSING  INTRUSIVE  COMPANY  WITH- 
OUT CE.-.EMONY.  This  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn 
for  a  young  and  modest  man  ;  but  he  must 
learn  it,  if  he  would  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
publick  man  ;  and  the  sooner  he  begins  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice  the  better.  You  will  often 
be  visited  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
themselves,  and  who,  of  course,  will  not  be 
apt  to  recollect  that  you  ought  to  be  busy. 
Endeavour  to  acquire  that  decision  of  character 
which  will  enable  you,  gently,  but  firmly,  to 
dismiss  such  persons,  when  the  hour  for  lecture 
arrives.  What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
say  to  such  a  visiter,  when  the  bell  rings — 
<<That  is  my  signal,  Sir;  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  me  ?'' — Whether  you  wish 
to  discharge  present  duty,  or  to  form  a  habit  the 
value  of  which  will  be  developed  in  after  life, 
the  gain  will  far  more  than  counterbalance 
all  the  irksome  feeling,  or  social  loss,  which 
may  attend  the  dismission. 
3  A  3 
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4.  There  is  one  practice  in  the  Seminary, 
which  very  often  interferes  with  punctual  at- 
tendance on  the  exercises  of  the  Institution.  I 
refer  to  the  practice  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents, who  may  be  licensed  to  preach  several 
months  before  they  leave  us  ; — and  who,  in 
many  cases,  make  kngageminjs  to  preach 
which  very  oTiaterially  interfere,  from  time  to 
time,  with  their  appropriate  duties  as  students. 
This  is  a  mischievous  practice.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  real  advantage  in  the  pupils  of  the  Se- 
minary being  licensed  a  short  time  before  the 
completion  of  their  course,  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  actually  appearing  in  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  presence  of  their  Professors,  and 
fellow  students,  and  receiving  their  friendl}^ 
remarks.  But  when  such  Licentiates  have  so 
little  firmness  of  mind  as  to  yield  to  every  so- 
licitation to  preach,  and  thereby  to  break  in 
frequently  on  their  proper  engagements  in  the 
Seminary,  their  license  is  worse  than  useless  ; 
and  the  privilege  which  it  gives  ought  rather  to 
be  deprecated  tljan  coveted  by  a  diligent  stu- 
dent. 

5.  Never  allow  yourself  to  enter  the  Lec- 
ture room  IN  A  SLOVENLY  DRESS ; — in  any 
dress  in  which  you  might  not  appear  decently 
in  the  street.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  have  some- 
times seen  very  worthy  students  appear  among 
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their  companions  in  that  kind  of  striking  dis- 
habille which  mighthave  been  expected  if  they 
had  five  minutes  before  quitted  their  beds. 
There  is  something  in  this  kind  of  appearance 
by  no  means  respectful,  either  to  their  fellow- 
students,  or  their  Professors.  I  am  far  from 
being  pleased  to  see  theoloscical  students  fond  * 
of  eiegance,  or  even  of  formality,  in  their  dress. 
Decent  neatness  is  all  I  ask.  But  surely  this 
may  be  demanded  whenever  they  come  toge- 
ther to  attend  on  any  publick  duty.  Besides 
the  considerations  ah*eady  suggested,  they 
know  not  but  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  several 
strangers  may  be  present,  who  may  receive  an 
impression  concerning  the  Seminary  in  gene- 
ral, from  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals among  the  pupils. 

6.    While  you  are  in  the  Lecture-room,  let 

YOUR  ATTENTION  BE  CLOSELY  AND  IMMOVEA- 
BLT  FIXED    UPON  ALL  THAT  IS  SAID  AND  DONE. 

Some  theological  students  are  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  allow  themselves  to  bring  to  the  Seminary 
the  habit,  in  reference  to  this  point,  which  they 
unwisely  formed  at  College,  or  at  the  Acade- 
my ;  I  mean  the  habit  of  considering  them- 
selves as  not  particularly  interested  in  any 
thing  that  passes,  excepting  that  which  is  im- 
mediately addressed  to  themselves.  Nothing 
but  the  strangest  want  of  reflection  can  tolerate 
such  a  thought,  or  the  habit  which  flows  from 
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it.  Sur^^ly  every  member  of  a  class  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  every  thing  which  drops 
from  the  lips  of  the  Profes^^or,  as  he  who  is  im- 
mediately interrop;ated,  or  addressed.  Every 
question  that  is  asked  ;  every  answer  that  is 
given  ;  every  difficuhy  that  is  solved  ;  and 
every  mistake  tliat  is  commirted  or  corrected, 
may  be  considered  as  the  prop,  rty  of  all  alike  ; 
as  equally  calling  for  the  attention  of  all  ;  and 
as  worthy,  if  possessed  of  any  value,  of  being 
equally  treas^:red  up  by  all.  In  short,  a  mind 
awake,  active,  and  eagc^r,  in  the  language  of 
Solomon,to  take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  and 
let  none  of  it  go,  will  derive  advantage  from 
every  word  that  is  uttered  in  the  Lecture- room, 
whether  directed  immediately  to  himself  or  to 
his  companions.  He  will  turn  it  all  to  gold  ; 
and  make  it  redound,  in  some  way,  to  the  great 
cause  of  his  improvement. 

If  every  student  were  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  counsel,  we  should  not  be  pained 
by  those  cases  of  evident  absence  of  mind, 
which  often  occur  ;  and  those  instances  of  lan- 
guor, drowsiness,  and  even  occasional  slumber, 
which  have  been  sometimes  witnessed.  We 
should  see  every  one  appearing  to  forget  every 
thing  else,  in  his  all  absorbing  attention  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  him.  And  even 
when  the  remarks  of  the  Lecturer  were  not  ei- 
ther as  weighty  or  as  interesting  as  might  be 
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wished,  such  a  band  of  listening  auditors  as  1 
have  sometimes  seen,  by  their  eager  looks,  their 
pertinent  questions,  and  their  inteUigent  infer- 
ences, might  animate  duhiess  itself,  and  educe 
rich  instruction  from  a  lecture  which  scarcely- 
rose  even  to  m-'diocrity  of  character. 

7.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  indulge  in  any  kind 
OP  READING  during  a  lecture.  One  of  the 
Rules  of  our  Seminary,  indeed,  absolutely 
prohibits  all  reading,  during  any  recitation  or 
lecture,  excepting  that  which  relates  immedi- 
ately to  the  subject  under  consideration.  But 
I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  that  no  one 
ought  ever  to  avail  himself  even  of  this  excep- 
tion :  for  it  is  manifest  that  no  one  can  read  a 
book  on  the  same  subject  on  which  a  lecture  is 
proceeding,  and  at  tht  same  time,  attend  to  the 
Lecturer.  And  if  the  pupil  deliberately  pre- 
fer the  former  to  the  latter,  he  had  better  be  in 
his  own  apartment,  employed  in  reading  alone, 
than  place  himself  in  circumstances  in  which 
neither  rea«.ing  nor  hearing  can  be  enjoyed  to 
the  best  advantage.  As  to  the  cases  which  now 
and  then  occur,  in  which  something  entirely- 
foreign  from  the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  read, 
it  is  such  a  direct  violation  of  a  law  of  the  Se- 
minary, and  such  a  piece  of  disrespect  to  the 
Professor  who  may  happen  to  fill  the  chair,  that 
no  conscientious  or  well-bred  student,  who  re- 
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fleeted  a  moment  what  he  was  about,  could  pos- 
sibly allow  himself  to  be  guilty  of  a  single  act 
of  the  kind,  much  less  to  indulge  in  the  prac- 
tice. 

8.  All  PRIVATE  CONVERSATION,  OR  WHIS- 
PERING, during  a  lecture,  is  a  violaiion  of  good 
manners,  as  well  as  an  infraciion  of  an  express 
law  of  the  institution  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected. I  have  known  some  students,  who 
had  an  infiri5;ity  of  this  kind,  which  appeared 
altogether  invincible.  They  seemed  not  to  be 
capable  of  silting  five  minutes  in  the  Lecture- 
room  wiihout  vvhispering  with  all  whom  they 
were  near  enough  to  annoy  in  this  manner. 
Whether  they  approved  or  disapproved,  eom- 
prehended,or  were  unable  to  comprehend,  what 
was  said,  it  was  equally  the  subject  of  this  pri- 
vate communication.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
had  a  respect  to  matters  altogether  foreign  from 
those  of  the  lecture.  The  mischiefs  of  such  a 
practice  are  serious.  It  is  manifest  that  while 
the  individual  is  whispering  to  his  neighbour, 
he  cannot  possibly  attend  to  what  is  uttering, 
at  the  moment,  from  the  Professor's  chair.  It 
is  also  n:anifest,  that  the  neigh'iour  whom  he 
addressts,  is  equally  taken  ofi",  during  the  same 
time,  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  his 
Instructor.  Now  the  sentence,  or  senteiices, 
thus  lost  may  be  essential  to  a  connected  view 
of  the  subject.     Of  course,  both  the  whisperer^ 
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and  the  unfortunate  whisperce,  on  such  occa- 
sions, will  be  likely  to  understand  it  very  im- 
perfectly, to  say  the  least.  Accordingly,  I 
have  always  remarked,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
your  habitual  whisperers  were  the  p  orest  stu- 
dents in  the  classes  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
and  that,  when  the  day  of  examination  came, 
they  were  seldom  found  to  understand  with  ac- 
curacy any  subject  which  was  brought  before 
them. 

As  to  the  pain  which  this  practice  cannot  fail 
to  give  to  the  Lecturer  himself,  I  forbear  to 
urge  it  ;  as  a  student  whose  feelings  allow  him 
to  conr;mit  such  an  ind:  licacy,  will  not  be  likely 
to  pay  much  respect  to  those  of  a  Professor. 
Yet  such  pam  will  inevitably  be  inflicted  on  the 
mind  of  a  conscientious  man,  who  is  really  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  his  pupils. 

Some  who  do  not  whisper,  cio  worse.  They 
scribble  on  pieces  of  p-ciper  what  they  have  to 
say  ;  hand  them  to  the  individuals  whom  they 
wish  to  address  ;  and  solicit  from  them  answers 
in  the  same  manner.  This  is  w^orse,  because 
it  takes  up  more  time,  on  both  sides,  to  write 
a  sentence,  than  it  would  to  utter  it  orally  ;  and, 
of  course,  to  accomplish  every  such  communi- 
cation, a  larger  amount  of  attention  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  appropriate  duty  of  the 
hour. 
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Never  allow  yourself,  therefore,  on  any  oc- 
casion whatever,  either  to  whisper,  or  to  circu- 
late billets,  in  the  Lecture  room,  unless  in  a 
case  oi  absolute  necessity  In  forty  nine  cases 
out  of  fifty,  what  is  communicated  in  this  way, 
might  be  just  as  well  left  until  the  lecture  is 
ended  ;  and  the  inability  to  wait,  almost  always 
arises  either  from  weakness  of  judgment,  or 
puerile  impatience  Not  only  avoid  doing  any- 
thing ol  this  kind  yourself  ;  but  do  not  allow 
others  to  whisper,  or  to  hand  billets  to  you. 
If  any  make  the  att.-mpt,  repel  it,  by  saying — 
«<  I  wish  to  attend  to  the  lecture.'^ 

9.  Some,  who  do  not  allow  themselves  Xo 
whisper,  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  winking, 
NODDING,  OR  SMILING,  to  onc  or  more  of  those 
around  them,  to  express  either  their  approba- 
tion, or  their  doubt,  of  something  which  has 
been  said.  I  have  known  this  to  be  so  much 
the  habit  of  a  few  students,  who  have,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  passed  through  our  Seminary,  that 
they  rendered  themselves  really  conspicuous 
by  it.  They,  no  doubt,  meant  that  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  mark  of  attention  and  talent; 
but  I  believe  it  seldom  failed  to  receive  a  very 
different  construction  on  the  part  of  all  sober 
minded  observers  As  the  practice  m  question 
is  chargeable  with  most  of  the  evils  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section.  I  shall  uGtref>eat  the 
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detail :  but  would  observe,  tbat  he  who  wishes 
to  avail  himself  most  completely  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lecture  room,  oug;ht  to  learn 
the  art  of  sitting,  with  fixed  attention,  and  un- 
moved countenance,  throughout  the.  whole  of 
its  exercises,  and  of  pving  no  encouragement, 
even  by  a  look,  or  by  ihe  least  response  of  the 
favourable  kind,  to  those  who  act  a  different 
part. 

10.  Never  place  yourself  in  the  Lecture-room 

IN  A  LOUNGING  OK    IIECLIMIVG  POSTURE.    There 

are  those  who,  though  enjoyi.g  all  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  health,  appeal  never  to  be  easy  a 
moment  but  when  in  a  posture  partly  recum- 
bent. If  they  be  seated  on  a  beiich,  or  any  seat 
which  admits  of  it,  they  raise  their  feet,  and 
place  them  horizontally,  and  even  stretch  them- 
selves at  full  length,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
nap.  Can  any  one  who  reflects  a  moment 
fail  of  perceiving  that  this  manifests  ill  breeding 
of  a  pretty  gross  kind  !  There  are  few  cases 
in  which  any  one  ought  to  allow  himself  to  sit, 
or  rather  lie,  in  such  a  posture,  in  the  midst  of 
his  equals  only  ;  but  to  <io  it  in  the  presence 
of  any  one  whom  he  regards  as  hi>  superior, 
is  really  an  outrage  on  d'Corum,  If  you  sup- 
pose that  I  go  too  far  in  tliis  statement,  rely  on 
it,  you  altogether  mistake.  It  is  universally  so 
viewed  by  well-bred  people.  And  you  may 
rest  assured  that  gentlemen  whose  good  opinion 
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you  would  think  worth  possessing,  have  severe- 
ly  remarked   on    some   few  instances    which 
they  have  personally  witnessed  of  the  unseemly 
postures  to  w!;ich  I  refer.      Learn,    then,  at  all 
times,  and  quite  as  riojidly  in  the  Lecture-room 
as  in  the  parlour,  to  sit  upright,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture of  respectiul  attntion.     Decorum  to  your 
companions,  and  especially  to  tha  Professor  who 
may  be  addressinii:y(^u,  requires  it;  a  regard  to 
your  health  requires  it  ;  a  pioper  care  to  avoid 
drowsiness   requires    it.      Whenever  a  young 
man  finds  that  to    be  comfortable  he  must  lean, 
and  louiige,  and  find  some  support  for  his  back, 
and  his  feet,  it  is  high  lime  to  feel  that  his  ha- 
bits call   for   immediate,   and    resolute  correc- 
tion. 

11.  Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  faults  is 
another,  which  I  haveoffen  observed  with  pain  : 
— I  mean  the  habit  jf  lea  mng  orward,  while 
seated  in  the  Lecture-room,  and  uestii^g  the 

HEAD    ON    THE    BACK    OP    A    CHAIR,    OR    BENCH, 
IN    FR)NT,    AS    IP    FOR     .'HE  PURPOSE  OF  SLEEP. 

When  you  place  yourself  in  this  posture,  you 
will  be  apt  contrary  to  your  own  intention,  to 
be  betrayed  into  drowsiness.  Even  if  this  con- 
sequence do  not  follow,  your  fellow  students 
know  not  but  that  you  are  sleeping.  And  your 
Professor  must,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the 
pain  of  doubting  whether  at  least  one  of  his  au- 
ditory be  not  insensible   to   all   he  is   saying. 
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Can  this  be  rio;ht  in  itself,  to  sa}'^  nothing  of  the 
point  of  e^iquefte,  as  established  amoiig  well- 
bred  people?  If  I  even  had  a  severe  headach, 
I  would  refrain  from  this  pr^clice.  It  looks  so 
much  h'ke  the  vulgar  lolling  of  a  school-boy, 
or  a  college-lad,  who  has  neither  sufficient  in- 
tellect, nor  sufficient  respect,  for  himself  or 
for  any  other  person,  it  make  hirn  a  listener, 
arrectis  auribus,  to  that  which  is  delivered. 

12.  When  any  thing  is  dropped  by  a  Profes- 
sor, in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  MILITATE  WITH  THE  OPINIONS  OP 
SOME  PUPIL  PRESENT,  RECEIVE  IT  WITH  GRA- 
VITY   AND    WITH    A    F1X1-;D    COUNTENANCE.       If, 

instead  of  this,  there  be  smiling,  tittering,  a  do- 
zen turning  round  at  the  same  instant,  to  see 
how  the  pupil  in  question  looks,  and  appears 
to  feel — as  is  sometimes  the  case  among  ardent 
and  inexperienced  young  men, — there  is  a  ma- 
nifest and  gross  indelicacy,  which  on  a  variety 
of  accounts,  ought  to  be  avoided  It  is  ill  treat- 
ment to  the  Professor  himself,  who  may  not 
have  intended  the  application  thus  unceremo- 
niously made.  It  may  be  deeply  embarrassing 
and  painful  to  an  ingenuous  pupil.  And  it  ex- 
/  hibits  those  who  inciulge  in  it,  as  borne  away 
by  an  undignified  puerility,  altogether  unvvorthy 
of  their  character.  Allow  me  again  to  say,  that 
learning  the  habit  of  maintaining,  on  all  such 
occasions,  a  composed  and  grave  countenance, 
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is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  formation  of 
clerical  manners. 

13.  When  called  upon  to  make  remarks  on 
the  production  of  a  fellow  student  in  the  Lec- 
ture-room, DO  IT  WITH  PERFECT  FRJiEDOM, 
BUT       WITH      RESPEC  rPULNESS     AND      GRAVITY. 

If  you  have  occasion  tv)  make  a  remark  of  the 
unfavourable  kind,  let  it  be  couche^l,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  candour,  in  kind  and  brotherly 
lano-iiafe.  Pause  a  moment,  before  you  oflfer 
it,  and  ask  this  question — *<  Is  the  criticism 
which  I  am  about  to  offer,  intended  to  display 
myself,  or  to  benefit  my  brother?"  <'How 
should  I  feel,  if  it  were  made  in  reference  to 
myself?"  If  you  nre  conscious  that  it  would 
wound  your  own  feelinajs,  do  not.  in  ordinary 
cases,  allow  yourself  to  uiter  it.  Not  that  we 
are  to  resolve  never  to  give  pain.  It  is  some- 
times unavoidable,  if  we  would  be  faithful.  But 
it  should  never  be  inflicted  unnecessarily  ;  ne- 
ver more  severely  than  is  indispensable  to  the 
performance  of  duty  ;  and  always  with  as  many 
characteristicks  of  studied  gentleness  and  be- 
nevol  nee  as  perfect  honesty  will  permit 

14.  Never  allow  yourself,  on  account  of  any 
ordinary  avocation,  to  wi '  hdraw  fr*jm  the 
Lecture-ro  )M,  until  the  whole  exercise  shall 
have  rjeen  completed.  There  is  a  disposition 
in  many  conscientious  young  men  so  to  magni- 
fy the  importance  oi  trifles,   which  attract  their 
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attention,  from  da)^  to  day,  and  so  to  indulge 
th<  impatience  vyhicb  is  apt  to  characterize  that 
season  of  life,  that  they  are  constantly  hurrying 
from  one  engagement  to  another,  and  often  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  complete  one,  before 
they  begin  to  run  after  another  ;  so  thai  they 
never  gain  the  full  benefit  of  any.  This  is  a 
wretched  habit,  calculateu  to  shed  a  baleful  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  course  of  study,  and,  in- 
deed, over  the  whole  profe^sio'  al  life.  The 
admirable  maxim  of  the  old  Pen^^jtner,  De 
TVili,  to  ^^  do  one  thing  at  a  tinie,^^  is  of  in- 
efetimahle  vaiuc.  Act  on  the  s])irit  of  it  con- 
tinually ;  that  is,  be  totally  absorbed  in  your 
employment,  for  the  time  being,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  never  leave  it  till  it  is  completely 
and  well  done.  Your  studies  will  then  be  ma- 
ture and  profitable,  and  the  results  bear  that 
solid,  practical  character,  which  incessant  haste, 
and  habits  of  immethodical  and  desu!t>-ry  atten- 
tion, never  can  produce  Let  it  \)e  your  fixed 
habit,  then,  never  to  quit  th.e  Lecture-room  un- 
til its  exercises  are  fully  closed  If  the  instruc- 
tions there  delivered  be  of  no  value,  you  ought 
not  to  enter  it  at  all.  But  if  they  be  worth 
your  attention,  let  no  petty  consideration,  ever 
tempt  you  to  lose  a  hint  or  a  word. 

15.   There  is  a  practice  indulged,   not  very 
frequently,  indeed,  but   more  frequently,    if  I 
mistake  not,  than  it  ought  to  be.     I  mean  that 
3   c 
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of    CAI^LINa    OUT    A    STUDENT    FROM  THE  LeC- 

TURE-EOOM,  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture  or  reci- 
tation, and  sometimes  on  very  slight  occasions. 
That  occasions  may  arise,  which  will  fully  jus- 
tify such  a  step,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  that  it 
should  be  ventured  upon  frequently,  and  for 
trivial  purposes,  merely  to  gratify  a  social  visi- 
ter, or  to  indulge  a  fit  of  juvenile  impatience, 
every  one  will  perceive  to  be  both  injudicious, 
and  a  mischievouvs  violation  of  order.  It  dis- 
turbs the  officiating  Professor.  It  incommodes 
the  whole  class.  It  may  suddenly  take  out  of 
the  room  the  very  individual  for  whose  be^  efit 
a  particular  explanation,  then  in  hand,  had  been 
intended,  as  I  have  known,  more  than  once,  to 
be  the  case  ;  and  thus  oo  an  mjustice  of  which 
no  one  can  fully  estimate  the  amount.  And  aU 
this,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  something  either 
of  no  real  importance,  or  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  postponed  until  after  the  close 
of  the  exercise.  I  would  advise  yci,  then,  to 
set  your  face  against  this  practice,  by  testifying 
your  disapprobation  v/hen  it  is  done  with  re- 
spect to  yourself,  and  by  endeavouring  to  disse- 
minate a  sentiment  adverse  to  it  among  your 
fellow  studerits. 

16.  I  would  a i vise  you  to  take  copious 
NOTES,  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  lectures  which  you 
hear.  This  habit,  when  once  established,  will 
furnish  an  additional  motive  to  perfect  punctu- 
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ality  in  being  present  at  every  lecture  ;  tor  you 
will  be  unwilling  to  see  a  blank  occurring  in 
every  half  dozen  pages  in  your  note-book.  It 
will  constrain  you  to  pay  close  attention  to 
every  word  that  is  uttered,  when  you  are  pre- 
sent. It  will  aid  you  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
expressing  yourself  with  brevity  and  precision. 
And  it  will  enable  you  with  ease  to  refresh  your 
memory  afterwards.  I  once  knew  a  student 
who  had  a  series  of  note-books  which  contained 
the  substance  of  all  that  he  had  studied  at  Col** 
lege,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  Seminary. 
And  he  assured  me,  that  not  only  had  the  la- 
bour of  forming  them  been  of  great  advantage  to 
him  ;  but  that  he  also  considered  them,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  speaking  on  the  subject,  as, 
on  various  accounts,  among  the  most  precious 
books  in  his  library. 

17.   In  fine  ;   let  eveky  hour  which  you 

SPEND  IN  THE  LeCTUEE-ROOM,  BE  CONSIDER- 
ED   AS    AN    HOUR    OF     PECULIAR     VALUE.         Re_ 

member  that  the  business  of  a  Professor  is  not 
to  think  for  you  ;  but  to  excite  you  to  think : 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  general  principles: 
to  start  trains  of  thought :  to  state  leading  facts, 
rather  than  the  minuter  items  of  history  :  in 
short,  to  open  a  precious  mine,  to  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  its  content's,  and  to  unfold  some  of  the 
best  methods  of  exploring  its  boundless  riches. 
This  being  done  for  you,  all  the  rest  must  be 
3  1) 
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accomplished  by  yourself.  But  ia  vain  will 
any  student  hope  to  achieve  much  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  lectures  cannot  give  him  in 
detail,  unless  he  bring  to  every  lecture  a  mind 
awake,  active,  inquisitive,  and  greedy  of  know- 
ledge. Unless  he  carefully  watch  every  sen- 
tence that  is  dropped  ;  every  opening  for  an 
important  question,  and  further  explanation  ; 
and  every  opportunity,  however  small,  of  ex- 
tending his  views  of  truth  or  duty.  If  students 
listened  with  such  a  spirit,  the  shortest  and  most 
meagre  lecture  would  be  thought  a  feast..  O 
how  remote  from  this  is  the  dull,  drowsy,  un- 
interested mind  which  some  bring  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  class  ? — a  mind  which,  instead  of 
eagerly  seizing,  examining  and  extending  all 
that  is  presented  to  it,  can  hardly  be  stimula- 
ted to  sucn  a  degree  of  attention  as  will  enable 
it  even  to  comprehend  what  is  said,  at  the  time, 
much  less  to  give  any  intelligent  account  of  it 
afterwards.  You  may  rest  assured,  that  if  you 
do  not  gain  the  art  of  bringing  intense  inte- 
rest of  mental  application  to  that  which  is 
presented  to  you  from  time  to  time,  you  will 
never  accomplish  much  in  any  ^species  of  men- 
tal imnrovement. 


X;STT£SIl    X. 


That  thou  rtiayest  know  how  thou  ought- 
est  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God. 

1  Tim.  iii.  15. 


HABITS   LY  THE   PULPIT,    AJ\'D    /JV   THE 
HOUSE  OF  GOD. 


My  dear  young  Friend, 

The  Pulpit  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
minister's  throne.  There  he  appears  to  per- 
form the  most  important  part  of  his  publick 
work.  And  there,  if  any  where,  he  ought  to 
be  seen  to  advantage.  His  aspect,  his  attitudes, 
and  his  whole  deportment  ought  to  correspond 
with  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  his  message. 
And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  every  thing  like 
pomp,  ostentation,  or  mock  dignity,  should  be 
avoided  as  hateful ;  on  the  other,  all  coarseness, 
levity,  or  vulgarity  ;  every  thing  that  borders 
on  the  ludicrous,  or  the  want  of  real  dignity, 
ought  to  be  shunned  with  no  less  care.     As  you 
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aer  soon,  with  the  permission  of  Providence, 
to  ascend  the  pulpit,  I  am  anxious  that  you 
should  have  some  just  ideas  how  you  ought  to 
appear  there.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  in 
the  present  Letter,  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  a  few  of  those  faults  which  I  have  often 
observed  ministers  to  commit  in  the  sacred  desk; 
and  to  ofier  a  few  plain  counsels  which  may  aid 
you  in  avoiding  those  faults, 

1.  Avoid  all  IWNtCESSARY  EXPENSE  OF  SPI- 
RITS, VOICE,  AND  bTRENGTII,  IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE    GOING  IK  TO  THE  PuLPIT.       Those  who 

are  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
ministers  labour,  e!>peciaily  such  of  them  as 
have  weak  lungs,  or  general  delicacy  of  health, 
are  apt  to  call  upon  them  for  services  which  re- 
quire much  effort,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  public  service  in  the  church.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  sometimes  ascend  the 
pulpit  nearly  as  much  exhausted,  as,  at  other 
times,  when  they  quit  it.  This  cannot  always 
be  avoided  ;  but  it  certainly  ought  in  all  cases 
to  be  avoided,  when  it  can  be  consistently  with 
duty.  Guard  against  all  unnecessary  reading 
aloud,  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  produce 
exhaustion  or  weariness,  especially  of  the  lungs. 
Make  a  point  of  entering  on  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  in  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of 
your  strength  and  spirits.  In  this  case,  you 
may  hope  to  perlorm  them  with  more  vigour 
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and  animation  ;  with  more  comfort  to  yourself ; 
and  with  more  profit  to  others.  Whereas  if 
you  either  inadvertently,  or  unavoidably,  fa- 
tigue yourself  before  you  go  to  the  Pulpit,  your 
whole  publick  work,  on  that  occasion,  will  pro- 
bably be  dull  and  nerveless.  Hence  that  preach- 
er is  extremely  unwise,  who  sits  up  late  on  Sa- 
turday-night, and  exhausts  himself  in  making 
preparation  for  the  next  day.  Of  all  nights  in 
the  week,  it  is  important  that  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  sabbath,  should  be  pass- 
ed in  unbroken  sleep. 

2.   When  you  expect  to  preach,  instead  of 

EATING  MORE,  RATHER  EAT  LESS  THAN  ON 

OTHiLR  DAYS.  I  do  not  forget  that  no  rules  on 
this  subject  can  be  laid  down,  which  will  equal- 
ly suit  all  persons.  But,  unless  I  am  greatly 
deceived,  there  are  some  general  principles 
here,  which  admit  of  very  few  exceptions.  And 
one  of  these  I  believe  to  be,  that,  when  we  are 
about  to  make  a  great  exertion,  especially  in 
speaking,  a  state  of  repletion  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing advantageous,  that  it  is  directly  the  reverse. 
Try  it  when  you  will,  you  will  find  that,  when 
your  aliment  oh  the  sabbath  is  more  light  in 
its  quality,  and  smaller  in  quantity,  than  on 
other  days,  you  will  go  through  the  labours  of 
the  day  with  more  ease  and  vivacity,  with  far 
less  subsequent  fatigue,  and  feel  much  better 
the  next  day,  than  when  you  take  an  opposite 
3  l>  2 
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course.  Of  all  mistakes  on  this  subject,  that  is 
the  greatest,  which  dreams  of  deriving  unu- 
sual strength  and  animation  for  the  labours  of 
the  pulpit,  from  an  unusual  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  solid  food. 

3.    Never   habituate   57^ourself    to    the  use 

OF  MANY  OP  THOSE  TONICKS,  NOURISHlNa 
DRAUGHTS,    AND    CLEARERS    OP    THE    VOICK,     of 

which  many  make  such  abundant  use.     I  have 
known  some  preachers,  who  abounded  so  much 
in  the  use  of  eggs,  and  honey,  and  mint  drops, 
and  spirits  of  lavender,  and   wine,  and  sugar- 
candy,  &c.  &c.,  immediately  before  going  to  the 
pulpit,  that,  when  abroad,  and  among  those  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  their  habits,  they  were 
really  troublesome  guests.    And  I  not  long  since 
read  a  work,  entitled  Medicina  Clerica,  from 
the  pen  of  an  English  clergyman,  in  which  the 
writer  makes  preparation  for  entering  the  Pul- 
pit so  complicated  a  system  ;    in  which  he  re- 
commends such  a  long  list  of  drops,  and  lozen- 
ges, and  stimulants,  and  remedies   for  hoarse- 
ness, and  such  an  endless  round  of  indulgences 
and  plans  for  **ease  and  comfort,"  that  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  book   appears  to  me  much  better 
adapted  to  teach  a  man  how  to  make  himself  a 
hypochondriack,  than  a  powerful,  active  preach- 
er.    The  truth  is,  young  preachers  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  any  of  these  things,  and  ought  not  to 
use  them.     They  are  seldom  necessary  for  any 
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oue  who  does  not  make  them  so,  by  improper 
management.  If  you  ask  me,  what  plan  I  would 
recommend  for  keeping  the  lips,  and  mouth, 
sufficiently  moist,  and  for  clearino^  the  voice, 
in  the  pulpit  ?  My  answer  is — I  would  recom- 
mend—;;w5/  nothing  at  all  Avoid  the  use  of 
any  thing  for  this  purpose.  Guard  against  the 
miserable  servitude  of  having  a  dozen  little 
vvrants,  all  of  which  must  be  supplied  before  you 
can  ascend  the  sacred  desk.  Endeavour,  by 
temperance  and  exercise,  to  preserve  in  vigour 
your  general  health,  and  then,  unless  some  or- 
ganick  disease  should  render  some  application 
to  the  mouth  or  throat  necessary,  you  will  do 
much  better  without  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  truth  is,  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases 
in  which,  the  more  you  make  use  of  the  auxili- 
aries of  which  I  speak,  the  more  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  your  comfort  they  will  be  like- 
ly to  become,  until  3^ou  may  convert  your  stu- 
dy into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  render  your- 
self a  poor,  feeble  valetu'linarian,  by  the  very 
efforts  which  you  make  to  avoid  the  evik  On 
this  subject  I  speak  from  experience.  In  the 
early  part  of  my  ministry,  I  abounded  in  the 
use  of  prescriptions  for  strennthening  and  clear- 
ing the  voice.  I  soon  discov  red,  however, 
that  the  only  eift-ct  of  them  was  to  increase  the 
difficulty  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy  ; 
gnd  to  render  an  increase  both  in  the  frequency 
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and  quantity  of  the  applications  indispensable. 
Alarmed  at  this  discovery,  I  determined  to  lay 
them  all  aside.  I  did  so  ;  and  found,  when  the 
first  little  inconvenience  of  the  privation  had 
passed  away,  that  1  was  able  to  do  better  with- 
out than  with  them.  And  now,  with  a  de- 
lightful independence  of  all  my  former  little 
wants,  for  which  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful, I  usually  go  to  the  pulpit  more  comfortably, 
without  a  single  medical,  or  dietetical  applica- 
tion, than  before  with  a  host  of  them. 

4.    Go    FROM    YOUR    KNEES     TO    THE    PULPIT. 

The  more  thoroughly  your  mind  is  steeped,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  of  communion  with  God,  when  you 
ascend  the  sacred  desk,  the  more  easy  and  de, 
lightful  will  it  be  to  preach  ;  the  more  rich  and 
spiritual  will  your  preaching  be  ;  the  more  fer- 
vent and  natural  your  eloquence ;  and  the 
greater  the  probability  that  what  you  say  will 
be  made  a  blessing.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
young  Friend,  after  all  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions which  have  been  given  on  the  subject  of 
pulpit  eloquence^ — and  which  in  their  place 
have  great  value — that  which  unspeakably  out- 
weighs all  the  rest  in  importance,  is,  that  you 
go  to  the  sanctuary  with  a  heart  full  of  your 
subject ;  warmed  with  love  to  your  Master,  and 
to  immortal  souls  ;  remembering  too,  that  the 
eye  of  that  Master  is  upon  you  j  and  that  of 
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the  sermon  which  you  are  about  to  deliver,  you 
must  soon  give  an  account  before  his  judiijment 
seat.  With  these  sentimeits  in  full  force,  it  is 
always  desirable,  both  for  your  own  sake  and 
that  of  others,  that  you  should  enter  the  pulpit. 
And  I  know  of  no  means  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce them,  than  humble  importunity  before  the 
throne  of  grace. 

5  Make  a  point  of  being;  as  perfectly 
1PUNCTUAL  AS  POSSIBLE  in  attending  ^t  the  ap- 
pointed hour  for  publick  service  A  punctual 
minister  makes  a  punctual  congrtgation. 
Whereas  if  the  minister  be  tardy,  or  variable, 
as  to  the  time  of  his  attendance,  he  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  induce  a  similar  habit  on  the  part 
of  his  parishioners.  The  consequence  of  this 
isj  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  seldom 
arrive  till  the  service  is  nearly  half  over;  there- 
by diminishing  their  own  profit,  and  disiu  bing 
the  devotions  of  those  who  an^  moro  punctual 
than  themselves.  With  regard  to  country  con- 
gregations, other  evils,  quite  as  serious,  flow 
from  this  unhappy  practice  The  peoplt.^  are 
frequently  permitted  by  the  minister  to  wait 
for  his  arrival  half  an  hour,  and  sometimis  long- 
er, after  the  major  part  of  tnem  are  assembled. 
This  interval,  instead  of  being  spent  profitably, 
by  the  mass  of  the  attendants,  is  commonly 
passed  in  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation, 
if  not    in  that   which   is   of  a  worse  charac- 
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ter;  communications  take  place  which  render 
the  minds  of  many  wholly  unfit  for  the  solemn 
services  which  follow,  and  perhaps  lead  to  in- 
jurious engagements,  after  those  services  are 
ended.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  incalculable  mis- 
chief is  done.  I  would  advise  you  to  accustom 
the  people,  by  your  own  example,  to  absoJute 
punctuality.  Endeavour  to  be  always  seated 
in  the  pulpit  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival 
of  the  time  appointed  for  commencing  the  ser- 
vice. Begin  precisely,  at  that  time,  or,  at 
any  rate,  within  five  minutes  after  it,  even  if 
you  have  but  a  dozen  hearers.  Wait  for  no 
one.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  persisted  in, 
and  notice  given  accordingly,  you  will  soon  be 
rid  of  all  trouble  from  this  source  :  and  many 
precious  hours  will  be  saved  to  yourself,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  your  charge. 

6.  Let  your  mode  of  entering  the  house 
OF  God,  and  of  walking  along  the  aisle, 

TOWARD    THE    PULPIT,    BE    GRAVE,    DIGNIFIED, 

and  yet  perfectly  simple  and  unaffect- 
ed. Few  things  are  more  unbecoming,  than 
to  see  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  vvho  enters 
the  sanctuary  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
devotions  of  a  religious  assembly,  and  of  ad- 
dressing them  on  the  most  momentous  of  all 
subjects,  w^alking  with  hurried  steps,  or  in  a 
light,  airy  manner  ;  looking  over  the  house,  as 
he  enters  it,  as  if  in  search  of  an  acquaintance  ; 
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and,  perhaps,  even  bowing  to  those  who  ar«3 
seated  near  him  as  he  passes.  All  this  I  have 
frequently  seen,  and  never  without  disapproba- 
tion and  disgust.  How  much  more  suitable,  to 
manifest  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  pulpit  be- 
fore you  enter  it  ;  to  approach  it  vvith  a  delibe- 
rate and  grave  slop,  with  a  serious  and  fixed 
countenance,  and  taking  but  little  notice  of  any 
external  objects  around  you  !  Do  not,  in  these 
circumstances,  even  accost  an  individual,  if  you 
can  easily  avoid  it.  And  instead  of  mounting 
the  pulpit-steps  with  a  rapidity,  or  an  aflf»icta- 
tion  of  gracefulness,  approaching  the  artificial 
skip  of  a  dancing-master,  let  it  be  always  done 
with  that  mixture  of  gravity  and  gentleness, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  recommended  as  so 
important  in  every  part  of  clerical  manners. 
7.  Let  every  look,  motion,  and  attitude  in 

THE  PULPIT  CORRESPOND  WITH  THE  GRAVITY  OF 
YOUR    CHARACTER,    AND    THE  SOLEMN  PURPOSE  FOR 

WHICH  YOU  AscFNDKD  IT.  Let  theic  be  no 
roving  of  the  eyes  over  the  assembly,  as  if  to 
gratify  curiosity,  to  search  for  acquaintances, 
or  to  indulge  vanity  at  the  sight  of  a  crowd. 
Let  there  be  no  adjustment  of  the  dress,  as  if 
you  were  anxious  about  your  personal  appear- 
ance. Every  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  done 
before  you  go  thither,  and  afterwards  entirely- 
dismissed  from  the  mind.  Let  there  be  no  ab- 
rupt,rapid  7notio7is,  as  if  you  were  hurried  or 
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agitated  ;  no  tossing  about  of  books,  or  turn- 
ing over  their  leaves  in  a  hurried  manner,  as  if 
vexed  or  impatient.  But  let  every  movement, 
and  your  whole  demeanour,  be  of  the  calm, 
sedate,  gentle  character,  becoming  a  mind  With- 
drawn from  the  world  and  its  scenes  ;  a  mind 
even  wiihiiravvi)  from  its  own  secular  feelings, 
and  ocoupied  with  divine  contemplations ;  a 
mind  softened,  tranquillized,  and  adapted  to  its 
holy  emphiyment.  There  is  something  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  impressive,  in  seeing  the  whole 
air,  countenance  and  manner  of  a  man  of  God, 
who  is  just  about  to  deliver  the  message  of 
his  Master,  corresponding  with  his  office  and 
his  work  ;  and  without  either  affected  solemni- 
ty, or  any  other  species  of  affect^ation,  evincing 
a  heart  absorbed  with  the  great  objects  which 
he   wishes  to  recommend  to  others. 

8.  I  have  noticed  in  some  ministers,  a  strik- 
ing WANT  OF  DIGNITY  in  alfi  osl  evcry  thing 
that  they  did  in  the  pulpit.  .If  they  had  occa- 
sion to  give  any  orders  to  the  sexton;  or  to  an- 
nounce any  publick  notification  ;  or  to  address 
any  one  in  the  church,  at  some  distance  from 
the  pulpit,  it'  was  done  in  a  manner  much  more 
adapted  to  promote  ridicule,  than  impressions 
corresponding  with  the  sabbath  and  the  house 
of  God.  If  they  had  occasion  to  discharge 
saliva  from  their  mouths,  in  the  midst  of  the 
publick  service,  it  was  accomplished  very  un- 
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ceremoniously,  throwing  it  about  ofiensively, 
and  perhaps  with  noise,  without  the  use  of  a 
handkerchief.  In  short,  their  whole  manner 
of  performing  every  thing  they  were  called  to 
do  or  say,  was  without  taste,  without  that  quiet 
and  gentle  dignity,  which  ought  ever  to  mark 
what  is  done  in  the  sacred  desk  Carefully 
guard  against  such  coarse,  repulsive  habits. 
Let  nothing  escape  you,  which  may  tend,  ei- 
ther in  matter  or  manner,  to  jar  the  feelings  of 
the  most  fastidious  member  of  the  assembly 
who  is  reasonable,  or  to  produce  an  emotion  un- 
friendly to  that  soleum  christian  composure 
which  becomes  the  place. 

9.  Let  not  your  commencement  of  the 
PUBLICK  SERVICE,  either  as  to  \  oice  or  manner, 
be  abrupt,  harsh,  or  loud  ;  but  studiously  gen- 
tle, and  reverential.  Offences  against  this  obvi- 
ous rule  of  propriety  are  exceedingly  common. 
Every  thing  that  looks  like  haste,  or  the  want 
of  due  solemnity,  never  fails  to  repel  correct 
minds.  And  every  thing  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  which  indicates  the  absence  of  that  sa- 
cred awe  which  ought  to  fill  the  mind  in  enter- 
ing on  the  duty  of  dispensing  sacred  ihings,  is  no 
less  obvious  and  repulsive.  Let  your  whole 
manner,  in  first  rising  in  the  pulpit,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  occasion  and  the  place. 

10.  Be    not     IN    HASTE    TO     TASS    FROM    ONF 
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PART    OF    THE    SERVICE    TO    ANOTHER,    liEPORE 
THE     PRECEDING      IS      FINISHED.       It    is    by     HO 

means   uncommon    to    see   the  occupant  of  a 
pulpit  rise  for  orayer,  before  the  psalm  is  com- 
pleted ;  ami,  still  more  frequently,  rise  to  com- 
mence his  sermon,   while   the  praises  of  God 
are  going  on.     Nay,  while  the  last  verse  of  the 
psalm  or    hymn   was  singing;,  I   have  known 
several  who  always  stoou   up;  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  ;  adjusted  marks,  for  passa- 
ges to  which  they  wished  to  refer  ;  and  seem- 
ed to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  something  entire- 
ly different  from  that  part  of  the  service  which 
was  then  going  on.     I  must  confess,  this  strikes 
me  as  a, great  impropriety.     Is  the   conductor 
of  the   publick  service  to   consider  himself  as 
taking  a  part  in  it  or  not  ?   If  he  do,  then,  sure- 
ly,  he  ought  not  to   pass  from  one  to  another, 
until  the  former  be  finished.     While  he  is  ea- 
gerly   engaged    in    searching    for    passages    of 
Scripture,  he  cannot  be  really  uniting  with  his 
fellow   worshippers  in  singing  the  praises  of 
God  from  the  heart,  however  his  lips  and  voice 
may  be  employe  i.     Besides  ;  where  is  the  need 
of  so  much  expedition  ?     Why  should  you  be 
in  haste  to  pass  on   to  another  exercise,  until 
the  preceding  is  completed  ?     If  the  worship  of 
God  were  irksome,  and  you  wished  to  bring  it 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible  :  or  if  you  believ- 
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ed  your  sermon,  to  be  much  better  than  prayer 
or  praise,  you  might  be  in  a  hurry  to  pass  from 
th^  latter  to  the  former.  But  as  you  would  not 
be  willing  to  avow  either  of  these,  let  nothing 
that  would  imply  either  maik  the  progress  of  the 
publick  service. 

1 1 .  But  sometimes  a  still  more  striking  in- 
decorum occurs.  It  is  that  of  a  minister  who, 
when  standing  in  the  pulpit,  while  a  brother  is 
officiating  iti  pra)  er,  has  beet*  occupied,  a  num- 
ber of  minutes  before  the  prayer  was  ended,  in 
looking  for  the  psalm  which  was  to  succeed,  or 
for  the  chapter  which  was  to  be  read  ;  and  ac- 
tually rustling  the  leaves  for  that  purp  )se,  in  a 
manner  audible,  as  well  as  visible,  to  the  great- 
er part  of  the  congregotion.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  such  a  practice  m  terms  of  sufficiently 
strong  reprobation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  offence 
against  decorum  so  flagrant,  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  any  one  who  bar!  the  l^ast  desire  either 
to  be,  or  to  be  thought  devout,  could  possibly 
fall  into  it. 

12.  Let  me  advise  you,  in  publick  prayer 

ALWAYS    TO    CLOSE    YOUH    EYES.        I     should  nOt 

mention  this,  were  it  not  that  some  mmisters 
of  our  church,  and  some  of  no  inconsiderable 
eminence,  have  been  lu  the  habit  of  conckicting 
publick  prayer  with  their  eyes  open,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  many  who  witnessed  the 
practice ;  and  were  it  not  also,  that  the  cele- 
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brated  and  truly  excellent  Dr.  Doddridge^  in 
his  /' Lectures  on  Preaching,  &c.,"  seems  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  his  advice.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  you  can,  without  great  incon- 
venience to  yourself,  keep  your  eyes  constant- 
ly shut  in  this  exercise,  it  will  be  found  much 
preferable  to  the  opposite  method.  To  many 
persons,  the  practice  of  seeing  the  eyes  open 
in  prayer  is  r^a  ly  paiaful.  And  when  they  are 
kei)t  open,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  especially 
to  some  indi  iduals,  to  keep  them  from  wan- 
dering to  difiVrent  objects,  and  parts  of  the 
church,  and  thus,  in  s  me  degree,  interfering 
with  that  entire  abstraction  of  the  thoughts 
from  sensible  objects  which  is  certainly  desira- 
ble. 

13.  Study  to  administer  the  Sacraments  of 
the  church    in    a  manner    adapted   to  make 

A    DISTINCT    AND    SOLEMN  IMPRESSION.        Lct  thcrC 

be  no  apptarance  of  coarseness,  haste,  or  care- 
lessness in  your  mode  of  administ 'ring  those 
pecuiii^rly  inter  stmg  ordinances.  As  they 
me^n  much  in  realiiy  ;  so  let  them  be  seen  to 
mean  much  in  your  hands.  Wiien  you  are 
about  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  B  iptism, 
either  to  ad  iUs,  or  infants,  be  careful  to  inform 
the  p  rsons  concerned,  unless  you  an-  perfectly 
sure  that  they  are  informed  beforehand,  of  all 
the  qu'  stions  wi.ich  you  intend  to  address  to 
them ;  where  and  how  they  are  to  stand,  &c. ; 
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as  these  are  points  with  respect  to  which  the 
usages  of  churches  are  not  entirely  uniform.  In 
short,  try  to  guard  against  their  being  taken  by 
surprise,  or  embarrassed  by  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  like  manner,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  h^  communicants 
sit  at  tables  i>r  in  pews,  take  care  lo  have  every 
thing  so  far  prepared  and  adjusted  beforehand, 
as  that  thnre  may  be  nothing  likely  to  occur  to 
jar  the  feelings,  to  incommode,  or  to  impair  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  Let  there  be  no  undue 
haste  ;  no  omission  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  communicants  and  others; 
but  every  thing  studiously  ordered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  whole  occasion,  as  far 
as  possible,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying  to 
all  classes  who  may  v\  itness  it. 

14.  Guard  against  makI;\g  vouft  publick 
SERVICES  TOO  LONG.  The  Opposite  to  this  ad- 
vice is  a  fault  which  often  occurs,  and  which 
is  always  unfriendly  to  edification.  When- 
ever weariness  begins,  edification  termi- 
nates. It  was  well  said  by  fVhUefelcl,  that 
a  sermon  of  more  than  an  hour  long,  though 
preached  by  an  angel,  would  appear  tedious, 
unless  the  hear^^rs  were  angels  too.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  service  statedly  perform- 
ed, no  sermon  ought  ever,  on  an  ordinary  oc- 
casion, to  be  more  than  forty-five  minutes  in 
length  ',  nor  ought  the  whole  service,  at  any 
3   P 
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one  time,  to  be  longer  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  And  if,  at  any  time,  you  are  compelled^ 
by  special  circumstances,  to  preach  lon^^er,  let 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  service  be,  in  a  corres- 
pending  degree,  abridged.  Some  ministers 
manifest  a  degree  of  thoughtlessness,  or  want 
of  judgment,  nn  this  subject,  truly  wonderful. 
If  at  any  time  they  are  betrayed  into  an  inordi- 
nate tediousness  in  their  sermons,  they  seldom 
fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  portion  of 
Scripture  read,  the  prayers,  and  the  psalms, 
all  in  like  proportion  tedious.  This  is  extreme- 
ly ill  judged,  and  often  interferes  most  essen- 
tially with  the  edification  of  many  hearers.  It 
appears  to  me  proper  to  urge  this  advice  with 
especial  earnestness,  in  reference  to  those  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed. 
At  such  peculiarly  solemn  and  interesting  sea- 
sons, when  the  services  are,  unavoidably,  much 
longer  than  those,  of  an  ordinary  sabbath,  I 
have  often  been  surprised  to  see  clergymen  take 
so  little  care  to  abridge  those  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice which  easily  admit  of  being  shortened. 
On  such  occasions,  by  making  the  sermon 
shorter  than  usual,  and  by  lopping  off  a  small 
portion  from  each  of  the  other  exercises,  a  very 
conveni' nt  length  of  the  whole  may  be  readily 
attained. 

15.    Never    render    yourself    remarkable 

BY    CONTINUALLY    MAKING   A  DISPLAY    OF    A  WHITE 
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HANDKERCHIEF     IN     THE    PULPIT.       I     SaV,     by 

making  a  display  of  it.  To  have  such  a  hand- 
kerchief if  convenient,  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  ust 
it  on  proper  occasions,  and  in  a  proper  way, 
are  by  no  means  objectionable.  But  to  hold 
it  up  frequently,  and  in  a  flourishing  manner, 
as  if  to  invite  the  notice  of  the  congregation, 
is  a  practice  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense.  In- 
deed with  regard  to  every  part  of  your  dress, 
or  other  appendage  of  your  person,  never  al- 
low it,  on  any  occasion,  to  have  the  appearance 
of  engaging  a  single  thought. 

16.    VVlien   you   have   occasion   to  reprove 
any  disorderly  peuson    in    the    house    of 
God,  guard  against  indulging  ou  betray- 
ing liiASCiBLE  feeling.     It  is  pccidiarly  un- 
seemly, and  out  of  season,  for  a  miuister  of  the 
gospel,  in   the  pulpit,  and   in   the  very   act  of 
exhorting  men  to  obey  the  commands  of  God, 
to  lose  his  temper,  and  givii  way  to  that  which 
may  even  possibly  be   regarded  as  an  effusion 
of  anger.     Do  not  make  your  reproofs  from  the 
pulpit  very  frequent,  or  else  they  will  become 
cheap.      When    you    think   yourself   called   in 
duty  to  administer  a  reproof,  do  it  seriously  and 
solemnly,  but  mildly.      Sonielimt:s  it  is  best  to 
come  to  a  full  stop,  and  look  at  the  individual 
offending,    in  perfect  silence,    until   Q.v^vy  eye 
shall  be  directed  toward  him.     At  other  times, 
it  may  be  proper  to  request  the  sexton  to  attend 
3   G 
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to  those  persons  who  are  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  direct  them,  if  they  cannot  he 
persuaded  to  behave  decently,  to  leave  the  as- 
sembly. Sometimes  a  pause,  without  naming 
or  indicating  any  individual,  and  uttering  a 
sentence  or  two  on  the  importance  of  reverence- 
ing  the  name  and  vvorship  of  Jehovah,  may  an- 
swer every  purpose.  The  cases,  I  presume, 
will  f  ver  be  found  few  in  which  it  can  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  a  direct  and  personal  rebuke. 
But,  whatever  may  l.e  the  form  of  admonition 
which  the  case  requires,  deliver  it  in  a  grave, 
mild  and  gentle  manner.  Never  attempt  to 
taunt  the  ofifenders  by  sarcasm,  or  to  turn  the 
laugh  on  them  by  wit.  This  might  do  very 
well  in  a  secular  assembly;  but  is  not  proper  for 
a  minister  of  religion,  and  in  the  house  of 
God. 

17.   Let  your  deportment  in  qttitting  the 

SULPIT,  AND  WITHDRAWING  FROM  THE  CHURCH, 

be  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  which 
was  recomn;ended  in  approaching  and  entering 
it.  Retire  as  soon  as  you  can,  gravely,  silent- 
ly, and  alone.  Discountenance  the  practice 
which  I  have  known  some  ministers  to  indulge 
to  a  considerable  extent  ;  1  mean  that  of  stop- 
ping to  converse  with  a  number  of  individuals, 
at  the  close  of  the  publick  service  ;  with  some, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  social  respect  and  ceremo- 
ny; with  others,  perhaps,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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discourse  just  delivered  ;  and  with  a  third  class 
on  the  subject  of  religion  generally.  In  gene- 
ral, give  no  enccuragement  te  any  of  these 
classes  of  persons  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versing with  you  at  this  unseasonable  time. 
Not  the  first  class ;  because  mere  social  con- 
versation is  extremely  apt,  even  on  the  sabbath, 
and  in  the  house  of  God,  to  degenerate  into 
worldly  chat,  before  we  are  aware,  an  )  to  ban- 
ish from  the  mind  the  most  solemn  subjects  of 
contemplation  in  which  we  may  have  been  en- 
gaged. Not  even,  in  ordinary  casf  s,  the  se- 
cond  and  third  classes;  because,  at* hough  it 
may,  on  some  special  Ofcasions,  be  your  duty 
to  gratify  those  who  may  wish  to  remain  a  few 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 
you,  and  it  might  appear  morose  to  decline  it ; 
yet  yielding  to  2. practice  of  that  kind,  may  be 
very  injurious  At  the  close  of  the  publick 
service,  you  will  generally  find  yourself  fa- 
tigued, and  often  exhausted.  This  is  a  very 
unfit  condition  in  which  to  enter  on  conversa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects.  And,  frequently,  has  a  minisfer,  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  materially  injured  hi.nself, 
by  pa. .sing  to  engage  in  conversation,  while 
fatigued  with  a  preceding  service. 

Besides,  on  the  score  of  example^  ministers 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  re- 
tirins:  from  the  house  of  God  to  tb^^'r  ^'  - 
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abode,  in  serious  and  solemn  silence.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  every  hearer,  at 
the  close  of  the  publick  service,  were  to  linger 
about  the  church,  receiving  and  paying  civili- 
ties ;  makii.g  social  inquiries  ;  hearing  or  tell- 
ing ne^'s  ;  or  even  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  the  miiiister's  discourse?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  a  scene  of  noise  and  disorder  must  ensue, 
and  that  the  practical  influence  of  the  exercises 
of  the  sanctuary,  would  probably  be  very  tran- 
sient? And  shall  a  minister,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, sanction  any  thing  which,  if  it  were  to 
become  general,  would  produce  incalculable 
mischief?  I  have  known  many  a  congregation, 
especially  in  the  country,  the  members  of  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  considerable 
time,  both  before  the  commencement,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  publick  service,  in  social  chat, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  a  very  light  and  un- 
suitable kind.  And  I  must  say,  that,  in  gener- 
al, when  I  have  observed  this,  I  have  been 
strongly  inclined  to  lay  a  large  share  of  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  their  pastor.  If  a  proper 
example  had  been,  in  all  cases,  set  by  him,  such 
a  practice  could  not  have  been  long  kept  in 
countenance. 

IS.   When  you  are  seated  in  the  pulpit  with 
another     minister,     let    tour  conversation 

WITH     HIM      BE      IN      A      LOw      AM)     INAUDIBLE 

VOICE.     I  have  known  a  minister,  sitting  in  the 
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pulpit  with  a  clerical  brother,  to  talk  so  loudly 
that  the  sound  of  his  voice  might  be  heard  almost 
over  the  whole  church.  I  have  known  others, 
so  far  to  forget  themselves  as  not  only  to  smile, 
but  to  laugh  outright,  at  something  which  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  this  pulpit  dialogue. 
Every  thing  of  this  kind,  makes  an  unpleasant 
impression,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  L«^t  all 
conversation  in  the  pulpit  be  conducted  in  a 
whisper,audibie  to  none  but  those  whoare  engaged 
in  it  ;and  let  the  most  perfect  gravity  of  counte- 
nance be  constantly  maintainrd.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  a  smile  in 
the  pulpit  may  be  very  innocent.  But  how  shall 
the  members  of  a  congregation  know  when,  or 
how  far,  it  is  so  in  any  particular  instance  ? 
The  motto  of  every  christian,  and  especially  of 
every  christian  minister  on  all  such  occasions  is, 
*'  Shun  tije  very  appearance  of  evil.'' 

19,  Sometimes  when  a  brother  occupies  your 
place  m  the  pulpit,  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  prayer,  either  before  or  after  ^sermon. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  CAREFULi.r  avoid 

MAKING  THE  PRAYER  A  VEHICLE  OF  FLAT- 
TERY to  him  who  has  just  preached,  or  who 
isa  bout  to  perform  tnat  service.  This  is  fre- 
quently done  ;  and  yet  it  is  obviously,  in  a  high 
degree,  both  criminal  and  contemptible.  We 
may,  indeed,  sometimes,  almost  apply  to  it  the 
language  of  an  inspired  apostle,  on  another  oc- 
3  G  2 
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casion,  and  call  it  'Hying  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
Let  no  such  impious  sycophancy  ever  pollute 
those  prayers  in  which  a  whole  assembly  are  ex- 
pected  to  join.      Let  me  also  put  you  on  your 
guard    against   flattering   a    brother,    who   has 
just  laboured  for  you,  in  a  manner  less  impious, 
but  still  worthy  of  being  totally  condemned.     I 
refer  to  the  manner  in   which   many  ministers 
are  inthehahit  of  making  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments  to    their  brethren,    for  the   official 
help  afff^rded  them  ;  too  frequently  in  the  style 
of  flattery,  sometimes   in  that  of  a  very  gross 
kind  ;    lauding  their  sermons  in  strong  terms  ; 
and  addressing  them  in    a  way  which,  if  it  do 
not   minister  to  their  vanity,  it  is  because  it  is 
too  fulsome   to   be  mischievous.      Shun  every 
approach  to  this  sin.      To  thank  a  brother  for 
his  services,  if  they  be  really  valuable,  is,   in 
common,  quite    enough.     If  there  be,  in  any 
case,  a  call  to  go  further,  and   to  express  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  a  sermon,  let  it.be  done  with 
studied  moderation,  and  always  rather  fall  be- 
low the  truth  than  transcend  it. 

20.  When  you  appear  in  the  sanctuary  as  an 
ordinary  hearer,  let  your  deportment  ever  ex- 
emplify those  rules  of  serious,  meek,  and  re- 

SrECTFUL  ATTENTIOJ^  WHICH  YOU  INCULCATE 

ON  OTHERS.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  some 
clergymen  are  among  the  most  inattentive  and 
irreverent  hearers  that  enter  the  house  of  God 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  infelicities  of  their  profes- 
sion is,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  hear  as  cri ticks  ; 
to   be   constantly  measuring  the  discourses  of 
others,  by  those  canons  of  composition,  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reiiarding  as  ob- 
ligatory ;  and  when  these  are  palpably  violated, 
to  manifest    by  their  looks    and   manners,  the 
disrespectful  ftelings  which  occupy  their  minds. 
Hence,  they  turn  away  from  the  preacher,  as  if 
desirous    of  e^capino;   from   the   sound    of  his 
voice,  gaze  about  the  house,  or  lean  down  their 
heads,  as  if  endeavouring  to  compose  themselves 
to  sleep.       I   have  also  known  ministers   who 
were   in  the  constant    habit  of  placing  them- 
selves,   during    publick  prayer,  conducted  by 
others,  in  such  postures,  and  to  indulge  in  such 
employments,    as  have,  to  say  the  least,  very 
little    of  the  appearance    of  devotion.       Some 
clergymen,  during  publick  prayer,  are  frequent- 
ly, if  not  generally,  employed  in  looking  round 
the  church,  in  aljustina;  their  dress,   in   fixing 
their  hair,  and  in  constantly  changing  their  pos- 
ture,  as  if  impatient  of  the  continuance  of  the 
exercise.     All  this  is    indecorous  in  any  one  ; 
but  especially  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     If 
he  allow  himself  thus  to  act,    what  can    be  ex- 
pected  from  the  mass  of  hearers,  who  always 
look  to  those  vvho  sustain  the  sacred  office  to  go 
before  them    in  devotion,    purity,    and    every 
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thing  that  is   ornamental   in   christian  deport- 
ment ? 

To  this  point  allow  me  to  direct  your  par- 
ticular attention.  Let  none  have  occasion  to 
say,  that  your  devotion  is  official,  not  per- 
sonal;  and  that,  when  you  are  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, you  can  be  as  remote  fronri  the  solemnity 
which  becom  s  the  house  of  God,  as  any  of 
your  neighbours.  On  ^he  contrary,  let  your 
serious  countenance,  your  wakeful,  erect,  fixed 
attention,  your  me  k  r-spectful  air,  your  uni- 
versally devout  manner,  even  when  you  are 
seated  among  others,  as  a  common  worshipper, 
manifest  that  you  are  yourself  really  engaged 
in  those  things  which,  from  the  pulpit,  you  re- 
commend to  others.  Remember  tnat,  if  your 
performances  in  the  pulpit,  from  sabbath  to  sab- 
bath, put  to  the  test  yQ\jr  minis  ferial  gifts ; 
your  manner  of  .attending  on  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  common  worshipper,  puts  lo  an 
equal!}'  decisive  test  your  christian  graces. 
When  you  join,  then,  in  ihe  devotions  led  by 
anoiher,  and  listen  to  instruction  from  a  bro- 
ther's lips,  endeavour  to  lay  aside  the  feeiings 
of  the  minister,  and  to  sit,  as  an  humble,  can- 
did learner  at  th^;  feet  of  the  Saviour's  servant ; 
recoUef  ting  that,  if  you  are  saved,  it  muse  be  by 
the  same  rich  grace  ;  and  if  edineu  and  com- 
forted, it  must  be  by  the  same  simple,  precious, 
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humbling;  trutlis  and  promises  which  you  re- 
commentl  to  the  most  illiterate  of  your  hearers. 
In  a  word,  I  am  persuaded  that  ministers,  by 
their  exemplary  manner  of  attending  on  the 
ministrations  of  others,  may,  and  often  do, 
preach  as  solemnly,  and  impress  those  around 
them  as  powerfully,  as  by  the  best  services 
which  they  ever  perform   in  the    sacred   desk. 

21.    Avoid    MU("H  EXP'SURE  TO  COLD  AIR  IM- 
MEDIATELY AFTER  LEAVING  THE  TULPIT.    YoU 

ouj^ht  to  be  aware  that  cold  air  received  into 
your  lungjs,  or  striking  on  your  body,  while 
you  are  warm  with  speaking,  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous, and  may  be  productive  of  fatal  mischief. 
Carefully  avoid  such  exposure,  especially  in 
very  damp  or  piercing  weather.  When  you 
leave  the  church,  in  such  weather,  throw  around 
your  person  a  warm  cloak.  Hold  it  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  completely  to  cover  your  mouth 
and  nostrils  ;  and  take  care  to  inhale  none  but 
the  air  wluch  is  inclosed,  and  the  temperature 
of  which  is  moderated,  by  your  cloak.  And, 
let  me  add.  take  all  these  precautions  at  night 
with  very  particular  care.  Some  preachers, 
after  having  addressed  crowded  assemblies,  in 
very  cold  weather,  in  the  evening,  do  not  scru- 
ple ti>  ride  home,  several  miles,  at  a  late  hour. 
This  is  always  dangerous,  and  ought  never  be 
done  without  wrapping  up  \y\\\\ peculiar  care, 
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and  using  every  precaution  to  guard  your  body 
and  lungs  against  the  night  air. 

22.  When  you  have  been  a  hearer,  do  not 

QUITTHE  CHURCH  CRITICISING  ON  'i  HE  SERMON, 
AND  ESPECIAJ  LY  IN    A?,  ArpiBLE  VOICE.       This 

is  not  unfrequtntly  done  ;  not  always  in  the 
happiest  manner  ;  and  somelirrH-^,  U'^^or^^ late- 
ly, within  the  hear  ng  rf  thf  preacher.  The 
charjieter  of  a  criticising  hearer  of  sern^or  s,  is 
not  a  very  good  one  at  best.  He  is  not  likely 
10  obtain  much  practical  benefit  from  hearing. 
And  when  he  proclaim-s  his  criiicisDiS,  at  the 
very  door  of  the  sanctuary,  .r  on  his  way 
from  it,  he, perhaps,  extends  an  injury  to  others. 
Always  b(  a  candid  hearer  of  other  mer's  ser- 
mons. When  you  can  speak  favourably  of 
them,  do  it ;  but  not  noisily  or  pub-ickly. 
When  you  are  constrained,if  }  ou  say  any  thing, 
to  censure,  give  utteiance  tc  your  sentiments 
AS  gen  til/  and  ds  privately  as  possible,  consist- 
ently with  rhri.-tian  i.itegrity. 

23.  Fii.aiiy  ;  as  I  advised  you  to  ^o  from 
your  kmes  to  the  / ulpit,  so  I  would,  with 
equal  earticstness,  advise  that  you  go  fiu)M  tj.e 
PULPIT  TO  TOUR  KNEES.  If  jou  are  faithful, 
you  will  often  exhort  your  hearers  to  retire 
from  the  chujch  to  their  closets,  to  meditate, 
and  implore  the  divine  blessing,  on  what  they 
have  heard.     And   w^hy  is   it   not  equally  the 
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privilege  and  duty  of  ministers  to  meditate  and 
implore  a  blessing  on  what  they  have  said  ? 
Nay,  has  not  the  spiritual  guide  more  r-imerous 
and  more  solemn  reasons  for  following  all  his 
effort''  with  his  prayers,  than  any  other  person? 
It  was  well  remarked  ny  an  old  divine,  that 
^*the  minister  who  is  more  before  his  people  in 
publick,  than  he  is  before  God  for  ihem  in  pri- 
vate, has  little  reason  to  expect  a  blessing  on 
his  labours.'' 


XETT2IR    XX. 


Jlnd  the  Jipostles  and  Elders  came  ioge^ 
therfor  to  consider  of  this  malier. 

Acts  xv.    6. 


CO.YDUCT   IJV   CHURCH    JUDICATORIES, 


My  dear  young  Friend, 

I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  every  part  of  the  deportment  of  a  minister 
is  important,  both  to  himself  and  the  church. 
He  cannot  be  said,  in  the  discliarge  oi  any  offi- 
cial duty,  to  act  for  himself  alone.  In  all  that 
he  does,  the  whole  body  of  Christ  has  an  inte- 
rest. But  this  remark  applies  to  no  part  of  his 
duty  more  strongly,  than  that  which  he  per- 
forms as  a  member  of  the  Judicatories  of  the 
Church.  When  a  minibtei  takes  his  seat  in  any 
one  of  these  Judicatories,  he  places  himself  in  a 
situation  in  Vi^hich  every  thing  that  he  says  and 
does,  may,  for  what  he  can  tell,  exert  an  influ- 
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ence  to  the  rpmotest  bounds  of  the  Church  to- 
which  he  belongs,  and  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  comfort,  respectability  and  usefulness  of  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  himself,  to  an  extent  which 
no  one,  at  present,  can  measure.  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  is  called  continually  to  act  with  others, 
as  well  as/o?'  others  ;  and  almost  every  hour  to 
give  a  touch,  more  or  less  important,  to  the  Ark 
of  God. 

To  suppose  **a  sfevvard  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,"  capable  of  addressing  himself  to  duties 
so  peculiarly  interesting  and  momentous  as 
these,  with  levity  or  indifference,  would  be  to 
suppose  eiliier  a  watit  of  consideration,  or  a 
want  of  principle,  truly  deplorable.  Here,  if 
ever,  he  ought  to  be  awake  to  all  the  solemnity 
of  his  situation  ;  and  to  be  anxious  to  summon 
to  his  aid  all  those  dictates  of  wisdom  and  holy 
fidelity  which  he  continually  needs.  He  who 
does  not  feel  deeply  serious,  when  he  is  about 
to  deliberate,  with  his  brethren,  on  the  great 
concerns  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom^  and  to 
take  steps  which  may  vitally  affect  that  king- 
dom, not  only  in  a  single  congregation,  but  in 
many  congregations,  has  little  indeed  of  the 
spirit  of  a  ^-watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion*'^ 
And  he  who  is  not  aware  of  the  danger,  that 
his  own  prejudices,  passions,  and  folly  may  in- 
terpose an  unhallowed  influence  in  all  his  delib- 
erations and  discussions  on  these  great  concerns, 
3  H 
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will    not   be  likely  to  be   much  employed    in 
watching  and  praying  against  that  influence. 

I  must  say,  that  there  appears  to  me  much 
need  of  attention  to  this  subject.  It  has  seldom 
been  my  lot  to  witiiess  the  proceedings  of  any 
of  the  higher  Judicatories  of  the  Church,  either 
as  a  member  or  spectator,  without  having  occa- 
sion, as  I  thought,  to  lament  tiiat  correct  views 
and  habits,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  were  not 
more  prevalent.  I  have  seen  excellent  men  ex- 
pose themselves,  give  pain  to  others,  and  even 
embarrass  ecclesiastical  business,  by  mere  inad- 
vertence. And  I  should  certainlj^  have  psteem- 
ed  it  a  happy  circumstance  for  myself,  if  I  had 
been  put  on  my  guard,  in  early  life,  against 
many  of  those  mistakes  and  faults  into  which  I 
fell,  from  want  of  suitable  instruction  ani  train- 
ing, on  a  point  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  who 
wish  to  see  dignity,  order,  wisdom,  brotherly 
love  and  piety  marking  the  proceedings  of  eve- 
ry ecclesiastical  body. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  there  is  an 
importance  attached  to  this  subject  which  is  al- 
together peculiar.  In  State  Legislatures,  in 
Congress,  and  in  most  of  the  secular  deliberative 
Assemblies  which  convene,  the  thne  which 
may  be  spent  in  their  sessions  is  not  rigidly 
limited.  If  the  debates  be  protracted,  and  they 
cannot  complete  their  business  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  they  may  take,  if  they  see  proper,  dou- 
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ble  or  treble  that  period.  And  if  a  high  degree 
of  hea<,  disorder,  or  even  violence  si>ould  un- 
fortunately mark  their  proceedings,  decent 
people  may  deplore  it,  but  flie  great  interests 
of  Reliiiion  may  not  b^  materially  compromit- 
ed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  religious  bodies. 
But  it  is  otherwise  witi;  our  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories. For  various  reasons,  they  cannot 
possibly  continue  to  sit  beyond  a  very  few 
days.  Every  moment,  therefore,  is  to  them 
doubly  precious.  Of  course,  every  moment's 
interruption,  anc  every  unriecessary,  worth- 
less, speec)>,  become  serious  evils  ;  evils  to  the 
cause  of  Christ :  and  whenever  heat,  disorder 
or  violence  occur  amon<!^  the  Ministers  and  El- 
de*s  of  the  church,  religion  bleeds  at  every 
pore.  As  f'cciesias'ical  judicatories  ore  purely 
religions  bodies,  so  i  hey  ouoht  to  bear  a 
RELIGIOUS  t  HARAC  f  ER,  in  all  their  delibera- 
tions, and  in  evf  ry  movement  Surely,  then, 
this  is  a  concer:i  in  which  all  our  wisdom  as 
nien,and  all  our  piety  and  prudence  as  christians, 
are  most  solemnly  put  in  requisition. 

This  subjeci  is  Sr»  ext^  nsive  that  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  consider  it  in  its  minute  details 
Permit  me,  however,  to  sugj^est  a  few  c^ene- 
RAL  rouNSELS  ;  and  to  accompany  each,  as  I 
proceed,  with  some  brief  explanatory  or  cor- 
roborative remarks     And 

1.    My   first   counsel   is,  that    you    juake  a 
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POINT  OF  BEIVG  PERFECTLY  PUNCTUAL  IN  AT- 
TENDING ON  EVERY  JUDICATORY  OF  THE 
GHURCH  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  TO  BE  PRE- 
SENT. 

This  is  a  duty  of  far  more  deep  and  vital 
importance  than  most  ministers  Jippear  to  ima- 
gine. The  faithful  disc^.arii;e  of  it  bears  rela- 
tions, and  exerts  an  iufluencn  which,  unle!?s  I 
am  deceived,  are  seldom  duly  considered. 
Among  the  many  reasons  which  might  be  ur- 
ged in  favour  of  this  opinion,  the  following  are 
certainly  entitled  to  your  serious  regard. 

(1.)  Your  ordination  vows,  will  demand 
constant  attention  to  this  duty.  In  that  solemn 
hour,  when  you  kneel  before  God,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  church  and  her  ministry,  re- 
ceive the  imposition  of  '*  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery," you  will  promise  to  be  **  subject  to 
your  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  and  to  be  <*  faith- 
ful and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  pub- 
i.iOK,as  well  as  the  private  duties  of  your  office.'* 
Now,  there  is  scarcely  Aoy  publick  duty  more 
imp>rtant  than  that  for  which  1  am  pleading. 
Of  course,  he  who  negh>cts  it,  violates  his  so- 
lemn engagements.  Nor  is  this  all  These 
judicatories  form  an  essential  feature  of  Pres- 
byterian church  government.  To  abolish  them, 
would  be  to  abolish  Presbyterianism.  Conse- 
quently he  who  allows  himself  habitually  and 
mineccssarily  to  neglect  attendance  on  them — is 
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untaithfiil  to  his  solemn  profession — is  no 
presbyterian  in  faot,  whatever  he  may  be  in 
name 

(2.)  If  these  ecclesiastical  assemblies  oua^ht 
to  be  maintained,  then  it  is  plai?i  that  all  who 
are  properly  members,  ought  to  he  punctual  in 
their  attend « nee,  on  the  principles  both  of 
equity  and  betievolence  He  who  negiects 
them,  thereby  refuses  to  renfier  his  share  of 
service  to  the  chuieh,  and  thr-  ws  an  a('dit.ional 
and  unequal  burden  on  those  of  his  brethren 
who  make  conscience  of  attending.  Is  this 
consistent  with  good  morals,  to  say  nothing  (f 
higher  considerations?  It  is,  certainly,  not  do- 
ing to  others,  as  we  w<)uld  that  they,  in  like 
circumstances,  should  do  to  us, 

(3.)  A  punctual  attendance  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical juflicatories  to  which  a  minister  belongs, 
is  indispensable  to  his  attaining  a  high  and 
desirable  standing  among  his  brethren^  and 
enjoying  their  affectionate  ci>nfid'nce.  It  is 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ve- 
nerated ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
now  living,  that  ''  he  has  never  known  a  min- 
ister, in  fjur  connexion,  who  was  either  very 
useful,  or  very  respectable,  that  did  not  give 
his  presence  at  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assem- 
bly, whenever  that  duty  became  incumbent."* 

■'^  Rev.  Dr.  Gree.v.  Charge^  at  the  Ordination  of 
.Messrs.  J.   B.  Linn^  «^-c. 

3  I 
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The  reasons  are  many  and  obvious.  The  min- 
ister who  seldom  appears  among  his  brethren, 
in  their  ecclesiastical  meetings,  has,  commonl)^, 
but  little  intercourse  with  them,  as  ministers, 
at  all.  He  is,  consequently,  but  little  known 
to  them  or  course,  he  cannot  possibly  enjoy 
much  of  their  confidence,  or  have  much  influ- 
ence amons;  them.  They  see  little  of  Jmn  in 
person  ;  but  they  habitually  witness  his  negli- 
gence and  deficiencies.  Will  these  be  likely 
to  command  either  their  respect  or  their  love  ? 
The  minister,  then,  who  unnecessarily  absents 
himself  from  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
does  a  complicated  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
but  he  injures  his  own  character,  standing,  and 
influence  in  the  sacred  office,  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more  than  any  other  interest. 

(4.)  A  punctual  attendance  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  under  consideration,  is  the  best 
school  in  the  world  in  which  to  study  Church 
Govern7ncnt  I  know  that  you  have  read 
bjoks,  and  heard  lectures  on  this  department 
of  theological  study.  But  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  books  and  lectures,  is  apt  to  be  the- 
oretical, and  to  make  but  a  slight  impression 
on  the  mind.  When  you  come  to  occupy  your 
seat,  and  act  your  part  in  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tories, you  see  tlic  great  principles  of  church 
government,  as  it  were,  embodied  and  exhib- 
ited in  actual   cases.     And  being  called  upon 
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closely  to  contemplate  these  cases,  to  study 
them,  to  view  them  under  various  aspects,  and 
to  listen  to  ample  discussions  on  their  real  mer- 
its ; — we  may  be  said,  ni  these  circumstances, 
to  enjoy  advantages  for  investigating  princi- 
ples, and  having  the  results  of  investigatioB 
deeply  and  strongly  impressed  upon  our  mind* 
which  no  retired  study  can  so  well  furnish. 
Whatever  may  have  been  your  previous  read- 
ing, never  expect  to  find  yourself  expert  in 
comprehending  and  applying  the  great  doc- 
trines of  church  government,  unless  you  have 
studied  them  much  on  the  floor  of  judicato- 
ries. If  you  carefully  observe  what  passes, 
you  will  observe  rr.en  of  excellent  minds,  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  altending  those  judica- 
tories, often  betraying  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
on  some  of  the  very  first  principles  of  church 
discipline,  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  disreputa- 
ble. 

(5.)  Finally;  a  due  attendance  on  the  assem- 
blies under  consideration,  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  and  constantly  extending 
and  improving  a  connected  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  church.  Wnatever  other  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history  a  minister  is  ignorant 
of,  he  ought,  certainly,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  own  church  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  embraced 
within  his  own  time.  But  even  this  portion 
3    K 
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will  not  be  thoroughly  gained  and  kept  up  by 
any  member  who  is  not  in  the  constant  habit  of 
attending  on  the  judicatories  of  his  church. 
Before  these  assemblies  all  the  principal  facts 
are  made  to  pass.  And  they  appear  there  with 
a  life  and  force  much  more  impressii^e,  much 
more  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  in  connex- 
ions and  circumstances  better  adapted  to  leave 
their  appropriate  lessons,  than  if  contemplated 
only  by  means  of  an  oral  statement,  or  a  print- 
ed page.  Show  me  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  own  church,  and  especially  since  he  en- 
tered her  ministry,  and  I  will  without  hesita- 
tion, show  you  a  man  who  has  been  con- 
stant and  punctual  in  attending  on  her  judica- 
tories. 

It  is  evident,  then,  whether  we  consider  the 
honour  of  our  relig:ion — the  edification  of  the 
church — the  fullilment  of  our  official  vows — 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-servants, 
— the  promotion  of  our  own  respectability  and 
influence  among  our  clerical  brethren, — or  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  own  ecclesi- 
astical knowledge,  we  ought  to  make  a  point 
of  appearing,  as  punctually  as  possible,  in  every 
judicatory  of  the  church  in  which  we  have  a 
right  to  occupy  a  seat. 

2.    Make  a  point,  not  only  of  attending 

EVERY   MEETING,     BUT    ALSO    OP    BEING   PTTNC- 
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TUALLT    PRESENT    AT      THE     OPEVING     OF    THE 

JUDiCATORr.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  acts 
of  business  may  be,  decisively,  the  most  im- 
portant. In  this  case,  tardiness  may  be  quite 
as  injurious'as  total  non-attendance.  And  even 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  as  most  commonly  it  is 
not  ;  a  variety  of  things  may  pass  before  your 
arrival,  absolutely  essential  to  an  intelligent  and 
connected  view  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
Let  no  ordinary  eno;^gement  interfere  witli 
2}er/ecf  punctuality  in  this  matter.  Be  on 
the  ground  among  the  earliest ;  and  you  will 
fmd  more  advantages  connected  with  such  a 
system  than  I  can  well  enumerate.  To  say  no- 
thing of  many  other  considerations,  what  right 
have  you  to  occupy  the  time  and  swell  the 
minutes  of  the  judicatory  by  compelling  them 
to  receive  and  record  your  apologies  for  delin- 
quency ? 

3.  I  would  advise  you  to  prepare  for  at- 
tendance ON  EVERY  JUDICATORY,  CY  SERIOUS 
RETIREMENT,    MED  STATION    AND    PRAYER. 

If  every  **  creature"  that  we  enjoy  )U2;ht  to 
be  *'  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  aid  prayer" 
— surely  this  ought  to  be  more  especially  the 
case  with  one  of  the  most  important  official  du- 
ties in  which  we  can  possibly  engage.  When 
we  are  about  to  meet  with  our  fellow  servants, 
as  a  judicatory  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  deliberate 
and  consult  respecting  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
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deemer's  kingdom  ;  to  act  together,  in  our 
publick  and  ministerial  character,  not  merely 
for  the  welfare  of  a  single  soul,  but  for  that  of 
many  congrepjations,  and,  perhaps,  of  ihe  whole 
church  with  which  we  are  connected  ;  and 
when  we  know  not  how  far  the  influence  of 
what  we  say  and  <io  may  extend  ; — surely  we 
ought  to  address  ourselves  to  all  such  duties, 
with  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  with 
humble,  importunate  prayer  for  all  that  wis- 
dom, and  guidance,  and  strength  which  w^e 
need.  I  had  almost  said,  if  there  be  any  occa- 
sion on  which  a  man  of  enlightened  piety, 
should  feel  deeply  serious  and  devout,  it  ought 
to  be  on  the  approach  of  such  an  assembly. 

Let  me  advise  you,  then,  whenever  you  are 
about  to  attend  any  church  judicatory,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  higher  kind,  in  all  the 
movements  of  which  large  and  momentous  in- 
terests are  involved;  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
time  f'^r  special  prayer,  with  a  particular  view 
to  this  object.  If  you  be  about  to  take  your 
seat  in  a  Synod,  or  in  the  General  Assembly, 
let  the  whole  day  before  you  set  out,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  prayer, 
accompanied  with  fasting.  If  the  discharge  of 
necessary  duties  preclude  the  possibility  of  this, 
as  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  make  a  point 
of  redeeming  at  least  one  hour  for  special  re- 
tirement and  devotion,  in  reference  to  your  an- 
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ticipated  engagement.  And  in  this  solemn 
hour,  endeavour  to  ponder  deeply  in  your 
heart,  and  to  spread  before  the  Lord,  all  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  which 
you  have  in  prospect ;  and  all  the  temptations 
and  dangers  to  which  you  maj^  be  exposed,  from 
your  own  infirmities,  and  those  of  others.  Pray 
that  you  may  be  inspired  with  heavenly  wis- 
dom in  all  the  business  that  may  come  before 
you  :  that  you  may  be  enabled,  in  every  case, 
to  take  just  views  of  truth  and  duty  :  that  you 
may  be  guarded  from  prejudice,  from  passion, 
and  from  every  unhallowed  temper  :  that  you 
may  be  enabled  always  to  act  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Redeem- 
er's honour  :  that  you  may  be  preserve  d  from 
**  giving  a  wrong  touch  to  the  ark,"  either  ig- 
norantly  or  presumptuously  :  that  you  may 
not  be  be  permitted,  unnecessarily  or  impro- 
perly, to  wound  the  feelings  of  tho^'^  with 
whom  you  may  be  called  to  act  :  and  thai  » i  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  judicatory,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  peace,  purity,  and  edification  of  the 
body  of  Christ  may  be  happily  promoted. 

Nor  ought  you  to  forget,  in  these  moments 
of  humble  and  tender  approach  to  the  king  of 
Zion,  to  pray  for  the  brethren  with  whom  you 
are  about  to  act,  as  well  as  for  yourself.     Pray 


that  they  may  be  so  enlightened,  aided,  sanc- 
tified, counselled  and  controlled  in  everything; 
may  be  so  guarded  from   the  influence  of  erro- 
neous views,   and  from  the  ebullitions  of  un- 
hallowed feeling,  that  <«all  things  may  be  done 
decently  and   in  order,"  and   may  issue  in  the 
advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  truth   and 
righteousness.      If  every  member  of  ecclesias- 
tical judicatories  attended   their   meetings,  re- 
spectively,  under  that  kind  of  influence  which 
such  exercises,  faiti^jfully  conducted,  would  be 
likely  to  inspire,  how  different  would  be  their 
aspect  and  their  results,   from  those  which  we 
frequently  witness  ! 

4.  Not  only  engage  in  these  exercises  before 
the  judicatory  assembles  ;  but  endeavour  eve- 
ry D\Y,  THROUGH  THE  WHOLE  OF  ITS  SESSIONS, 
TO  NOURISH  YOUR  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  IN  RE- 
PERENC^     TO     THIS     MATTER.         Pondcr    mUch 

and  frequently,  more  especially  on  the  intro- 
duction of  each  new  article  of  business,  on  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  devolving 
on  the  body.  Labour  and  pray  without  ceas- 
ing, that  a  deep  sense  of  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Zion's  Kii'g;  of  the  unspeakably  interest- 
ing character  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  every  step  which  has  a  bearing  on 
that  kingdom,  may  dwell  upon  your  own 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  others,  in  every  part 
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of  the  business  in  which  you  engage.  If  you 
desire  to  be  constantly  watchful,  constantly 
wise,  constantly  directed  and  aided  in  the  best 
manner,  you  must  daily  and  hourly  ask  for  it. 
I  know  of  no  situation  in  which  you  will  more 
urgently  need  the  constant  supplies  of  heaven- 
ly grace,  than  when  standing  among  the  re- 
presentativj'S  of  the  church,  to  consult  respect- 
ing her  delicate  and  dearest  interests. 

5    When  you  take  your  seat  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical assembly,  do  not  expect  too  much  op 

THE    PLEASiNG    AND     EDIFYING    KIND.       I     haVC 

known  some  young   ministers,  who,  the  first 
time    they  attended  such  an  assembly,   were 
greatly    disappointed,     and     even     disgusted. 
They  had    formed  to  their  own  minds  a  pic- 
ture of  ideal   excellence,  v/hich  can  never  be 
realized   in  this  imperfect  world.     It  seemed 
not  to  have  occurred   to   them,  that  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  an  ardent  manner  of  express- 
ing opinions,  on   both  sides,  would   be   likely, 
in  any  case,  to  mark  the  proceedings  of  ecc'e- 
siastical  men.     They  forgot  that  even   in  the 
Synod  of  Jerusalem,  made  up  as  it  was  of  ve- 
nerable Apo';tlt?s  and  Elders,  there  was  ^'much 
disputing."     They  forgot   that    Paul  "with- 
stood Peter  to  the  face,"  because  he  thought 
that  **he  was  to  be  blamed,"  on  a  certain  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  business,  to  which,  probably, 
the  inspiration  of  neither  extended.     If  things 
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of  this  kind  occurred  then,  how  much  more 
may  we  expect  them  to  occur  now  ?  Besides, 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that,  ev^-n  when  an 
assembly  of  pious  men  are  entirely  agreed  re- 
speciing  the  general  propriety  of  a  certain  mea- 
sure, they  may  differ  greatly,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  to  the  best,  means  of  accomplishing 
it ;  and  it  were  hard,  indeed,  to  deprive  tht;m  of 
the  privilege  of  discussing,  and,  even  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  probable  tendency  of  the 
alternate  means  proposed.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  bodies,  knows,  that, 
not  unfrequently,  those  who  were  most  warmly 
in  favour  of  a  projected  plan,  and,  in  the  out- 
set, most  impatient  of  opposition  to  it,  have, 
after  half  a  d.iy's  or  a  dav's  discussion  of  the 
subject,  see  a  difficulties  in  the  plan  which  they 
had  not  discerned  beiore,  and  become  quite  as 
willing  to  abandon  it  as  any  p'^rsons  present. 
Who  can  teii  but  that  such  a  discussion,  irk- 
some as  it  sometimes  is,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  more  good  to  the  Church  of  God  than  half 
a  dozen  common  sermons  ?  That  this  may  be, 
and,  indeed,  often  has  been  the  case,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

I  know  that  some  excellent  men,  of  a  queru- 
lous or  fastidious  turn  of  mind,  frequently  have 
in  their  mouths  the  conD^laint  of  the  famous 
Gf^egori/  Nazianzen^  who  said  that  *' he  never 
saw  any  good  resulting  from   Synods  or  Coun- 
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cilb."  Tills  is  the  sentiment  of  a  narrow  or  a 
cynical  mind.  Did  no  ^ood  result  from  the 
Synod  whose  meeting  and  *^  decrees"  are  re- 
corded in  A-cts  XV.  ?  Did  no  j2;ood  result  from 
the  Council  of  Carthage^  in  253  ;  from  that  of 
Nice,  in  325  ;  from  the  Synod  of  Dorf,  in 
16 18, or  from  the  xlssembly  of  D^/ines  at  IVesf* 
'minster y  iu  16  I3  ?  My  dear  younj^;  friend,  do 
not  indulo'e  in  this  querulous  temper.  Make 
allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  men.  If  you 
see  any  thing  wrong  in  a  church  court,  you  are 
not  bound  to  approve  it.  Nay,  in  most  cases^ 
you  are  hound  freely  and  openly  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  it.  But  to  indulge  a  disposition 
to  condemn  all  church  courts  in  the  gross,  be- 
cause we  occnsionally  see  what  is  undesirable 
in  their  proceedings,  Is  just  as  unreasonable  as 
to  condemn  all  civil  courts  of  justice,  as  useless 
or  pernicious,  because  we  now  and  then  witness 
a  revolting  scene,  arising  from  the  want  of  skill 
or  of  fidelity  in  those  who  conduct  them.  Let 
the  government  of  the  church  he  administered 
under  what  form  it  may,  human  frailty  will  at- 
tend the  administration.  While  you  mourn 
over  this,  let  it  not  tempti.you  to  become  disaf- 
fected to  the  regular  support  of  ecclesiastical 
government  and  discipline.  See  that  as  little 
as  may  be  of  this  frailty  be  found  with  your- 
self; and,  for  the  rest,  pray  without  ceasing  that 
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it  may  be  restrained,  removed,  or  overruled 
for  good. 

6.   When    you    have  taken  your  seat  in  any 
Ju'iicatory,  be  gonscii  ntiously  punctual  in 

AT  FINDING  ON  ALL  ITS  SESSIONS.  GiVE  YOUR- 
SELF WHOLLi:  TO  i  HE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
BODY. 

Thrre  is  a  fault,  in  this  respect,  which  is  in- 
dulged so  fjeqjiently,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
lo  produce  an  amount  of  evil  trul}-  formida- 
ble. It  is  well  known,  that  a  number  of  those 
who  attend  on  the  higher  Judicatories  of  the 
church,  vvhen  they  convene  in  large  cities  ; 
and  es  'ccially  of  those  who  are  comn-issi  nedto 
sit  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  Philadeljihia, 
employ  only  a  part,  and  sometimes  a  ver}'  small 
part  of  their  time,  after  taking  their  seats,  in 
attending  \o  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them 
as  members.  They  make  noscrujde  of  engag- 
ing in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  in  plans  of  secu- 
lar busiiiess,  which  lake  them  away,  time  after 
time,  for  a  number  of  hours,  or,  perhaps,  for  a 
day  together  from  the  body  which  they  profess- 
edly came  to  attend  ;  and  for  which,  p  rhaps, 
they  receive  a  co->ipen-aiion.  And,  even  when 
they  in  a  sort  atlen(i,  :hey  are  scarcely  ever 
punctually  present  at  the  hour  of  meeting  ;  but 
generally  from  half  an  h  ur  to  an  hour  behind 
the  time.     The  consequence  is,   that,  when  in- 
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quired  for,  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  found; 
and  when  they  come  in,  it  is  often  in  the  midst 
of  a  discussion,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  reading 
of  an  important  paper,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  cause  under  consideration  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  understood.  In  these  circumstances, 
with  what  face  can  a  conscientious  man  stand 
up,  and  request  such  a  paper  to  be  read  over 
again,  and  a  statement  of  facts — it  may  be  a 
long  one — made  before  his  arrival — to  be  re- 
peated, to  accommodate  him,  who  has  been 
criminally  neglecting  his  dut)-  ?  Yet  he  must 
either  make  this  modest  requ-  si,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  all  the  more  punctual  members  ; 
or  forbear  to  vote  when  the  cause  is  ultimately 
decided  ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  trouble,  vote  in  the  dark,  and  run  the 
risk  of  giving  his  influence  to  the  cause  of  false- 
hood or  injustice. 

From  the  moment,  then,  that  you  take  your 
seat  in  any  Judicatory,  I  counsel  you  to  make  a 
point  of  being  punctual  and  constant  in  jour  at- 
tendance on  all  its  sessions.  Never  allow  your- 
self to  be  absent  a  single  moment,  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  Ever  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  make  conscience  of  being  present 
as  early  and  as  uniformly  as  the  Moderator  -, 
who  never  leave  the  body  till  he  has  descended 
from  his  chair  ;  and  who  never  fail  to  unite  in 
those  prayers  for  the  Divine  presence  and  bless- 
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ing  which  open  and  close  every  session.  In 
short,  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of 
the  Judicatory.  As  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
unfailing;  attendance  until  it  is  finished,  lay  aside 
every  interfering  engagement  and  care.  The 
advantages  of  this  habit  are  so  numerous,  so 
important,  and  so  obvious,  that  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  de- 
tail. 

7.   When  you  are  sitting  in  a  Judicitory,  be 

UNIFORMLY  ATTEN'llVE  AND  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
KUSIN'ESS,   AS  IT  IS  GOING  ON. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  member  of  a  Judica- 
tory to  be  punctually  and  constantly  present  at ' 
every  session  ;  and  yet  to  pay  very  iiitle  of  such 
real  attention  to  the  business  as  destrves  the 
name.  Some  sit  readings  newspaper,  era  new 
pamphlet :  others  are,  a  great  p^rt  of  the  time, 
conversing  with  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  sit  near  them  ;  som- limes  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  but  more  frequently  on  one 
altogether  foreign.  And  this,  often,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  disturbing  the  whole  Assembly  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  at  the  expense  of  turning  ofl'  the 
attention  of  all  with  whom  they  converse,  for 
the  tkne  being,  from  the  subject  before  the  bo- 
dy. I  have  seen  respectable  and  excellent  men, 
who  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  silent 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  for  five  minutes  to- 
gether ;  who  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
Id 
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by  whisperlno;  ond  laughing  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  solemn  discussion  ;^  and  who  came,  at 
lengih,  to  be  shunned  as  a  nuisance,  by  all  who 
wished  to  pay  fixed  and  undivided  attention  to 
the  business  before  the  Judicatory. 

This  is  a  fault  v\hich  evtry  one   who  regards 
either  his  reputation  or  his  usefulness,  ought  to 
av«)id.     Let    secular   men,   in   their  assemblies, 
walk  about,    and  converse,  and   make  a  noise, 
while  others  are  speaking.    Let  them  be  regard- 
less of   trie   teelings  o^  their  fellow  members  ; 
let   them  violate  equally  the  laws    of  urbanity 
and  benevolence,  ami  run  the  risk  of  disturbing 
the  vvhole  body  by  their  unceremonious  expres- 
sions of  indifference  or  contempt.      It  certamly 
ought   not    to    be   so   in    ecclesiastical    bodies. 
Thtre   every  men.ber  ought,  even  at   the  ex- 
pense of  no  little  pain  to  himself,  to  learn  the 
important  art  of  giving  silent  and  close  attention 
to  every  speaker,  and  to  all  that  pass»  s.    When- 
ever he  attempts  to  hold    a   private    conversa- 
tion, in  the   midst  of    business,  vs  ith    a    fellow 
member,  his  own  attention  is,  of  couise,  for  the 
moment,    withdrawn  from    what  is  going  oa  ; 
and   he  treats  his  fellow  n  ember  badly  by  con- 
strainii  g  him,    perhaps  against  his  inclination, 
to  be  guilty  of  the  san>e  ill  manners  with  him- 
self.    1  have  often  known  a  member,  after  hav- 
ing his  own    attention,   and  that  of  one  or  two 
others,  thus  withdrawn,  for  a  few  minutes,  by 
3  L 
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a  private  conversation,  to  rise  and  ask  questions, 
or  make  a  speech,  which  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  uttering^  if  he  had  heard  what  pass- 
ed  while  his  attention   was  diverted.     Repect 
for  your  brethren,    then;  respect  for  yourself; 
and  regard  to  the  proper  order  and  despatch  of 
business,  should  all  prompt  you  early  to  fix  the 
habit  of  paying  uninterrupted  attention  to  the 
business  of  every  judicatory  in  whirh  you  are 
sitting.      Resist  every  solicitation  to  the  contra- 
f}^,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.     Ne- 
ver allow   yourself  on  any  occasion,  except  one 
of  the  extremest  urgency,  to  go  into  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  and   call  out  a   member,  in  the 
midst  of  a  debate,  for  the  purpose  of  convers- 
ing  u'ith  him  ;    nor  allow  yourself,  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  be  called   out.     Duriiig  the 
ten  minutes  which  may  pass  in  such  an  absence, 
the  most  important   statements  and  n  asonings 
relating  to  the  cause  in  hand,  may  be  presented. 
They,  of  course,    will  be  lost  to  you.     And  by 
giving  your  vott,  without  a  knowledge  of  them, 
you  may  be  quite  as  likely  to  trample  on  truth 
and  justice  as  to  support  them.     I   have  often 
wondered  how  conscientious  men,  when  they 
reflected  that,  by  occupying  a  seat  in  a  judicato- 
ry, they  had  a  solemn   trust   committed  to 
them,  could  so  frequently  abuse  it  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  suggested.     Especially  have 
I  wondered  to  see  this  so  frequently  done  in 
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the  General  Assembly,  by  men  formally  dele- 
gated^ as  the  representatives  of  Presbyteries,  to 
perform  a  certain  duty  ;  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
by  a  man  vvho  was  the  only  commissioner  pre- 
sent to  represent  the  Pr»  sbytery  from  which 
he  came  !  Surely  such  an  one  is  peculiarly 
hound  to  be  always  present,  to  neglect  nothing, 
and  to  let  nothing  that  pisses  escape  him. 

8.  When  you  take  your  seat  m  any  judicato- 
ry, especially  in  one  of  the  higher  classes,  I 
would   earnestly    recommend   that   you  carry 

IN  YOTR  POCKET  A  COPY  OP  THE  RULES  OP  THE 
BOBY,  AND  THAT  YOU  CAREFULLY  AND  RE- 
PEATiiDLY  READ  THEil  OVER  BEFORE  BUSI- 
NESS   COMMENC?i.S. 

Few  young  ministers,  and,  indeed,  few  of 
any  age,  are  so  perfectly  familiar  wiih  the  rules 
of  judicatories,  as  not  to  be  the  better  for  hav- 
ing their  memories  refresh/d  by  repeated  re- 
peruj.als.  'I'his  is  evident  from  the  frequency 
with  which  the  plainest  rules  are  violated,  not 
by  the  int'xperienced  merely;  bu»  by  those  who 
ou^ht,  long  sincr^,  to  have  k.iovvn  better.  Do 
nol  think  it  superfluoas,  then,  to  aid  your  me- 
mory by  a  new  perusal  every  time  you  are  call- 
ed upon  anew  to  take  your  seat  in  a  church 
court  Endeavour  to  render  the  rules  in  ques- 
tion as  familiar  to  your  mind  as  your  alphabet; 
so  that,  at  length,  even  an  inadvertent  infrac- 
tion of  them  may  be  impracticable.     The  ad- 
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vantages  which  this  will  confer  upon  you  ill 
the  transaction  of  business,  will  be  numberless, 
and  of  inestimable  value.  It  will  not  only 
prevent  you  from  failing  into  many  a  blunder 
yourself;  but  will  also  give  you  an  influence 
among  your  brethren,  a-.id  import  a  weight  to 
your  opinion  on  points  of  order,  which  n)  man 
ought  to  -'eem  of  small  value.  Besides  ;  in  the 
course  of  the  business  an  appeal  to  the  *'  Form 
of  Government"  of  the  church  uften  becomes 
necessa  y.  If  you  have  no  copy  of  your  own 
in  your  pocket,  you  must  walk  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  another  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it. 
This,  unavoidably,  gives  rise  to  noise  and  dis- 
order. Only  suppose  a  number  of  members 
in  this  destitute  situation,  and  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  how  much 
confusion  becomes  inevitable ! 

9,  I  would  earnestly  advise  every  young 
minister  to    spkak  very    little  the  fiust 

TWO  OR  THREE  TIMES  THAT  HE  Ot^CUPiES  A 
SEAT  IN  THE  HIGHER  JUDICATORIES  OP  THE 
CHURCH. 

The  late  venerable  Dr  Rods^ers  of  New- 
York,  often  mentioned  to  me,  that  during  the 
first  two  oT  three  sessions  of  the  old  Synod 
(then  the  h'ghest  judicatory  of  our  ^  church) 
which  he  attended,  when  a  young  man,  he 
never  opened  his  lips,^  unless  it  were  to  ask  a 
question,  or,  by  a  word  or  two,  modestly  to  so- 
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licit  information.  And  he  often  expressed  tiie 
deepest  disgnst,  when  he  saw  young  men,  the 
very  first  time  they  appeared  in  a  Synod,  or  a 
General  Assembly,  makins;  more  frequent  and 
longer  speeches  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in- 
dividuals in  the  body.  Many  a  young  minis- 
ter, in  the  outset  of  his  ofRcial  career,  has 
lowered  his  own  character  for  wisdom  and  dis- 
eretion,  a  number  of  dt:grees,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  br'thren,  bv  allowing  himself  to 
take  such  a  course.  So  flagrant  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  dignity  and  prudence  is  apt 
to  be  long  remembered. 

The  art  of  transacting  business  wisely,  ex- 
peditiously, and  with  suitable  temper,  in  a 
deliberative  assembly,  is  not  to  be  learned  in 
an  hour,  or  a  day.  To  do  it  well,  requires 
close  observation  ;  considerable  experience ; 
watching  the  manner,  course,  and  success  of  the 
best  models  ;  much  atttntion  to  the  discipline 
of  our  own  feelings  ;  and  a  Sequent  coaming 
over  of  the  lesson — which  weare  always  slow  to 
learn — that  other  people  have  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  as  well  as  ice  ;  and  that  opposing  us^ 
is  not,  always,  infallible  testimony  that  our  op- 
ponent is  wrong.  All  this  requires  time. 
The  first  two  sessions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
that  you  attend,  then,  are  by  no  means  too 
much  fur  you  to  pass  as  a  close,  vigilant,  si- 
lent learner.     Rely  on  it,  for  any  young  min- 
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ister  to  wish  that  distinguished  precocity  should 
mark  his  efforts  as  a  speaker  in  church  courtS; 
is  seldom- — never  wise. 

Your  own  good  seijse,  my  dear  Sir,  will  >  ea- 
dily  sugo;est  to  you,  that  the  general  rule  which 
I  have  here  laid  down,  is,  in  some  case^;''at 
least,  to  be  followed  with  snuch  allowiiice. 
Sometimes  a  very  young  minister  may  be  the 
only  member  present  from  a  quarter  of  the 
church  from  which  important  infwrmatioii  is 
desired.  In  this  case,  he  must  give  it,  or  it 
cannot  be  receive  i.  It  may  happen,  to  >,  that 
when  a  deeply  interesting  cause  is  r^bou'  to  be 
decided,  a  member  who  attenus  for  the  first 
time,  may  he  in  possession  of  facts  and  views 
in  relation  to  it  which  appear  to  him  exceed- 
ingly important  in  leading  to  h  just  decision. 
In  such  a  case  he  certainly  ou^ni  not  to  shrink 
from  the  task  of  imparting  them  But.  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  in  which  a  very  young 
member  rises  in  a  Synod,  or  in  a  General  As- 
sembly, let  it  be  mar?ifest  that  he  does  it  reluc- 
tantly. Let  it  be  seen  that  ho  is  actuated  by 
an  unavoidable  call  of  duty.  Let  modest}^  and 
humility  mark  every  wrvrd  he  u iters.  Let 
there  be  no  impassioned  oratory,  no  positive- 
ness,  and  no  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
by  others,  but  with  the  most  filial  respectful- 
ness. 

10.   During  the  first  tea  years  of  your  minis- 
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trj',  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  rise  to  express 
your  opinion  in  church  judicatories,  until  you 

HAVE    HEARD    SOME    OP     THE    MORE    AGED    AIND 

EXPERIENCED  EXPRESS  their's.  If  there  he 
any  situation  in  which  we  should  suffer  age  to 
speak,  and  grey  hairs  to  teach  wisdom,  it  is  in 
church  courts,  vvh<.ire  experience  and  piety  are 
the  best  counsellors.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  General  Assejubly  of  the  Church  of  Scof- 
lajidf  young  men  seldom  rose  to  speak  until 
they  were  invited  by  the  Moderator,  and  ne- 
ver until  a  number  of  their  superiours  in  age 
had  previously  delivered  their  judgments. — In 
later  times  the  practice  has  been  in  a  consider- 
able degree  different  in  that  respectable  body. 
In  the  Associations. of  New  England,  a  very 
dignified  example  in  t'his  respect  h;»s  been  long 
set,  and  is  still,  it  is  believed,  retained.  My 
advice  is  that  you  imitate  this  example.  The 
more  carefully  and  uniformly  you  do  so,  the 
more  likely  will  you  be  t)  judt;;e  wise]}^  to 
speak  to  the  purpose,  and  to  prove  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  nuisance  in  every  cliurch  court  in 
which  you  appear. 

11.  Guard  against  vkry  frkQuent,  or  very 
long  speaking,  ix  ecolesias  ti«al  judicato- 
ries, at  any  age. 

No    member  of  any  deliberative  assembly, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  ever  allowed  him- 
self to  be   a    very  frequent,    or    a   very  long 
3   N 
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speaker,  without  depressing  his  influence,  and 
of  course  diminishing  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  heard  Whatever  a  man's  talents  may 
be,  he  must  not  be  upon  his  feet  on  every  ques- 
tion or  he  will  scon  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
cannot  command  the  undivided  and  rt-specful 
attention  of  his  audience  on  any  qnt  stion. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  IVitherspoon  spoke  very 
seldom  in  church  courts  ;  and  his  speeches 
were  very  rarely  longer  than  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minuies.  He  gener- 
ally wailed  until  he  l>ad  heard  a  number  of 
other  speakers,  and  until,  from  the  debates  on 
both  sides,  he  w^as  confideui  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  |.riiicij)a!  facts,  and  cf  the 
principal  arguments  on  wl)ich  each  p'rty  relied. 
Hence  his  speeches  uere  always  directly  to  the 
purpose  ;  never  tedious  ;  and  commonly  in  a 
high  degree  lucid  and  convincii^g.  He  was 
able,  in  this  way,  to  disentangle  the  most  com- 
plicated subjects,  and  to  take  the  most  impar- 
tial views  ;  and  seldom  failed  of  carrying  with 
him  a  large  majority  of  the  body.  Few  men, 
indeed,  can  be  compared  with  Dr.  IVither- 
spoon^ who  was  entitled  and  expected  to  take 
the  lead  in  every  assembly  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  who  uas,  in  every  view,  war- 
ranted in  reserving  hitiiSelf  for  important  occa- 
sions. Every  one,  of  course,  is  not  qualified 
to  aim  at  that  which  he,   often,   most  happily 
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accomplished ;  to  close  a  debate  ;  to  sum  up 
both  teslirnoiy  and  ar;j;ument  ;  and  to  wield 
the  judgments  of  an  hundred  individuals.  But 
still  the  leading  principles  upon  which  he  acted, 
are  thjse  upon  whic'j  ovrery  man  ought  to  act. 
They  were  these — Never  to  rise  until  he  had 
good  reason  to  think  that  he  understood  the 
subject;  nev  r  but  when  he  had  something  real- 
ly importani  to  say  ; — to  say  it  in  the  shortest, 
cleart  St,  and  most  unostentatious  manner 
possible  ; — and  when  he  had  done,  to — sit 
down. 

It  is  not  unco'iimon  for  youthful  and  ardent 
speakers  to  ''  take  the  fluor,"  as  the  parliamen- 
taiy  language  is,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  a  debate.  In  this  headlotig  course,  they 
seldom  fail  to  discover  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
they  are  altogether  unfurnished  with  the  infor- 
mation requisite  to  an  inlelligent  and  just  dis- 
cussion of  the  sul)ject.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst.  Having  fully  committed  themselves 
by  this  pr  cipitate  expression  of  opinion,  they 
feel  it  difficidr,  if  not  impossible  to  retract; 
and  are  tempt-d  to  employ  all  their  ingenuity, 
and  to  make  many  speeches,  to  patch  and  sup- 
port their  ill  commenc^'d  work.  Many  a  flor- 
id and  iniz;enious  tieclamation,  and  many  a  final 
vote,  have  been  thus  thrown  avvay  upon  a  mis- 
erable effort  to  appear  consistent,  when  a  little 
later  speaking,  and  a  little  less  speaking,  would 
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have  answered  the  purpose  far  better. — — Be- 
h'eve  me,  there  are  few  situations  in  which  it  is 
more  important  to  the  speaker  himself,  as  wefl 
as  to  the  comfort,  and  real  benefit  of  the  judi- 
catory, to  have  '*  his  words  few  and  well  or- 
dered.'' 

12.  Never   rise   to  speak  on  any  occasiony 

without  SOLEMNLY  EXAMINING  YOUR  MOTIVES 
FOR  SPEAKING,  REFLECTING  DISTINCTLY  ON  THB 
PRESENCE  OF  GoD,  AND  SILENTLY  BUT  FER- 
VENTLY   IMPLORINO    HIS     BLESSING    AND    AID.       Be 

faithful  with  yourself.  Set  a  guard,  afresh,  oa 
your  feelings  and  words.  And  beseech  Him 
who  has  the  hearts  and  the  tongues  of  all  iit 
his  hands,  to  preside  over  all  that  you  say.  Ff 
this  were  constantly  done,  how  many  hasty 
speeches;  how  many  petulant  speeches;  how 
many  ostentatious  speeches ;  how  many  re- 
taliating, passionate  speeches  would  be  ban- 
ished from  the  assemblies  of  the  church  ! 
IS.   Never    insist    on    speaking  when    the 

CALL    FOR    THE  QUESTION    BECO:iES  IMPORTUNATE. 

He  is  very  unwise  who  does  this.  When 
an  assembly  have  become  wearied,  impatient, 
and  unv\illing  to  hear,  the  best  speech,  in  most 
cases,  is  thri»wn  away.  It  is  not  merely,  not 
heard  respectfully,  it  is  often  not  heard  at  alL 
Never  attempt  to  speak  in  such  a  state  of  an 
ecclesiastical  bod}-,  unless  ycu  are  very  sure 
that  you  have  something  new  and  weighty  to 
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ofier.  Frequent  trespasses  of  this  kind  on  the 
patience  of  a  deliberative  body,  not  only  tend 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  him  who  is  2;nilty 
of  them  ;  but  they  also  tend  to  irritate  and  ex- 
haust the  assembly,  and  to  preve  it  the  suc- 
ceedino;  articles  of  business  from  beins:  well 
doher  He  who  wistes  the  tine  of  sjch  a  body, 
is  one  of  the  worst  foes  to  its  comfort,  its  ho- 
nour,  and  its  usefulness.. 

14.  On  whatever  occasion  you  may  think  it 
your  duty  to  speak  in  an  ecclesiastical  judicato- 
ry, CAREFULLY  AV  oID  ALL  HAl:SH,  SATIRI- 
cal, sarcasnck,  acrimonious  language  

Let  nothing  esc  vPe  you  that  is  adafted 
to  wound  feelings,  uk  to  produce  undufl 
avarmtii. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  f  )r  very  wor- 
thy men,  when  they  come  to  act  iu  deiibirative 
assemblies,  to  be  extremely  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction; to  be,  always  in  a  degree,  and  some- 
times deeply  excited  whenever  they  ar.»  oppo- 
sed in  their  favourite  plans.  This  arises,  in 
some,  from  extreme  nervous  irritability,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  better  judgment,  always  ihrows 
them  off  thtir  guard  when  the  least  opposition 
occurs.  In  others,  unbridled  peevishness,  or 
arrogance  prompt  them  to  consider  every  kind 
of  resistance  to  the  measures  which  they  pro- 
pose, as  a  personal  affront^  and,  treat  it  accord- 
's n  2 
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ingly.  Let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  set  a 
strong  guard  against  every  thing  of  this  kincL 
Whatever  opposition  may  arise,  study  al  .ays 
to  be  composed  and  self  possessed,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  in  your  mind,  once  for  all,  that 
others  have  just  as  much  right  to  differ  from 
you,  as  you  have  to  differ  Irom  them.        * 

Again  ;  some  speakers,  in  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  other  assemblies,  seem  to  consider  it  as 
lawful  to  use  almost  any  kind  of  weapon  that 
will  enable  them  to  carry  their  point.  Hence 
they  endeavour  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of 
their  opposing  brethren  ;  they  speak  with  ex- 
treme severity  of  their  arguments,  of  their  mo- 
tives, and  even  of  their  persons  ;  and  express 
their  astonishment  that  men  of  **  common  sense, 
and  pommon  honesty"  should  attempt  to  advo- 
cate sentiments  so  <^  palpably  absurd,"  and  so 
evidently  ^'subversive  of  all  sound  principle." 
And  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  sometimes  indulge 
in  language  still  more  coarse  and  opprobrious. 
Never  give  countenance,  by  your  example,  to 
this  mode  of  conducting  debate  among  brethren 
in  Christ.  Remember  that  ministers  and  ^el- 
ders,  assembled  in  solemn  council  to  deliberate 
on  the  interests  of  tJie  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
are  neither  bloody  gladiators,  nor  artful  pugi- 
lists, nor  snarling  politicians.  Of  course,  none 
of  the  language  or  habits  pardonable  in  such 
characters,  ought  ever  to  be  witnessed  among 
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them.    Never  employ  lano;uage  toward  any  fel- 
low member  which  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  have  directed  toward  yourself.     Treat  every 
brother,  and  his  arguments  in  a  respectful  and 
fraternal  manner.     There   is  a  respect  due  to 
their  office  and  sittiafioii,   which  may  not  be 
always  due  to  ihexr  persons.     Vv^hile  you  main- 
tain your  opinions  with  firmness,  and  express 
them  with  candour,  load  no  man  with  reproach" 
es  for  differing  from  you  ;   impeach  no  motives; 
insinuate  no  unkind  suspicions;  make  no  one's 
person  or  repsonino;  an  object  of  ridicule;  care- 
fully guard  against  every  turn  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression adopted  to  irritate: — In  a  word  let  the 
old  maxim — *^  soft  words  and  hard  arguments;" 
or  rather  the  scriptural  injunction   of  constant- 
ly endeavouring    to    imitate    "the  meekness 
and   gentleness    of  Christ,"    give  character  to 
every  sentence    you  utter  in    an  ecclesiastical 
assembly.      That  this    manner   of    conducting 
debates  in  ecclesiastical  courts  is  best  adapted 
to  promote  peace,  love,  and  edification,  every 
one    is  ready  to  acknowledge.     And   further, 
that  he  who  resolutely  refuses  to  employ  any 
other  weapons  than  those  of  the  purely  chris- 
tian character  which  have  been  mentioned,  is 
most  likely  to  make  friends,  and  to  be  respect- 
ed, even  by  his  opponents,  is  quite  as  generally 
confessed.     But  this  is  not  all.     Such  a  man  is 
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more  likely  to  gain  the  victory  in  argument, 
and  thus  to  carry  his  point,  than  the  sarcar- 
tick  and  acrimonious  debater.  Surely,  then, 
the  disposition  to  employ,  in  the  conflicts  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  those  poisoned  wea- 
pons, to  which  the  children  of  this  world  so 
often  r  \sort  in  their  assemblies,  is,  of  all  pro- 
pensities, one  of  the  most  inexcusable  ;  since 
they  are  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  him  who 
employs  them,  as  they  are  offensive  to  all  pious 
and  delicate  minds. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  recollecting 
here  some  venerable  Ministers  of  our  Church, 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Old-school,  with 
whom  it  was  my  happiness  to  be  acquainted  in 
early  life,  and  who  in  reference  to  the  point 
under  consideration,  left  a  noble  example.  They 
spoke,  in  judicatories,  as  men  who  remembered 
that  they  were  servants  of  Christ,  and  were  as- 
sembled to  advance  the  interests  of  "pure  and 
undefiled  religion."  No  coarseness,  abuse, 
sarcasm,or  unseasonable  levity  ever  escaped  their 
lips.  I  have  heard  them  reply  to  weak,  peiu- 
lant,  and  even  hii:;hly  offensive  speeches,  with  a 
meekness,  benevolence  and  dio;nity,  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all,  and  vvhich  more  ef- 
fectually mortified  and  humbled  their  indelicate 
opponents,  than  a  thousand  vollies  in  their  own 
style  could  have  done.      Such  men  are  too  rare 
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in  any  church.  Would  that  their  mantles  might 
be  found  restin^^  on  tiie  shoulders  of  many  who 
came  after  them! 

15.   Wl.ile   you  treat  the   opinions  of  everi/ 
fellow  meniber  with    respect,    you   ougmt  to 

TREAT  JH  SE  OF  llJE  MOliE  AGED  ATSB  Jb.XPE- 
KIENCED      WITH    P^XITLIAH    DEFERENCE.  R'- 

member  that  such  men  have  not  oiily  seen  Tnore 
years  than  yourseU  ;    but  that  tj^ey  havt-  been 
long  accustomed   to   the  consideration,  of  such 
questions,  and    the   routine  and  difTiculties  of 
such  business  as  may  come  before  you.     It  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  desirable  that  you  should 
hear  their  opinions,  if  pos^sible,  on  any  subject 
under  discussion,    before  you    make   up  your 
mind  upon   it ;    but   when   they  have    uttered 
those  opinions,  it   behooves  you,  however  they 
may  differ  from  your  own,  to  treat  them  with 
the  profoundest  respect.     And  if  you    are  con- 
strained to  express  a  different  opinion,  let  it  be 
done   with    modesty,   and   even   with  caution. 
Oppose  them    rather  by  stating   the  objections 
to  their  views  which  occur  to  your   mind,  and 
inquiring  what  can  be  offered  for  their  removal, 
than  by  direct  or  confident  atiack.     Let  it  be 
seen  that  you  differ  from  them  with  reluciai.ce, 
and   wilh  much  diffidence.     Atid  when  you  re- 
fer to  any  thing  which  has  been  mtered  by  them^ 
in  which  you    cannot  concur,    let    it    be    with 
•samething  of  that  filial  rtvertnce  v/iih  which 
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you  ought  ever  to  regard  their  persons.  While 
you  do  this,  however,  do  not  fall  into  the  ex- 
treme of  those,  who,  when  tl.ey  differ,  in  ec- 
clesiastical assemblies,  fr  jin  an  individual  vene- 
rable for  age  or  stani'i'sg,  do  it  with  so  many 
circuitous  ap-dogies,  and  so  much  fulson--'  flat- 
ter} ;  protesting  how  much  it  pains  ihem  to 
oppose  a  father  so  *' learned,"  so  *' pious,"  so 
*<  illustrious,"  &.c.  that  every  person  of  just 
taste  is  disgusted.  Let  your  respt  ct  for  tiu  ir 
persons  and  opinions  be  manifested  by  your 
general  air,  tones,  and  manner,  rather  than  by 
any  direct  eulogies  on  their  character,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  express  in  a  happy  manner,  and 
which  had  better  always  be  omitted. 

15.  Be  careful  to  MAINTAIN  habitual  gra- 
vity in  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  especially 
in  ihose  of  the  higher  class.  Can  it  require  a 
moment's  reasoning  to  show,  ti^at  when  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  church  of  Christ 
are  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  most  deeply 
momentous  and  solemn  interestswhich  can  pos- 
sibly occupv  the  attention  of  mortals,  they 
oua:ht  to  h  serious,  sober,  and  to  av  id  every 
thing  that  approaches  to  levity  ?  One  would 
think  that  the  very  lowest  standard  of  proprie- 
ty that  could  be  adopted  by  any  thinking  man, 
would  require  this.  And  yet  such  is  the  frailty 
of  our  nature,  and  such  the  temptation  fre- 
quently arising  from  the  gregarious  principle. 
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if  I  may  so  express  it,   that  in  our  larger  eccle- 
siastical  bodies,    and   especially  in  the  General 
Assembly,  it   often  happens  tl  at  jjjravity  k   in- 
terrupted to  a  painful  extent,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  devout  men  are  frequently  borne  away 
by  the   power  of  S}- mpathy.      Indeed  some  ec- 
clesiastical  de  )aters  avowedly  act   on  the  plan 
of  carrying;  their   p  int    by  ahriost  any  of  those 
weiipons    which    are   admiS'-ible   in    secular  as- 
sembles, and,    among  the  rest,  by  the  broadest 
and  most  undisguised  ridicule.     Hence,  if  they 
can  So  manage  as  to  excite  a  burst  of  loughier  at 
the  expense  of  an  oppon  r.t^  they  aie  peculiarly 
gratified.      I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  a  proper 
mode  of  conducting  ecclesiastical  business.     It 
is  an  offence,  in  my  opinion,  both  against  chris- 
tian  digjiity,  and   christian   benevolence.     Let 
me  not  be  told  that  the  use  of   ridicule,  as  a 
weapon  in  debate,  is   indulged  to   a  far  greater 
extent  m  the   General  A:^semb]y  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  than    it  has   ever  been   in  auy  of 
our  judicatories      I   know  it.      But   this  is   no 
justification.     Such  scenes  as  have  been  often 
exhibited  in  that   venerable  body,    within   the 
last  thii  ty  or  forty  years,  would  not  have  been 
toleratd   in   the    better   days  of    the   chuichof 
which  it  is  the  supreme  judicatory.     Knox  and 
Melville,  in  their  day,  or  Henderson,  Ruther- 
ford  and    Gillespie,     in    theirs,   would    have 
^^  groaned  in  spirit,"  and  poured  forth  the  ma- 
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jesty  of  apostolical  rebuke,  if  they  had  witness- 
ed many  a  debate,  which,  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a.  century,  has  passed  without  reproof, 
and  perhaps  (such  is  the  po  Aer  of  habit)  without 
regret.  If  this  decline  of  dignity,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  any  ir^easure,  to  the  decline  of  the 
spirit  of  primitive  piety  in  that  church  ;  it  may 
also,  perhaps,  be,  in  part,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased frequency  and  freedom  with  which  dis- 
tinguished Barristers  arc  introduced,  to  plead 
the  causes  wliich  come  before  the  Assembly  ; — 
men  so  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  kinds  of 
liberty  in  their  pleadings,  that  it  is  not  possible 
even  for  an  ecclesiastical  court  always  to  keep 
them  within  proper  bounds  ; — men  whose  pro- 
fessions of  reverence  are  often  little  betier  than 
half-concealed  irony,  and  solemn  mockery  ; — 
and  whose  example  caniiOt  fail  to  exeit  a  most 
pernicious  influence. 

17.  D.)  not  think  me  too  niinute  if  I  guard 
you  against  a  fsequent  change  of  yoi:r 
SEAT,  AND  MUCH  Movi\G  ABOUT,  during  the 
proceedings  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly.  There 
are  those  who  appear,  probably  from  a  bad  ha- 
bit, rather  than  any  thing  else,  incapable  of  sit- 
ting still  many  minutes  at  a  time,  even  in  a 
church  judicatory.  You  may  see  them,  perhaps, 
in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  parts  of  the  house, 
in  the  course  of  one  forenoon.  This  is  a  practice 
as  undignified  as  it  is  mischievous.    It  is  almost 
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incompatible  with  fixed  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  body.  It  necessarily  leads  to  more  or 
less  noise  and  contusion,  and  thus  interrupts  the 
attention  of  oi hers,  as  well  as  our  own.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  every  member  of 
such  an  assembly,  were  to  be  thus  continually 
changing  his  place  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  com- 
posed attention  to  business  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Rely  up  .n  it,  that  learning  the  art  of 
sitting  still  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  is,  in 
itself,  a  mat'er  of  no  small  value.  Choose  a  seat, 
then,  in  the  begmning  as  much  adapted  to  your 
conveoie'nce  as  you  can  select.  Retain  it, 
vvitliout  some  good  reason  for  a  change,  as 
long  as  the  body  continue  s  to  sit.  Be  always 
found  there.  However  irksome  this  may  be  at 
first,  habit  will  soon  reconcile,  and  afterwards 
attach  you  to  the  practice;  and  if  ge[)erally  prac- 
tised, its  adv:ii)tag(rs  would  be  ^re-it  incSeed. 
1^.   Remember    thot    Evt^y  thing  which 

IS  INTEM)ED  TO  BE  Wl-.lL  DONE  IN  A  CHURCH 
COURT,  OUGHT  TO  BE  WELL  PREPARED  OUT 
OP    D'»ORS    BEFORE    IT    IS    IN    R0DUC6D. 

There  are  men — even  srood  men — who  take 
a  sort  of  pride  in  being  considered  as  the  un- 
prompted and  unaided  authors  of  ctTtain  fa- 
vourite measures,  which  they  wish  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  bringing  forward.  Hence 
they  take  counsel  with  none,  suggest  even  their 
purpose  to  none,  until  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
3  o 
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a  publick  motion.  There  is  a  littleness  in  this, 
imvvorthy  of  a  tru!}'  elevated  mind  ;  and  it  is  as 
indiscreet  as  it  is  little.  He  who  is  about  to 
introduce  an  important  proposal  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical assembly,  ou^^ht  to  remember  that  he 
can  have  no  private  or  selfish  interest  in  the 
pr  posed  measure  ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
ought  not  to  desire  to  carry  it,  uiiless  it  be  real- 
ly adapted  to  pro'>  ote  tiie  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  this, 
he  ought,  in  all  cas  s,  to  be  dt  sirous  of  know- 
ing huw  the  a^ed,  the  wise,  the  experienced, 
and  the  pious,  regard  his  projected  measure.  If 
they  unanirnoue-ly,  or  generally  disapprove  it, 
he  ought  to  be  very  certain  of  its  vvis<iom,  and 
of  their  being  under  a  mistake,  before  he  brings 
it  forward. 

Let  me  advise  you,  then,  when  you  are 
about  to  bring  any  important  plan  or  measure 
before  a  church  judicatory,  always  to  consult  at 
leai4  some  of  the  most  judicious,  pr;ident,  pious 
and  inHuentiai  memb  -rs  of  the  body,  beforehand, 
out  of  doors  ;  taking  their  opinion  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  usefulness  of  the  plan  ;  and,  if  they 
approve  it,  soliciting  their  cijuntenanceand  aid 
in  carrying  it  into  effort.  The  advantages  of 
this  course  are  numt-'Ous.  The  measure  will 
be  more  likely  to  succeed.  It  will  probably 
be  carried  with  more  unanimity  and  comfort. 
Every  wise  adjustment  in   private,    will   both 
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shorten  and  mollify  debate  in  publick.  And 
if,  in  the  course  of  this  out.  of-door  oonsu-talion, 
there  be  so  much  opposition  maniUsted,  as  to 
convince  you  that  the  proposed  measure  cannot 
succeed,  the  pjobability  is,  notwithstanding  all 
your  overweening  fondness  and  zeal  in  its  be- 
half, thiit  it  is  less  wist  than  you  imagine,  or 
at  least,  ought  to  be  postponed. 

19.  Perhaps  you  will  smile  when  I  gravely 
offer  another  counsel  on  this  subject ; — which 
is,  that,  when  engaged  from  day  to  day  in  the 
important  business  of  an  ecclesiastical  judicato- 
ry,   you   should    practice   much  self-penial, 

AN©  EVEN  abstemiousness,  WITH  HESPtiCT 
TO  THK  INDULGENCES  OP  THE  TABLE.  Per- 
fect temperance  in  a  minister  of  religion  is,  of 
course,  at  all  times  a  duty,  and  at  all  times  im- 
portant. But  I  now  speak  of  a  self  denial  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  ;  of  a  restraint  upon  appetite 
more  vigilant  than  usual,  and  for  a  great  moral 
purpose.  This  is  no  easy  matter.  When  large 
numbers  of  ministers  and  other  ecclesiasticalmen 
are  convene*d  in  a  p  pulous  town,  th-  ir  meet- 
ing seldom  fails  to  be  ati'-nded  with  much  hospi- 
tality, and  not  unfrequently  wiih  stror.g  temp- 
tations to  lux'irious  indulgence  of  the  convivial 
kind.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  a  hearty 
dinner,  in  which  no  co.nmon  rule  of  tempe- 
rance has  been  transgressed,  the  mind  is  less  ac- 
tive^ less  prepared  for  intellectual  or  moral  la- 
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hour,  and,  of  course,  less  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  judicatory.  It  will  tend  to  obvi- 
ate this  evil,  if  you  take  considerably  less  than 
your  usual  quantity  of  aliment,  durino;  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  sessions  of  the  judica- 
tory. You  will  certainly,  in  this  case,  if  your 
mind  be  properly  intent  on  the  business,  enjoj'- 
yourself  far  more  ;  and  perform  every  duty 
more  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Depend  upon 
it, — lightly  as  some  may  consider  this  thing, — 
much  leasting  is  very  unfriendly  to  the  discharge 
of  duties  in  which  a  large  portion  of  wisdom 
and  piety  is  needed. 

20.  Let  all  your  conduct   in  judicatories  be 

MARKED  WITH  THE  MOST  PLRFLCT  CANDOUR 
AND  UPlllGHTNESS. 

That  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  an  assembly 
of  his  brethren,  should  be  guilty  of  gross  dis- 
honesty or  falsehood,  is  a  supposition  su  abhor- 
rent to  every  right  feeling,  that  I  will  not  sup- 
pose it  possible.  Yet  it  is  certdn,  that  men  in 
the  main  upright  and  pious,  do  sometimes,  in 
the  transaction  of  ecciesifisticai  business,  and  es- 
pecially in  atien>pting  to  carry  favcuriie  mea- 
sures, indulge  in  a  sptcies  of  indirect  manage- 
ment,  which  minds  delicat  1\  hi)nourai)le,  and 
strictly  desirous  of  ^^sl.unning  the  very  up* 
pearance  of  evil,''  would  by  no  means  huve 
adopted.  Such  are  all  the  little  arts  of  conceal- 
ment and  deception  which  are  sometimes  prac- 
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tised,  even  in  ecclesiastical  business  ; — reveal- 
ing only  part  of  a  plan,  and  carefully  drawing 
a  vail  over  those  features  of  it,  which  it  is  well 
kiiovvn  a  large  majority  of  the  body  would  ob- 
ject to,  if  avvaro  of  the  whole  plan  ;  making 
insidious  proposals,  under  the  name  of  conces- 
sions ;  in  short,  engrioritig  in  a  constant  s\  stem 
of  covert  generalship^  for  overreaching  and 
entrapping  those,  who,  it  is  known  would  ne- 
ver co-operate,  if  ih^y  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  scheme. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  ♦o  employ  argument 
to  show  that  this  is  a  hateful  character,  and 
that  every  christian  minister  ought  to  abhor  and 
avoid  it.  You  are  not  bound,  indo'  d,  to  tell 
every  boc'y  your  whole  mind,  on  all  subjects  ; 
not,  perhaps,  to  diseh  se  all  the  facts  you  know 
on  a  given  subjf^ctunder  discussion.  But  you  are 
bound  to  deceive  no  one  ;  to  overrt  ach  no  one; 
to  spread  a  trap  for  no  man's  iVet  or  con- 
science ;  to  avoid  all  crooked  and  disingenuous 
policy  ;  to  give  no  man  occasion  to  say  that 
5'ou  hoodwinked,  or  cajoled  him,  by  n  presen- 
tations which,  if  not  Hilse,  were  insidious.  On 
the  contrary,  let  all  your  plans  be  such  as  you 
would  be  willing  to  avow  to  the  whole  world  ; 
and  let  all  the  means  which  you  employ  for 
carrying  them  in  effect,  be  such  as  perfect  in- 
tegrity, honour  and  candour  will  justify.  Nc- 
3  p 
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ver  allow  yourself  pither  to  propose  a  scheme,or 
to  sugg;est  means  for  its  accomplishment,  which 
you  would  not  be  willing  ultimately  to  see  em- 
blazoned in  every  ajaz.  tie  in  the  country. 
Dv'pend  upon  it,  artifice,  concealnicnt,  asid  eva- 
sion, are,  no  ivhere,  ultimately  profitable  to  any 
ma-5  :  but  m  an  ecci-siistical  assembly,  there 
is  a  hatefulness  about  them  uhich  caimot  be 
too  slron«;ly  portrayed,  and  a  mischief  which 
never  fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  on  the  head 
of  him  who  employs  them. 

21.  When    you  succeed    in    carrying    your 
point   in  a  judicatory,   never  exult  ;  never 

ALLOW  YOUliSELP  TO  USE  A  LA.  GUAGE  OK  A 
TONE  EXPtiESSIVE  OP  TRIUMPH  OVtR  AN  AD- 
VERSARY. It  is  not  the  p::rt  of  magnanimity 
to  do  this.  It  stirs  up  unhallowed  feeling  in 
those  who  are  disappointed.  It  greatly  adiis  to 
the  pain  of  defeat  ;  and  sometimes  inflicts 
wounds  as  lasting  as  life.  Besides,  if  you 
proudly  triumph,  on  carrying  a  favourite  mea- 
sure, it  is  a  sad  symptom  against  yourself. 
The  measure  itself  may  be  right;  but  the  state 
of  your  heart  is  plain!  v  shown  to  be  very  much 
otherwise  :  and  your  success  may  not,  after  all, 
be  crowned  with  the  divitie  blessing.  F^njoy 
success,  then,  with  moderation,  and  with  mark- 
ed respect  toward  those  who  have  been  de- 
feated.    Treat  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  al- 
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levlate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pain  of  failure; 
and  your  success  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  real  blessing  to  tlie  church. 

22.  On   the  other  hand,  when  you  havsj 

FAILED,  OR  FIND  THAT  YOU  ARK  LIKELY  TO 
FAIL,  TO  GAIN  THE  CAUSE  WHICH  YOU  ADVO- 
CATE, BE  MILD  AND  SUBMISSIVE.  To  bear  to  be 
outvoted  with  a  good  grace,  is  a  hard  lesson  to 
learn  ;  but  every  good  politician  ought  to  learn 
it  as  early  as  possible.  Much  more  ought  eve- 
ry christian  minister.  When  a  point  is  carriifl 
against  you,  indulge  no  complaints  ;  utter  nt> 
reproaches  ;  let  not  a  word  or  a  looUv^c^j^ii^c 
you  that  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  fraternal 
feeling  You  are  bound  to  admit  at  least  the 
possibility  that  the  majority  are  wiser  than  the 
minority.  At  any  rate,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  determined  as  infinite  wisdom  judged  best, 
for  the  present,  every  murmur  ought  to  be  si- 
lenced. And,  after  all,  before  twelve  months 
have  passed  over  your  head,  you  may  be  as 
ready  to  rejoice  as  any  one  else  that  it  was  ds- 
ciaed  as  it.  was.  .  I  am  free  to  confess  that  such 
has  been,  more  than  once,  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

23.  If  you  should  ever  be  chosen  Modera- 
tor OF  THs  General  Assembly,  or  op  ant 

OF  THE  HIGHER  JUDICATORIES  OP  THE  CHUaCH^ 

consider  yourself  as  called  to  a  XQTy  responsi- 
ble station,  and  address  yourself  to  its  dutie'' 
3    <1 
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with  much  humility,  seriousness  and  prayer. 
K<?member  how  much  both  the|Comfort,  and 
the  expeditioa  ot  business  in  such  a  body  depend 
on  the  Moderator.  If  he  be  inexperienced, 
timid,  irresolute,  deficient  in  address  or  pre- 
sence of  mind,  or  unwilling  to  employ  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him,  the  proceedings  will  pro- 
bably be  without  dignity,  without  order,  and, 
perhaps,  even  without  judgment  or  justice. 
For  the  most  wise  and  hcnest  body  in  the 
world,  when  they  once  fairiy  get  into  coufu- 
fcion,  may  do  some  of  the  most  foolish  things 
imaginable,  an(^  do  ti)Cn>  in  the  most  disorder- 
jy  manner.  No  man,  therefore,  ought  to  con- 
sent to  be  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
who  has  not  served  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  office  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  who 
does  not  feel  himself,  in  some  tolerable  degree, 
at  home  in  the  rule-;  of  the  church. 

But  if  you  should  be  elected  to  the  office, 
and  should  think  proper  to  accept  of  it,  enter 
on  the  duties  of  it  with  humbie  trust  in  God, 
and  with  the  firmness  of  one  who  is  inspired 
with  a  determination  to  perform  that  which  is 
required  of  him  without  fear  or  favour.  Make 
yourself  perfectly  familiar,  by  repeated  peru- 
sals, with  the  rule3  by  which  you  are  to  be 
governed.  Enforce  them  on  every  member 
with  rigour  and  impartiality.  Be  always  punc- 
i«al,  to  &,   moment,  in  your  seat,  at  the  heiir 
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to  which  the  body  stands  adjourned.  Let  the 
prayers  with  which  you  open  and  close  each 
sitting  bo  such  as  shall  tend  to  fill  every  mind 
with  solemnity,  with  brotherly  love,  and  with 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Redeemer's 
liin^dom,  without  iiidulging  yourseh'  in  wh,(; 
is  called  praying  at  people,  which  is  generally 
useless,  and  ofien  \^vy  unhallowed  work. 
Constantly  kef;p  on  the  desk  before  you  a  copy 
of  the  rules  of  the  bo(?y,  a  copy  of  the  Form 
of  Government  of  the  Church,  and  a  complete 
Roll  of  the  members.  Keep  accurate  notes,  not 
only  of  all  the  assignments  of  business  for  parti- 
cular days,  but  also  of  every  occurrence  which 
it  may  be  important  for  you  to  remember  and 
call  up  afterwards.  Never  allow  yourself,  on 
any  occasion,  while  occupying  the  chair,  to  take 
part  in  the  debate.  Treat  every  speaker  with 
perfect  respect,  hovvevfr  weak  you  may  con- 
sider his  arguments.  Give  fixed  and  undivided 
attention,  to  every  speaker,  keeping  your  eye 
steadily  directed  to  his,  to  the  last  word  ;  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  respect  to  him, 
but  also  that  you  may  be  able  to  observe  and 
interpose,  in  a  moment,  when  he  becomes  disor- 
derly or  irrelevant  Allow  no  personalities,  or 
wandering  from  the  point  on  any  account  ;  but 
be  very  sure  before  )^ou  call  a  speaker  to  order  for 
wandering,  that  he  is  not  pursuing  a  very  com- 
pact and  connected  argument,  some  of  the  parts 
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of  which  are  a  little  out  of  sight.  Be  firm  and 
inexorable  in  applying  the  rules  to  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable,  as  well  as  the  youngest 
member;  yet  never  induJge  in  harshness,  or 
the  least  disrespect  to  any  one.  Never  permit 
the  least  altercation  to  take  place  between  the 
Moderator  and  any  member:  when  any  thing 
of  this  kind  appears  to  be  commenciiig  or 
threatened,  remind  the  individual  that  it  can- 
not be  allowed  ;  that  his  remedy  is  to  appeal  to 
the  body,  without  debate.  In  statins:  questions, 
and  in  deciding  points  of  order,  be  as  perfectly 
impartial  as  possible  ;  never  permittmg  a  word 
to  escape  you  that  shall  indicate  your  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the 
judicatory  ;  but  keeping  tlie  scales  perfectly 
«ven,  as  to  both  sides  of  the  house.  Remember 
that  the  business  of  the  Moderator  is  to  main- 
tain order,  and  to  secure  to  every  member  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  his  privileges  in  debate. 
In  appointing  committees  also  be  impartial. 
Where  there  are  parties,  let  strict  justice  be  done 
to  both  sides.  Never  allow  any  one  to  whis- 
per to  the  Moderator  wliile  a  member  is 
speaking,  or  a  vote  taking  ;  as  it  may  have  the 
appearance  of  listening  to  improper  influence. 
In  a  word,  exercise  all  the  authority  vested  in 
you,  with  perfect  politeness,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  perfect  firmness.  I  have  only  to 
addj  that  it  is  very  seldom  proper,   if  at  all. 
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/or  the  Moderator  to  place  another  person  in 
his  chair,  and  descend  to  the  floor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  a  debate.  It  has  some- 
times been  done  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  ab- 
solute rule  of  the  church  against  it.  But  it  if 
by  no  means  expedient.  The  best  judges  have 
decided  against  its  propriety.  And  it  may  not 
be  easy  for  the  moderator,  hen  he  resumes  tha 
chair,  to  convince  the  mstnbers,  that  he  is  per- 
fectly impartial  instating  the  question,  and  tak- 
ing a  vote  on  a  point  which  he  has  taken  part 
in  discussing.  Beside-,  why  should  he  do  it  ? 
If  he  has  any  thing  important  to  say,  hi  can 
surely  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend  to  be 
uttered,  as  well  as  by  himself. 

24.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word  ;  endeavour  so 
to  treat  every  brother,  and  so  to  conduct  your- 
self on  every  occasion,  .'.s  shall  be  adapted 

TO  MAKE  THE  JUD.TCATOKY,  SO  PAR  AS  YOU 
AllE  OONCEZNSD,  A  SCEN:?!  OP  CHRISTIAN  AF- 
FECTION AVS  PLEASURK,  AND  A  NURSERY  OP 
EVERT  HALLOWED    FEELING.       It  is  impossible, 

in  such  an  assemblj^  as  that  of  a  court  of  Christ, 
to  have  a  set  of  rules,  framed  beforehand,  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  minute  to  meet  every 
spccifick  case.  But  if  there  be  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  Christ,  and  of  love  to  his  servants  and 
his  kingdom  ;  if  there  be  a  deep  impression  of 
the  all-seeing  eye'of  God,  and  a  solemn  antici- 
.?  Q  2 
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pation  of  his  judgment  seat ;  if  there  be  a  mild, 
amiable,  benevolent  spirit  in  full  exercise ;  if 
there  be  a  sincere,  disinterested  desire  to  "  fol- 
low the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  the 
things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another  ;"  if 
there  be  a  sincere  desire  to  give  the  business 
throughout  a  religious,  and  not  a  secular 
ASPECT  :  in  a  word,  if  there  be  no  other  ban- 
ner set  up  in  the  camp  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  no  other  end  pursued  than  his  glory  ;— 
then  the  meetings  of  the  judicatories  will  be 
delightful  scenes.  The  members  will  know  no 
other  strife,  than  who  shall  love  the  Redeemer 
most,  and  who  shall  serve  him  with  the  warmest 
zeal.  Their  differences  of  opinion  will  produce 
no  alienation  of  feeling.  Their  debates  will 
ever  be  carried  on  with  mutual  respect  and 
love.  They  will  separate  wi'h  warmer  affec- 
tion than  they  met ;  will  return  to  their  res- 
pective charges  with  increased  attachment  to 
their  Master  and  his  work  ;  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  another  meeting  with  a  glow  of  delight. 
My  dear  friend,  let  it  alw;tys  be  your  study 
and  prayer,  whenever  you  attend  such  an  as- 
sembly, to  contribu'e  your  full  share  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  happy  results. 

25.    After  having  read   over  the  foregoing 
counselsj  do  not  imagine  that  it  will  be 

AK  33 AST   THING    TO   FOLLOW     THEJI.        I   have 
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no  doubt  that  the  substance  of  them  will  readi- 
ly commend  itself  to  your  judgiment,  as  obvi- 
ously worthy  of  regard  ;  and  that  you  will  re- 
solve to  bear  the  whole  code  in  mitid,  when- 
ever, in  fuiure,  you  entor  ;m  eccltsiastical  ju- 
dicatory But  be  not  lo  >  sai  guine  of  suc'  ess 
in  this  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ditiicult 
things  in  the  world  to  follow  the  best  and 
plainest  rules  ;  especially  when  you  are  called 
to  deliberate  and  act  with  a  number  of  others. 
In  a  large  assi  mbly  many  feelings  are  excited, 
which  in  solitude  lie  dormant.  Pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  the  irascible  princi- 
ple, and  a  thousand  unfortunate  sensibilities, 
which  your  fellow  members  will  either  design- 
edly or  inadvertently  attack,  may,  when  you 
are  off  37our  guard,  as  it  were,  spring  a  mme 
under  your  fer-t,  and,  contrary  to  your  fix- 
ed purpose,  betray  you  into  language  or  con- 
duct, which  you  will  long  recollect  with  mor- 
tification. Remember  your  own  weakness. 
Be  jealous  of  your  own  heart,  and  watch  it  with 
intense  vigilance.  Have  no  confidence  in  your 
own  ability  to  avert  or  overcome  temptation. 
Constantly  look  for  strength  and  wisdom  to  a 
higher  source.  1  again  repeat,  not  only  pray 
for  light  and  guidance  from  above,  before  you 
take  your  seat  "in  such  assemblies,  as  before 
advised;  but  through  all  their  various  and 
complicated  business,  **pray  without  r^ns'""-  '* 
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that  you  may  be  directed  and  guarded,  ana 
sanctified  in  every  thing  ;  that  you  may  be 
preserved  from  the  sudden  onsets  of  unhallowed 
passion  ;  and  that  you  may  have  grace  given 
you  to  act  in  conformity  with  those  rules 
which  you  heartily  approve,  and  desire  to  fol- 
low. 

26.  I  think  it  must  be  impossible  to  read 
with  any  attention  the  foregoing  cr-unsels,  with- 
out perceiving  how  erroneous  is  the  princi- 
ple ON  WHICH  MANY  OF  OUR  PrESBYTERIES  PRO- 
CEED     IN     CHOOSING     THEIR     COMMISSIONERS     TO 

THE  General  Assembly.  The  principle  re- 
ferred to  is  th.\t  o{  simple  unqualified  rot ation ^ 
without  reference  to  age,  experience,  or  any 
personal  qualification.  Hence  it  often  happens, 
and,  acting  on  this  plan,  often  must  happen,- — 
that  all  the  delegates,  from  some  Presbyteries, 
are  young  men,  who  never  saw  the  Body  be- 
fore. Of  course,  they  are  not  at  home  with  re- 
gard to  the  rules  and  habits  of  the  Assembly, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  represent  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  Presbyteries  by  which  they  are 
commissioned.  More  than  once  have  1  seen 
the  intere*-ts  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
Church  really  suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
le2;ates  from  that  section  bemg  all  young  men, 
who  knew  so  little  of  the  Assemidy,  and  of  its 
mode  of  transacting  business,  that  they  were 
not  qualified  to  conduct  the  matters  intrusted 
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to  their  care.     If  you  should  live  to  take  a  seat 
in  any  Preshytery,  I  would  advise  that  you  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  adoption   of  something 
like  the  following;  plan. — Let  half  your  Com- 
missioners, every   year,  be  men  of  some  expe- 
rience^ who   have  been  n^peatedly  members  of 
the  Assembly   before  ;  and  the  other  half  such 
youns^  men,   as  have  been  at   least  five  or  six 
years   in    the    ministry,  and,   of  course,  some- 
what familiar,  during;  that  time,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Presbyteries  and  Synods.      Acting 
upon  this   plan,  the  younger   members,   when 
they   reach  a  certain  age,  will  go  in  their  turn, 
and  be  gradually  trained  to  the  work  ;  and  will 
be,   at  the  same  time,    always  accompanied  by 
fathers,  familiar   with  the  habits  of  the  Body, 
and  capable  of  i:;iving  to  their  juniors  salutary 
couiiseh      When  1  was  a  young  man,  this  plan 
was  much  more  acted  upon  than  it  is  at  present 
I  had  been  nearly  ei^ht  years  an  ordained  min- 
ister before  I  ever  received  a  commission  to  the 
General  Asseuibly. 


a^T^SR  ^tt^ 


Entreat — the  elder  womeii   as    onothers ; 
the  younger  as  listers,  with  all  purity. 

1  Tim.  v.   2, 
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My  dear  yofng  Friend, 

A  clergyman  will,  of  course,  have  much  and 
constant  occasion  to  be  in  the  company  of  Fe- 
males. They  form  a  most  interesting  and  ac- 
tive part  of  every  church.  Many  things  may 
be  accomplished  by  their  pious  agency,  vviiich 
could  scarcely  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 
And  happy,  ifjdeed,  is  that  minister  cjf  the  gos- 
pel, who,  by  wisdom,  fidelity,  prudence,  and 
christian  delicacy,  is  enabled  to  conciliate'  the 
esteem,  and  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  unlimi- 
ted confidence  of  his  female  parishioners,  and 
of  other  persons  of  worth  of  that  sex,  with 
whom  he  may  be  called  in  Providence"  to  asso- 
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ciate.  He  whc  fails  of  doing  this,  cannot  be 
either  very  acceptable  or  very  useful  ;  while 
he  who  succeeds  in  attaining  it,  not  only  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  valuable  pledg:es  of  per- 
manent popularity;  but  als.  enjoys  advantages 
for  doing  good  of  the  richest  kind.  The  fe- 
male part  of  every  cono;regation  have,  in  gene- 
ral, an  influence,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  de- 
fined, cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  resisted. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  this  influence,  I  be- 
lieve, is  as  just  in  its  ultimate  award,  as  it  is 
sovereign  in  ils  sway. 

That  department  of  clerical  Manners  and 
Habits,  then,  which  has  a  respect  to  Females^ 
is,  at  once,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
portant that  can  pass  under  revieAV.  I  am 
aware,  too,  of  the  great  difficulty  of  treating 
this  subject,  especially  in  reference  to  unmar- 
ried clergymen,  in  a  proiilable  manner.  While 
it  is  a  subject  concerning  whiJi  counsel  is 
more  frequently  needed  than  almost  any  other  ; 
it  is  one,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  feeling 
and  caprice  are  so  apt  to  triumph  over  reason, 
that,  when  counsel  is  most  urgently  needed,  it 
is  seldom  heard,  or,  at  least,  seldotri  properly 
weighed.  What  else,  indeed,  can  be  expected, 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  young,  and  even  of  the  conscien- 
tious and  pious,  seem  to  think  that  here,  if  ever 
inclinatiGn  ought  to  bear  a  sovereign  sway ; 
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and  that  listening;  to  the  dictates  o^ prude7ice,  is 
a  sort  of  high  treason  against  that  refined  sys- 
tem of  *<sentimentalism"  which  they  suj;pose 
ought  absolutely  to  govern  in  such  cases.  This 
is  being  weak  and  foolish,  if  tlie  expression  may 
be  allowed,  upon  principle.  And  hence,  I 
have  known,  again  and  again,  some  of  the  most 
sober-minded  and  excellent  people  of  my  ac- 
quaintance,giving  themselves  up  to  matrimonial 
partialities  and  connexions  so  manifestly  un- 
worthy of  persons  in  their  senses  ;  and  so  per- 
fectly deaf  to  all  the  sugii;estions  of  wisdom,  that 
they  deserved  the  discipline  of  the  rod  just  as 
much  as  children  at  school. 

I  do  not  deny  that  ardent  affection  is  necessa- 
ry to  matrimonial  happiness.  And  am  as  rea- 
dy to  grant,  as  the  most  sentimental  of  my 
youthful  acquaintance,  that  marriages  contract- 
ed on  the  ground  of  mercenary  calculation,  or 
even  from  the  mere  dictnes  cf  cold  prudence, 
promise  little  conju«;al  enjoyment.  But  does 
it  follow  from  this  concession,  that  a  reflecting 
man,  and  especially  a  man  of  religious  principle, 
ought  to  allow  himself  to  lali  in  love  with  the 
first  pretty  face  he  sees,  without  the  least  refe- 
rence to  his  highest  obligations,  a: id  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  temper,  intellect,  prin- 
ciples, habits  and  manners  of  the  individual  ? 
Surely  a  man  ought  as  sacredly  to  take  care, 
he/ore  marriage,  on  whom  he  bestows  his  af- 
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fections,  as  afterwards  that  he  confine  them  te 
the  ohject  whom  he  has  chosen  There  are 
limits^  t*  en,  beyond  wliich  inclination  ous;ht 
not  to  be  allowed  to  p;')veri)  in  this  m  tter.  So 
I  should  decide  in  the  case  of  any  one  who 
meant  to  act  the  part  of  a  rational  b^irig 

But  a  minister  of  the  jj;ospt.'l  is  pe  uli.irly 
bound  to  summon  to  his  consi'lernti):;,  on  this 
whole  suhjecf,  a  solemn  r-'lerence  to  his  otiicial 
character,  duties,  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  to 
his  personal  taste.  And  he  whoallovvs  himself 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  former  to  tlie  latter,  is 
unf-^ithful  to  himself,  and  to  his  God.  What- 
ever others  may  do,  when  he  ihinks  of  selecting 
a  partner  for  liie,  he  will  have  before  him  lus 
hi^h  office,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom,  to  wdiicii  he  has  devoted  hiuiself, 
as  well  as  hisov\n  p-  rsof:;d  ii;;ratifJcation.  Hap- 
py is 'he  man  who,  in  this  intcresiino;  concern, 
is  fav  ured  with*' that  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above,"  and  is  enabled  perfectly  to 
unite  the  tentier^st  impulses  of  afiection,  with 
the  sternest  dictates  of  duty  ! 

1.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  my  first  lead- 
ing suggestion  is,  that  THrRE  ARE  SOME  CLER- 
OTMi  N   WHO  OUGHT  NEVER    10   MARRY         Whilc 

I  firmly  believe,  that  thr  doetrii  e  which  enjoins 
GCiiba<?y  on  the  ch  rgy  gen<'raiiy,  is,  as  the 
apostle  styles  it,  "a  oocirine  of  devils,"  and 
that  it  has  led,  and  must  always  lead,  to  the 
3   R 
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most  enormous  evi's  ;  I  have,  at  the  same  time, 
no  doubt,    that  the    minister    who  deliberately 
resolves  to  spend  his  days  as  an  Evangelist,  or 
an  Evangelical  Itinerant,  ought,  if  he  can  be 
happy   in  a    sin8;le   state,   to  continue    in  that 
slate.      lam  of  the  opinion  that  neither  Wesley 
nor   Whitejidd,   for    example,   ou.2;ht   ever   to 
have     married.       Tiiey     were    both,    indeed, 
strangely  injudicious,  in  the  selection  of  a  part- 
ner ;    but    I   doubt   whether  any  woman  could 
have  been  happy  with  either  of  them    herself, 
or   have  made  either  of  them    happy,  as   long 
as  they   pursued  the    course  of    life  to   which 
they  were  dev*oted.     1  thmk,  too,  I  could  name 
some  individuals,  now  living,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, whose  ust^FuIness   is  greatly    extended   by 
their  declining    to   entangle    themselves   with 
those  v/orldiy  cares  which  th.e  conjugal  relation 
seldom  fails  lo  induce.      1    knov/  not  that  you 
have  in  view  any  such  plan  of  Jiinisierial  labour. 
If  you  hav(?,  and  if  you  can  be  comfortable  in  a 
life  of  celiL'acy,  I    would  advi  e  you   never   to 
marry.     In   this   caae,   you  may   give  yourself 
more  entirely  to  your  work  ;  your  •■)  ovements, 
however  incessant,  may  be  untrammelled  ;  much 
less  will  suffice  for  your  decent  support,  than  if 
you  had  a  family  ;    and  thus  you  n;ay  afford  es- 
sential aid  to  many  cor  gregations,    from  which 
you  would  be  in  a  great  measure  shutout,  if  yoU 
were  bound  by  domestick  ties.     There  ought 
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to  be  a  few  such  ministers  in  every  church  of 
ir^qce  extent.  Yet  no  one  ought  to  be  constrain- 
ed, or  even  porsuaded,  to  c!  oose  this  plan  of 
life.  Nor  shoul  i  any  one  adopt  it,  unless  it  be 
the  object  of  his  deliberate  and  devout  prefer- 
ence i.\nd  even,  afier  having;  adopted  it,  for 
a  time,  he  oi'ght  to  f-el  himself  at  full  liberty 
to  retract,  and  assume  the  conjugal  bond,  when- 
ever he  is  fully  persuaded  that  he  can  serve  the 
church  bf'tter  by  t-ikins:  this  course. 

2.    My  next   counsel,    h  iwever,   is,  that,   in 
general,    evkry    setti  ed    mimster    should 

CONSIDER  IT  AS  HIS  DUTV,  AS  WELL  AS  HIS 
PRIVILEGE,    TO    BE    A    MARRI!  D     MAN.         I  givC 

this  advice,  because  I  am  deliberately  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  matrimonial  connexion,  uhen 
formed  in  wisdom,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  is  by 
far  the  happiest  union  which  the  society  of  this 
world  furnishes  ;  and  which,  when  really  happy, 
approaches  nearer  than  any  othrr  to  the  bliss  of 
better  society  on  hi^j^h.  I  am  so  far  from  think- 
ing that  a  st.jte  of  celibacy  i.-  a  state  of  gie^ter 
*' perfection"  than  any  oliier,  as  some  religion- 
ists have  taught,  that  I  am  wholly  unable  to  read 
the  srcond  chapter  of  Genesis^  to  say  nothing 
of  any  other  scripture,  without  coming  to  a  di- 
rectly cpp'  site  conclusion.  But  while  all  the 
considerations  verifx  ing  the  early  declaration  of 
our  Maker,  tliai  it  is  not  good  /or  man  to  be 


etlone,  which  apply  to  other  men,  apply  equally 
to  him  ;  there  are  additional  consideriiti  ms, 
which  show  that  a  happy  matrimonial  union  is 
of  peculiar  importance  to  a  minister.  If  he  be 
married,  his  fe  nale  parisliioners  will  have  more 
eontidcnce  in  him,  anM  feel  iDore  freedom  in  ap- 
proaching him.  He  will  himself,  also,  in  this 
case,  be  delivered  from  a  great  many  embar- 
rassmejjts  and  temptations  which  would  other- 
wise beset  his  ministerial  intercourse  with  the 
youn,2;er  females  of  his  congregation.  A  man 
who  knows,  from  experience,  what  dome^tick 
affections,  duties,  and  trials  import,  vvill  know 
better  ho'v  to  etiter  into  the  feelini^s  and  vants 
of  his  people  on  similar  subjects,  than  would  be 
possible  for  one  in  a  ■!  iff -rent  situation.  A  pas- 
tor, ihough  unmarried,  might,  and  undoubtedly 
ought,  on  suitabift  occasions,  to  preach  on  the 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, &c.  ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that,  on  this  class 
of  subjects,  a  bachelor  will,  commordy,  be  a  less 
skilful,  as  veil  as  a  less  i  np-essive  preacher, 
than  he  uho  is  not  only  a  pious,  exemplary  di- 
Tine,but  also  an  exemplary  husb  ind  and  fath^T. 
If,  therefore,  you  had  nothing  else  in  view 
than  your  ministerial  usefulness,  I  should  say, 
if  you  become  a  settled  pastor,  by  all  mean>  be 
married.  The  celebrated  Bichftrd  Baxter^ 
stmewhere    in  his  practical   works,  asks  this 
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question — '^Outcht  a  clerciyman  to  marry?'' 
His  answer  is — '*Yes  ;  but  let  him  think  and 
think,  and  think  as^ain,  hefore  he  does  it."  So 
say  I.  F(^r  if  there  be  an  important  st'  p  in  ihe 
C(»urse  of  a  minister's  life,  this,  certninly,  is 
one.  1  he  tollowing;  sentt  noes  from  Dr.  darkens 
valuable  ** Letter  to  a  M- thodist  Preachtr/' 
before  quoted,  though  couclied  in  stroi.g  Ian- 
gunge,  are  yet,  I  think,  not  t(  o  strong.  ^^  Mar- 
riage to  yon  c  n  never  be  an  indifferent  thing: 
it  will  make  or  mar  ytai  ;  it  \\\\\  be  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  y(  u.  It  will  either  h»  Ip  you  to 
heaven,  drive  you  to  hell,  or  be  a  heart-rending 
cross  to  you  while  you  live.  Nor  will  a  bad  or 
improper  marriage  atfect  yourself  alone :  it 
may  be  the  ruin  of  every  child  that  issues  from 
it.  And, dreadful  as  this  is, it  may  not  rest  there; 
they  may  propagate  the  plague  to  interminable 
generations,  and  millions  be  iijur  •(!,  if  not  lost, 
by  your  improper  or  vicious  marri  ge.  Take 
this  step,  then,  with  that  g';dly  fear,  and  scru- 
pulous caution,  which  a  man  should  do,  who 
feels  that  he  hns  his  all  at  stake." 

3    Be  not  in  too  much  hasi e  to  fokm  a 

BIATt'IMOMAL    ENGA(;EiMKNT    AND    ESPKCIALLT 

I'o  BE  MARRIED.  I  say  a  matrimonial  engage- 
Qnent,  becauie,  though  not  all,  yet  a  numb*  r  of 
the  evils  which  result  from  a  premature  mar- 
riage, frequently  flo  v  from  a  premature  affiance. 
When  a  theological  student  marries  before  he 
3   5 
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has  closed  his  preparatory  studies,  and,  of  course,       ^ 
before  he   has  any  ce^^tain  prospect  of  a  settle-       ! 
mentjhe  runs  tiie  risk,  not  only  of  emharras-ing       i 
an<\  retarding  his  pri)fessional  career,  both  as  to 
comfort  ann  usefulness  ;   out  is  really  in  danger       { 
of  dravvins;  upoti  hidiself  sonipthinsi;  like  profes- 
si  »na4  ruin       He  could  bar  lly  t;ike  a  step  more       ' 
directly  c-tlculaied    to  interrupt    his    studies,  if 
not  to   cnt  them   short  ;    and  even  while  they       ' 
nominaiiy  coutiiiue,  lo  render  them    less   com- 
posed,  deep  and  successful.      But  this  is  not  the       ' 
worst.       When    a    candidate  for  the   ministry       \ 
prematurely  marries,  he  exposes  himself  to  the       i 
strongesi    temptation  to  seek  h'cense   to  preach 
before    he    ought,    and    before     he     otherwise 
would  ;    to  press  forward  to  ordination,  and    a       \ 
pastoral  charge,    before  he    has  passed  through       ' 
that  leisurely  training,  both  as  a  student  and   a       ; 
licentiate,  which  is  of  incalculable  importance;       ! 
and  even  to  indulge  a  degree  of  impatient  ur- 
gency in  obtaining  a  settlement,    which    may       ! 
lower  his  dignity  in  the  view  of  those  who  ob-       ' 
serve  it,  and  even   interfere  essentially  with  all       i 
his  professional   prospects.      I  have  repeatedly       1 
known  instances  in    which  the  premature  mar-       : 
riages    of  theological   students  have    impeded 
them  in  their  studies  to  a  distressisig  degree  ; 
have  been  the  means  of  hurrying  them  into  the 
ministry  before  they  were  at  all  prepared  for  it; 
have  led  them  lo  take  measures  for  obt«inin*; 
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settlements,  which  their  own  impartial  judg- 
ments, in  other  circumstances,  would  have  re- 
jected with  scorn  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  many 
years,  proved  such  an  incumbrance  to  thfem  ; 
such  an  obstacle  both  to  their  comfort  and  use- 
fulness, as  they  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
believe  possible,  until  taught  by  painful  expe- 
rience. It  is  true,  this  is  not  always  the  con- 
sequence of  forming  matrimonial  contracts  or 
connexions  with  indiscreet  haste.  But,  if  I 
nisinke  not,  it  ^.s  In  a  ma"ori'y  of  cases  ;  and  I 
an  clearly  cf  the  opinion  that  ther^ij  no  pra- 
fe.^.-'on  mere  lihc.ly  to  suffer  by  .Tucb.  impr'j.dent 
hr'.Tte  than  the  clexlcal. 

Besides:  no  candidate  for  the  sarred  oflcs  can 
teli,  till  he  actually  enters  it^  ^vhsre  the  Head  of 
the  church  may  cc:3t  his  'ot.  He  oj."h':to  hold 
himself  ready  {?  follow  imp-ic:t!y  the  les.diiigG 
of  Prov.'d3n_e. '  :"*ut  if  '.3  bo  already  niiarried, 
r  uT.d;.?  a  matr'mnnlal  cngagzm^nt"^  before  h  ■; 
ccu-cs  tu  this  point  in  h's  course^  it  may  be  ut- 
terly impracticable  for  him  to  cc  in  tho  direc- 
tion  which  he  movt  fondly  desires,  and  vrhich 
all  his  riious  frieniio  confider  as,  in  itself,  m*:^st; 
desirable.  Or^  it  may  b?,  that,  in  spite  of 
every  difficulty  wh'ch  hi  J  marriage  or  engage- 
ment presents,  he  may  be  shut  up  to  a  particu- 
lar course  ;  and  then  b*^  ^"'^  ^""d  h-rri'-^'^  - 
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she  is  by  no  means  prepared^  either  iti  spirit  or 
habits  ;  and  in  which  she  can  never  be  happy. 

For  tliese,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  I 
should  strongly  advise,  that  you  guard  against 
all  engagements  of  this  kind,  until  your  profes- 
sional studies  are  compleled,  and  you  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement,  or,  at  least, 
of  being  able  to  decide  where  you  ure  bkeiy  to 
be  uUimat.  ly  placed.  You  may  think^this  ad- 
vice of  small  in  portance  now  ;  but  it  you  act 
in  oppo^ition  to  it,  1  vi  nture  to  predict,  that 
you  will  •review  your  conduct  with  bitter  re- 
pentance at  a  future  day. 

4.  Carefully  guard  against  exciting  ex- 

PECTAJIONS  OP  A  MATRIMONIAL  INTENTION, 
WHEN    YOU     HAVE    NO    SUCH    ^ERIOUS    PURPOSE. 

You  are,  probably,  not  ignorant,  that  young 
clergymen  are  considered  as  one  of  those  class- 
es of  suitors  who  are  apt  to  be  peculiarly  popu- 
lar with  tlie  female  sex.  And,  truly,  it  w^ould 
be  a  great  reflection  on  their  judgment  if  it 
were  not  so.  For,,  in  the  case  of  young  men 
of  your  profession,  there  is  all  that  pledge  of 
piety,  virtue,  conjugal  fidelity  and  kindness, 
and  general  respectability  of  character,  that  of- 
ficial duty  and  engagements  can  give.  Is  it 
strange,  then,  that  many  young  ladies  of  en- 
lisrhtened  minds,  and  viriuous  sentiments, 
should  manifest  a  preference,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  to  promising  candidates  for  this  pro- 


fession  ?  I  should  indeed  think  it  strans:eifit 
were  otherwise.  Alas !  that  their  confidence 
should  have  hecn  sometimes  niispiaced  ;  and 
th  t  rven  rlfrujymeu  sliould  have  beer,  found 
cap;ible  of  making  unkind  and  miserable  hus- 
bands ! 

Let  it  also  be  further  remembered,  that  as 
young  ladies  of  pious  amiable  character  are  pre- 
disposed, as  a  matter  of  coarse,  to  think  favour- 
ably of  the  general  moral  qualities  of  young 
clergymen,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  regard  what 
are  supp  >sed  to  be  advances  on  their  part  with 
a  propitious  eye  ;  so  there  is  anothe*' considera- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  your  notice.  When  a 
young  minister  pays  atte  itions  to  a  young 
female,  whirh  have  the  appearance  of  being 
particular,  they  are  apt  to  ^o  for  much  more 
than  the  same  attenti(ms  would,  if  paid  by  a 
secular  man.  The  latter,  it  is  undf;r.stood, 
inai/,  perhaps,  have  in  vie.v,  in  such  atteniions, 
his  0  vn  present  amuse  r.ent  only.  But  tl.e  fair 
presump  ion  is,  that  the  former  has  too  much 
hon  mr,  integrity,  and  purity  of  principle,  to 
sport,  for  one  hour,  with  the  feelings  of  a  fe- 
mde  acquaintance.  An  equal  degree  of  atten- 
tion, from  hiiTiy  therefore,  will  be  apt  to  be 
considered  as  meaning  more,  than  from  a  per- 
son of  another  profession, 

Let    your    whole    deportment,    my  young 


f^ii^ndj  fully  justify  Ibis  presumption  in  fa  vo'jr 
cf  the  clerical  character.  While  you  treat 
ever}-  female,  with  whom  3'cu  may  become  ac- 
quainted, and  VI  ho  may  be  entitled  to  such  treat- 
ment, with  respect  and  due  attentiofi,  carefully 
guard  against  every  thing  like  particzilar  at- 
tention,  unless  you  have  serious  thoughts  of 
seeking  a  matrimonial  union.  To  act  a  part 
intended  to  excite  the  expectations,  and  en- 
snare the  aiectioDH  cf  an  izigenuou;"  leoiale, 
when  70 a  bed  no  ie?i  intention  of  oifering;. her 
j^our  own  heart  and  band,  would  be  a  coirjpound 
of  meannssE  and  wiekediiess  of  which  I  am  con- 
iident  ycu  will  never  be  deliberately  guilty. 
But  I  have  kncwn  young  ministers  to  pursue, 
inadvertently,  a  course  of  conduct  which  led  to 
this  unhappy  result.  They  have  greatly  res- 
pected a  particular  female  acquaintance,  and 
taken  more  pleasure  in  her  company,  than  in 
that  of  any  other  of  her  sex  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  Iiave  been  thus  led  to  be  frequent  in 
their  visits,  without  the  remotest  thought  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion  ;  and  taking  for  granted 
that  it  would  be  so  understood  on  all  hands.  It 
is  dangerous  thus  to  act.  The  peace  of  an  unsus- 
pecting and  estimable  individual  may  thus  be, 
unintentionally,  indeed,  but  totally  destroyed. 
Kemember  that  more  scrupulous  delicacy,  cau- 
tion, and  self-denial  are  required,  and  are  really 
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due,  from  young  men  of  your  profession  than  of 
any  other.  Never  visit  frequently  where  you 
are  not  willing  to  realize  ti^.e  most  serious  ex- 
pectations that  can  he  formed  :  and  when  you 
discover,  or  think  you  discovt  r,  that  such  ex- 
pectations exist,  without  any  proper  groind, 
immediately  adopt  such  a  course  of  <;onduct  as 
will,  respectfully  and  delicately,  butefTectually, 
terminate  them.  Only  suppose  the  case  of  the 
fem,ale  in  question  to  be  that  of  a  sister  of  your 
own,  and  then  every  christian  and  manly  feel- 
ins;  will  dictate  the  proper  course. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  amiable 
and  intelligent  young  ministers,  to  form  what 
they  call  special  friendships^  with  young  fe- 
males of  fine  understandings  and  amiable  man- 
ners These  friendships  are  lormally  under- 
stood, in  the  begmning,  by  both  parties,  not  to 
have  matrimony  for  their  object  Stiii  they 
are  carried  on  with  many  efiiisions  of  refined 
sentiment ;  the  epithets  of  brother  and  sister 
aie  agreed  to  be  employed  in  ilieir  intercourse  ; 
an  epistolary  correspondence  is  kept  up  ;  and 
every  thing  wears  the  asjject  of  what  is  com- 
monly styled  **  courtship."  Let  me  warn  you 
against  every  thing  of  this  kind,  unless  you  are 
perfectly  willing  and  desirous  to  marry  the  in- 
dividual in  question.  Such  *' friendships'* 
have  a  tendency  to  ensnare,  and  finally  to  em- 

irrass  the  parties  themselves.  They  seldom 
3   N   2 
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f-.  '  01  m!\!iii::r  f^n  errcnsGv.:  _.     .      ;  -an- 

cbnfiden'  '  nding  up'Ms 

irxel^"  s^^usiv-cxry/to  all  concerned.  I  always 
rsgrct  to  see  ?n  epistolary  correspondence  go- 
.'ng  on  het'.yer.n  a  y-"ng  minister  and  a  young 
lamale  whom  hs  proiesses  to  have  no  intention 
cr  desire  of  m:,:Tying 

^■>  Br.  ;:h    guaed  against  the  ad- 

TICE       AInS    -  I^'TEP.FEKE^CS       OH'         KO'l  0P.10US 

:  •  ^'^cn  MAzr.HS.  There  are  such  persons  in 
7;,ry  eommunityo  They  are  your  forward, 
f.anguine,  and  ^often  well-meaning  busy-bodies, 
who  have  a  wife  or  a  husband  ready  for  almost 
every  unmarried  individual  of  their  acquaint- 
pace  ;  and  who  appear  always  willing  to  incur 
the  responsibility  oi  being  the  known  contrivers 
cf  a  match.  Never  court  the  Gssistance,  or  put 
yourself  in  the  power  of  such  a  pestiferous  race. 
They  may,  sometimes,  indeed,  amidst  many 
f:;ilures,  be  instrumental  in  forming  a  happy 
connexion.  But  trust  them  not.  Never  put 
yourself  implicitly  under  their  guidance.  Nay 
more,  if  you  are  not  extremely  vigilant,  th^y 
will  be  apt  to  entrap  you,  before  you  are  awa^ 
of  it,  into  a  situation  from  which  you  will  find 
it  diuicult  to  retreat.  Of  this  I  have  known 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  melancholy  ex- 
amples. Let  no  single  individual  dictate  to 
you  on  such  a  subject.  Consult,  not  many, 
but  5ei'er«^  judicious  friends,  especially  pious 
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friends,  with  a  sincere  desire  and  willingness 
to  take  sound  advice.  It  is,  su.^ely,  a  matter 
of  sufficient  innportance  to  engajre  all  the  delibe- 
ration, the  inquiry,  and  the  prayer  which  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  it. 

6.    In  seeking  a  matrimonial  union,  bear  ii^r 

MIND  THE  INESTIMABLE  IMrORTA-^CE  OF  PIETY 

IN  A  clergyman's  WIFE.  I  Say  the  inesti- 
mc^lz  importance  ;  beca#il^  I  am  verily  persua- 
ded, that  no  one  who  has  not  made  the  experi- 
ment, can  adequately  estimate  the  importance' 
of  genuine  and  even  eiriinent  piety  in  one  who 
is  intended  to  be  a  ^'-help  meet"  for  a  min- 
ister of  the  gosrcL  However  grf'ac  the  other 
excellencies  of  his  wife  may  be  ;  yet  if  she 
have  not  real  piety,  she  cannot  be  a  ^^  help- 
er" in  the  n^co^t  important  of  dl  interests.  She 
cannot  aid  hini  in  the  ronfliots  of  the  spiritual 
life.  She  cannot  stimulate  him  in  devotion 
when  he  is  languid  ;  or  sj^mpathize  v/ith  him 
when  he  is  dejected,  and  comfortless.  She 
cannot  coimsel  and  excite  him  in  the  delicate 
and  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  She  cannot 
strengthen  his  hands  among  the  people  of 
his  chfyge,  by  appearing  foremost  among  the 
sisters  of  the  church,  in  every  pious,  benevo- 
lent and  laudable  undertaking  in  which  they  ^en- 
gage. She  CDunot  exert  a  proper  influence  in 
*^  training  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.'^     In  a  word,  she  must 
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so  utterly  fail  of  affording;  him  the  least  aid,  in 
all  that  large  portion  of  his  duties  and  conflicts 
which  pertain  to  the  spiiicual  welfare  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  the  so  ds  conin)itt(  d  to  his 
care  ;  aud,  if  not  an  aid,  must  be  so  frequent- 
ly a  snare  and  a  drawback  in  ref  r^nce  to  ail 
these  interests  ; — that,  methi  ks,  a  consci<ntioiis 
njan,  ent<  rins;on  the  work  of  the  holy  n  itii-  ry, 
will  be  extreme. y  unwilli;  g  to  form  a  coun  x- 
ion,  to  say  the  least,  promising  so  htile  of  ei- 
ther CO  n fort  or  advantage. 

Let  me  earnestly  exhort  }  ou,  then,  in  seek- 
ing a  wife,  to  look  for  one  of  unfeigned  and  ar- 
dent piety.  Notiung  that  she  can  possess, 
ought  to  be  considi  red  as  a  compensation  for 
the  want  of  this  i:;reat  char^icterislick.  How- 
ever beautiful,  however  amiaijle,  however  in- 
telligent, hovvever  exiensively  read,  and  how- 
ever p  dished  in  her  manners  ; — if  she  lack  the 
'^one  thing  needful,^'  she  will  be  essentially 
deficient  as  a  companion  for  an  ambass'^dn-  of 
Christ.  But  if,  with  other  qualities,  which 
may  fairly  be  pre-supposed,  she  whom  you 
choose  for  a  wife,  be  a  p.  rsun  possessed  of  en- 
lightened, active  piety,  you  will  find  her  a 
treasure  beyond  all  price  : — a  comforter  in  tri- 
als;  a  counsellor  in  study,  in  labour,  and  in 
perplexity  ;  a  soother  of  your  care  vvorn  hours; 
a  suitable  guide  of  the  bctt  interests  of  your 
household  in  your  absence  ;  an  efficient  hclp(  r 


in  a  variety  of  respects,  incapable  of  being  spe- 
cified ;  and,  above  all,  a  happy  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, and  pledge  of  confidence,  between 
you,  and  the  otlier  pious  females  of  your  con- 
£^rpe;ation.  I  have  often  known  the  pious 
wives  of  clergymen  exert  an  influence  so  mani- 
fest, so  extensive,  and  so  liapny,  within  the 
pastoral  charges  of  their  husbandry,  thra,  in 
some  cnses,  there  were  *:hose  who  felt  constrain- 
ed to  doubt,  whether  ;:he  p:.iior3  or  their  com- 
panionsj  were;  a!!  thi::gr>  conzidered,  the  rr.ors 
useful.  But  you  cannot  be  made,  at  pres9.ntj 
to  see  the  whole  Importance  of  this  matter.  If 
you  wish  to  find  your  own  pe rsonal  piety  nur- 
tured, your  comfort  increased,  your  inHuence 
extended,  and  your  usefuhiess  doubled,  never 
think  seriously  of  any  other  than  a  pious  wife. 
All  experience,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  speaks 
this  lan«;uage.  I  hare  never  yet  known  a  min- 
ister vvho  app'  ared  to  know  much  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heart  himself,  who  did  not,  as  he 
advanced  in  his  course,  manifest  a  growing 
sense  of  the  great  iriiportance  of  securing  a 
spiritual  helper  in  the  companion  of  his  life. 
7.   You  will  not  fail,  I  trust,  to  consider  good 

SENSE,    AND    PRUDENCE      ALS(  ,    AS    INDISPENSA- 
BLE    QUALl.lES      IN      A      CLLRGYM-An's      WIFE. 

"W'hateviT  piety  the  object  of  your  choice  may 
possess  ;  yet  if  she  be  a  person  of  weak  mind, 


and  strikingly  deficient  in  prrictlcal  discretion, 
she  will  perpetually  mortify  you,  and  proba- 
bly do  you  more  harm  than  go  >d  amcng  the 
jicople  of  your  charge.  She  will  seldom  fail, 
by  her  precipitancy,  h^-r  ra-hnoss,  her  impru- 
dent speeches,  and  her  chiklish  d^  portment,  to 
weaken  vour  hands,  and  counteract  s.>me  of 
your  b(  st  efforts.  Or,  ihe  mos'  favourable  sup- 
position is,  that,  when  her  character  is  onoe 
fairly  understoood,  she  will  bt^  considered  as 
harmless,  and  do  you  no  posi'ive  irjury. 
Surely  something;  betttr  than  this,  ought  to  be 
sought  and  expected  by  him  wiio  is  .ib-ut  to 
choose  a  companion  for  life  ;  a  mother  for  his 
offsj>ring;  a  *^  guide  of  his  house  ;"  a  iighie  er 
of  his  cares;  and  a  couf.sellor  of  his  most  con- 
fidential hours.  Who  can  tell  the  impcrta'ice 
of  having,  in  so  near  a  friend,  sound,  practical 
wisdom,  and  habitual  prud'.iiCe?  To  a  cler- 
gyman it  is  highly  desirable  ihai  his  wife  should 
have  good  sense  and'  piety  enong  •  to  be  a  help- 
er even  in  his  professional  duties ;  but  that 
she  should  have  iwe principal  ni'tnagement  tf 
all  his  domest-  k  r^oncerns,  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  For  this  purpose,  ev'  ry  one 
sees  that  wisdom,  prudence,  and  energy  too, 
are  indispensable. 

8.  1  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  you  will,  no 
doubt,  consider  r>ooD  tempek,  and  amiable 
MANNERS,   as   holding  a  very   important  place 
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in  the  qualifications  of  her  who  is  to  be  a  "help- 
meet" for  a  minister.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, (hU  no  el  rs^yman  ever  married  a 
wife  of  a  remarkably  weak  uiu.ler>tan(ling, 
without  severely  repentini:;  it.  With  this  I 
agree.  Bui  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  way- 
ward temper,  aru!  repulsive  manners,  in  a  wife, 
are  more  d  strnctive  of  crne-^tiek  happiness, 
and  especially  I  hut  of  a  clergyman,  than  even 
folly  itself,  li  is  uf  ihe  uim.-st  importance,  ihat 
the  wife  of  a  pu  ick  ma:i  have  that  amiable, 
bland,  accommudati  ig  (!isp  -sition;  that  habitual 
equanimity  and  bcnev  lence,  which  will  dis- 
pose her  a'  all  times  to  consjlt  her  husband's 
comfort,  and  to  receive  uilh  a  kind  vvelcDme 
all  his  friends^  and  visitants.  If  her  temper  be 
irascible,  discontented,  querulous  or  vindictive, 
she  will  not  only  create  many  a  biUer  hour  un- 
der her  own  roof;  but  will  also  ali'mate  the 
fric'ids  of  hi  n^  whom  she  has  the  deepest  possible 
interest  in  sus  aining,  and  present  an  additional 
obstach-  to  the  lavourable  infltience  of  his  best 
exertioiiS.  Many  a  minister  has  hail  his  us.  ful- 
ness in  a  great  measure  prostr  ttd,and  some  have 
been  driven  from  coirfortable  settlenx  nts,  by 
the  ac  rinty  and  perver-^ene-'S  of  female  tempers. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  is  but  justice,  and 
equally  to  my  purj^ose,  to  adii,  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  clergyman  of  \veak  mind,  or  unhrfppy 
•  \  ten^'^er  himself,   hasr  '   -^  most  hp'^niJv 
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influenced  from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure sustained  in  dignity  and  usefulness,  by  the 
affability,  prudence,  and  address  of  an  amia'Je 
wife, 

9.  Good  health  and  a  good  flo",^  oi? 
SPIRITS  IN  A  wiFE  are  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  any  man  ;  but  to  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel Ihey  are,  obviously,  of  peculiar  imporUnce. 
I  will  not  suppose  you  capable  of  being  so  in- 
sane as  to  wed  a  known  vr.letudinarian  ;  in 
other  words,  voluntarily  to  conwect  yourTclf 
with  an  inciivihrance.  rather  than  a  help,  for 
life.  Your  companion  may  otcorry:.  sickly,  af- 
ter ma:;riage.  If  this  fhouid  be  ihe  care,  submit 
to  it  w'aboat  a  murmur,  end  cherish  her  with 
growinir  Hilbction,  jus';  p.s  you  vf  ould  wish  her 
to  do,  if  your  own  healch  should  fail.  But  pray 
do  not  b-^Di  with  a  nursling.  An  iLvr.ud.,  of 
either  ser^  otight,  urdouhtedly,  to  receive  your 
ro!rpr:s:ion,  and,  z-?.  far  as  practicable,  ycur  be- 
nevolent attention  ;  but,  in  seeking  a  wife,  I 
shall  take  for  granted  th^.t  you  wish  to  obiain  a 
companion  by  whom  ^-oar  own  enjoyment  and 
usefulness  wiU  be  increr-r  !,  But  sur.  ly  there 
is  a  misf^rable  prospect  cf  ci  her  of  these  ob- 
jects bemg,  to  any  extent,  rdtained,  when  an^ 
one  commences  his  conjugal  caiec:  om- 

panion,  whose  fraib  mcibid  frame,  an. i  canti- 
nually  recurring  indisrosllion,  are  ominous  of 
the  sick  room,  rrtb.^-  ^'-  -i  --r  the  cheerful,  nc- 
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tive  house  wife,  as  lon^  as  she  lives.  Nay, 
more;  not  only  seek  a  wife  of  «:o()d  heahh,  and 
of  some  activity  and  energy  ;  but  one  v\  ho  has 
2\so  2i  good  flow  of  animal  spirits.  How  in- 
estiirably  in.portant  to  an  iiitLllectual  and  mor- 
al labourer,  that  he  have  a  cori  panion  who 
will  habitually  be  able  to  cheer  him  in  his 
glocm  ;  to  encourage  him  in  sickness  ;  to  in- 
cite him  in  hi'^  lang;uid  fiours ;  and  to  banish  the 
clouds  which  occasionally  obscure  his  prospect, 
by  the  fascination  of  a  smiling  countenance, 
which   «<doethgood  like  a  medicine  !" 

10.   You  uili,  no  doubt,  have  observed,  that, 
in  the  foregoing   list  of  requisites,   I  have  said 
nothing  of  personal  beau  i  v.     For  thi^,  my 
reasons  are  various.     There   is   no  danger  of 
this  quality^having  less  influence  than  it  ought 
to  have,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.      All  th>  dan- 
ger is  on  the  other  side.     It  is  a  f;iding  flower  ; 
soon  passing  away,  and  leaving  the  inttllectual 
and  moral  qualities,  the  gnind  requisites  to  con- 
jugal ftlicily.     Even  vvliile  it   lasts,   it  ent;  rs 
much  less  into  the  essence  of  connubial  bliss, 
than  the  youthful  imagination  is  api  to  suppose. 
Some  of  the  happiest  marriages   1   have  ever 
known  were  cases  in  which   ihe  wife  was  re- 
markably homely,  rather  than  beautiful  ;  but  in 
which  her  moral  beauty,    was  very  conspicu- 
ous.    While,  therefore,  it  is,  doubtless,  desira- 
ble that  the  woman  with  whom  you  hope  to 
3  u 
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spend  your  life,  should  have  a  face  and  person 
entirely  agreeable  to  you  ;  I  trust  you  will  not 
be  unwise  enou<2;h  to  consider  a  ^'  set  of  features 
and  complexion,"  as  all  in  all  in  your  choice.  In 
less  than  half  a  dozen  years  after  you  have  be- 
eoHiC  a  husband,  every  thing;  of  this  nature  will 
be  lost  in  the  more  important  ronsiiieraiions  of 
the  understanding,  the  t(  mppr,  the  heart,  and 
the  practical  duties  of  domestick  life. 

11.  I  solemnly  waun  you  against  mar- 
rying FOR  MONEi'.  And  by  this  I  iiiean  some- 
thing more  than  is  c  mmonly  intended  by  the 
expression.  To  be  influenced,  in  formins;  a 
matrimonial  connexion,  solely  or  chiefly,  by 
considerations  of  property,  and  not  by  genuine 
affection,  i  hold  to  be  a  complicated  wicked- 
ness ;  a  sin  against  God,  against  nature,  and 
agninst  domestick  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  no  less 
^  folly  than  a  sin.  Such  mar  ia;:;es  are  .  carce- 
ly  ever  happy;  and  no  wonder  that  the  frown 
of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  disapprobation  of  all 
the  wise  and  good,  should  rest  upon  them. 
But  I  would  go  further,  and  say,  to  a  young 
clergyman,  by  no  means  marry  a  lady  of  very 
large  estate,  even  if  you  can  love  her  sincere- 
ly. Her  property  will,  without  something  like 
a  miracle,  be  a  snare  to  you.  She  will  pro- 
bably expect  to  live  in  splendour  ;  to  see  much 
company  ;  and  to  adopt  a  style  of  equipage 
and  expense  by  no  means   friendly  to  christian 
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simplicity  am]  spirituality.  This  will  be  fatal 
to  your  ministerial  lidelity  and  comfort.  Be- 
si  'es,  the  very  care  and  aiixi«My  un.ivoidable 
in  managing  a  l;<ro;r  es!  le,  would  make  your 
hoart  and  hands  so  fill  of  tht  world,  as  wholly 
to  ifiterft  re  with  rxclusi ve  consecration  to  the  du- 
ties of  y-'ur  otiice.  I  say,  ajjjain,  then,  be  not  in 
ha- 16  to  we  !  a  large  worldly  property.  In  one 
case  only  would  I  allow  such  a  step,  viz  where 
the  female  who  broui^ht  the  property  was  uecis- 
ively  pious  ;  disposed  to  be  plain  and  simple 
in  her  habits  ;  and  not  likely  to  ensnare  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  by  worldly  cares,  and  parade. 
But  who  can  be  sure  that  this  will  be  tlie  case 
with  her  who^i  h.e  marries  ?  The  best  way  is 
to  avoid  the  danij;er  altouether.  In  giving 
this  advice,  however,  I  ack  lovvledge,  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  b  •  eonsi  it-red  a-  wise, 
and  far  less  that  it  will  be  f)llowed.  B  it  if 
you  go  counter  to  it,  you  will  bri  g  on  your' 
sell  many  a  heart  ache,  vvhieh  will  convince  you 
of  its  WIS  lorn  afi.rwards.  I  have  known  of 
one  instmce  of  a  cler^xyman  declining  a  matri- 
monial connf'xion  of  the  m  -st  attractive  char- 
acter from  mo'ivis  such  as  these;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  singular  piety,  disinterestedness,  and 
magnanimity. 

12.   Recollect  that  there  is  no  step  in  life, 

IN    WIIIGH    You    STAND    MORE  IN  NEED    OF  CON- 
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STANT  Divine  direction,  than  in  choosing  a 
wife.      Perhaps    I    ought    rather   to    say,    that 
thrre  is  no  tfmporal  step  in  which  you  stand 
so   MUCH  in    need   of  the   guidance  of  infinite 
Wisdom.    To  marry  without  cardial  affection, 
is  madness.    To  marry  without  sacredly  listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  o( prudence^  as  to  the  piety, 
the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  and   the  ami- 
able manners  of  the  individual  selected,  is  equal 
madness.     How   shall  the  denands  of  both  he 
satisfied  ?     Esp-ciallv  sine  ■  this,  of  all  the  sub- 
jf  cts  which   can  come  before  thr     nind,  is  that 
concerning  which   caprice,   fancy,   and  passion 
are,   perhnps,  most  apt  to  blind  the  judgment, 
and   bear    a    sovereign  sway  ?     For    my   part, 
when  I  recollect  :hese  things,  lam  constrained 
to  ask,  can  there  be  a  subject  concerning  which 
you  more  uro:ently  need  guidance  from  above? 
Can   there    be  a   subject    in   regard  to  which  it 
behoves  you  more   implicitly  to  cast  yourself 
on  the   teaching   and    the  control   of  God,  and 
more   import  mat;  ly  to  beg  fiim  to  choose  for 
you?     To    this    momentous   matter,    let    me, 
with    p  culiar    emphasis,    apply   that    precious 
precept   and  promise  of  Go  i's   word  ; — *'  Ac- 
knowd*^dge  him   in  ail  thy   ways,   and    He  will 
direct  thy  steps."     Beseech    him  with   unwea- 
ried  impoitunity  to   go    befijre  you  ;  to  guard 
you  against  the  confidence  of  self-will,  and  the 
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government  of  unhallowed  passion  ;  to  point 
out  the  proper  ohjVct  ;  to  direct  your  choice 
in  rnercy  ;  and  to  preside  ovi-r  everv  step  in 
your  progress.  He  can^  and  if  you  impoitu- 
nately  ask  Him,  you  have  reason  to  hope,  he 
ivilly  ij;uide  your  eye  ;  control  your  feeli  ig;s  ; 
lead  ycu  by  his  Providence  ;  renaove  ditfioul- 
ties;  and  conduct  you  to  a  union  for  which  you 
will  have  reasi)n  to  |)rai?ie  him  for  evtr.  If 
God  were  more  arkn()wledij;ed  and  h(;noured  in 
forming  matrimonial  connexions,  we  shoidd 
see  more  happy  marringes.  Bni  if,  instead  of 
this,  in  seeking  a  wife,  you  forget  the  best 
Counsellor;  coni'uct  your  ii^quiiies  njore  by 
the  eye  than  the  ear  ;  think  only  of  those  qua- 
lities which  please  the  fancy  :  depend  on  ef- 
fecting an  entire  revolution  in  a  character  con- 
fessed not  to  be,  at  presei't,  at  all  suitable  ;  and 
turn  away  from  the  Aarning;s  of  piety  and  ex- 
perience ; — why,  tiien,  you  witl  probably  find 
your  acquisition  a  «couro;e  instead  ot  a  blessing, 
and  all  your  anticipated  joys  turned  into  gall 
and  wormwood. 

13.  Beware  of  violatinu  a  mathimoni- 
al  kngag  me  \t  after  having  fokm  d  it. 
I  have  sOT.etimes  doubted  wheth  r  there  weie 
on  the  minds  of  many  conscientious  young 
men,  a  sufficiently  deep  impression  of  the  evil 
of  this  conduct.  The  same  levity  of  feeling 
which  is  apt  to  prevail  in  forming  such  con- 
3   X 
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tracts,  is  too  npt  to  be  indulged  in  breaking 
them.  And  hence,  some,  who  claim  strong 
sensibility  to  the  point  of  honour,  and  even  of 
piety,  after  entering  into  a  solemn  contract  of 
this  kind,  ha'  e  not  scrupled  unceremoniously 
to  violate  it,  and  perhaps  in  a  manner,  and  in 
ciroumslancps  extremely  revolting  to  delicate 
minds  Such  cases  are  always  (leeply  to  be  de- 
pl  -red  ;  and,  where  an  individual  of  your  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  cannot  fail  to  inflict  a  se- 
vere wound  on  religion.  I  do  not  say,  that 
a  solemnly  betrothed  party  may  in  no  case 
whatever,  break  off  an  engagement  before  mar- 
riage. For  I  have  no  doubt  that  new  facts  may 
sometimes  arise,  and  important  discoveries  be 
made,  which  will  fully  justify  such  a  step.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
cases  of  such  conduct  uhich  occur,  are  utterly 
unjustifiable,  and  deserve  lasting  censure.  It 
is  no  valid  plea  to  say  that  afftciion  has  cooled. 
That  may  be  an  evidence  tha?  th(  re  was  juve- 
nile folly  and  haste  in  the  engagement;  but  by 
no  mt  ans  proves  tl)at  it  may  be  violated  at 
pleasure  Suppose  affection  to  cool  after  mar- 
riage ;  what  then  ?  Truly  it  is  an  urdiappy 
dilemma  ;  bu?  still  it  only  proves  thp.t  the  man 
vf2iS  precipitate  at  fir-<t,  and  inconstant  after- 
wards ;  but  neither  branch  of  character  will 
add  much  to  his  reputation  among  the  wise  and 
the  good.     The  remedy  for  all  this  is  obvious 
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Be  careful  in  inquiring.  Be  deliberate  and 
prayerful  in  choosing.  Wlien  you  have  made 
thj  choice,  pjui  si  and  in  the  situation  of  one 
betrothed,  no  more  admit  the  thouQjht  of  viola- 
ting the  engagement,  thm  you  would  think  of 
deserting  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 
And  even  if  the  most  serious  considerations 
arise,  to  make  a  rupture  of  the  contract  in 
your  view,  necessary,  you  ought  to  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  your  life  ; 
and,  like  the  En«;iish  prelate,  who  had  commit- 
ted an  accidental  homicide,  to  keep  an  annual 
day  of  humiliation  and  fasting  in  memory  of  it 
to  the  latest  year  of  your  course. 

14  From  the  hour  that  you  become  a  hus- 
band, LET  IT  EE  YOUti  CARE  TO  SET  AN  EDI- 
FYING   EXAMPLE     OF     CONJUGAL    EXCELLENCE. 

As  a  clergyman  ought  to  be  the  most  pious  man 
in  his  parish  ;  to  go  before  all  his  people  in  the 
exemplification  of  every  christian  grace  and 
virtue  ;  so  he  ought  to  make  a  point  of  being 
the  best  husband  in  his  parish;  of  endea- 
vouring to  excel  all  others  in  affection,  kind- 
ness, attention,  and  every  conjugal  and  domes- 
tick  virtue.  Unfoiiuiiately,  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Some  clergymen,  who  preach  well 
on  the  duties  .f  husbands  and  wives,  are,  not- 
withstanding, austere,  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  un- 
kind in  their  own  families.  Whenever  this  is 
the  case,  it  can  seldom  fail  to  be  known  ;  and, 
3    Y 
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■when  knox^B,  can  never  fail  to  diminish,  in 
some  degree,  their  official  influence.  But,  I 
need  not  say,  that  your  daily  and  hourly  hap- 
piness, still  more  than  your  reputation,  will 
be  involved  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  un- 
seasonable here  to  "tlempteven  the  most  curso- 
ry detail  of  conjugal  duties.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  you  should  not  love  your  wj/e  enouj^h 
to  make  the  most  unceasing;  attentions  and 
kindu'  ss  to  her  d(ilightt''ul  ;  if  you  should  not 
have  an  affection  for  her  so  strong  as  to  prompt 
j'ou  to  be  continually  cor.trivir.g  something  for 
her  happiness,  even,  at  the  expense  of  self  de- 
nial and  sacrifice  on  your  part;  if  the  feelings 
of  your  heart  should  not  spontaneously  dispose 
5^ou  to  bear  with  her  infirmities,  to  cover  her 
faults,  to  comply  with  all  her  reasonable  wish- 
es, and  to  respect  and  honour  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  family,  as  well  as  of  stra;igers  ; 
— I  say,  if  you  should  not  have  a  love  for  your 
wife  which  will  prompt  you,  without  constraint, 
to  do  all  this,  it  will  be  vain  to  give  you  coun- 
sels on  the  subject.  But  with  such  a  govern- 
ing attachmiCnt  as  I  have  supposed,  all  this  will 
be  easy,  natural  and  pleasant.  Do  not,  howe- 
ver, expect  perfect  bli'^s  with  any  woman,  how- 
ever lovely  or  excellent.  As  you  are  yourself 
a  fallen  and  depraved  creature  ;  you  muj-t  ex- 
pect to  find  her  so  too.  And  as  she  will  cer- 
tainly^ see  much   requiring  to    be  overlooked 
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and  forgiven  in  you  ;  so  you  must  be  willing 
to  oveiloiik  and  forgive,  if  you  hope  to  receive 
the  same  favour.  Kven  if  you  find  yourself 
somevvhat  d;sapp  )inled  in  the  vvom\n  of  your 
ch'»ice,  Ho  not  imiiojine  thiit  this  will  release 
3^ou  ton  the  v)bligiti:)n  to  tr^at  her  with  unre- 
miitiiig  iii  idness  arid  attention.  Suppose  her 
to  be  somewhat  disappointed  in  you  ;  would 
th  it  release  her  from  the  obligation  to  make 
you  an  aflfectionate  and  atte»itive  wife  ?  Sure- 
ly if  tiiere  be  any  one  who  is  bound  to  con- 
template cilia  whole  subject  through  the  me- 
dium of  chiistian  principle,  and  christian  duty. 
It  is  a  minisioi'  of  the  gospel., 

But  there  are  two  faults  to  which  attentive 
husbands  ure  frequently  liable.  The  one  is 
indulging  in  undue  fondness',  and  even  cares- 
ses, belore  company.  This  is  disgusting  in 
any  one,  but  in  a  clergyman  peculiarly  so  The 
other  is,  pa3'ing  to  a  wife  in  company  that 
punclilious  and  extreme  attention,  which  is 
really  a  kind  ol  ovcractinj;,  and  which  seldom 
fails  to  ho.  unfav^ourabiy  noticed  While  you 
avi)i  i  both  th^se  fauhs,  maintain  that  easy,  un- 
afr<cted  attenlion,  tfiat  cordial  yet  dignified 
kindness,  wh.ch  indicate  a  deep-seated  and  pure 
attachment. 

15     The  conduct  proper  to  be    observe® 

BY  THE  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  CLERGY- 
MEN,   IS    WORTHY    OP    YOUR    JiOST    SEIU^VS   AT- 
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TENTioN.  That  they  ought  to  study  to  be  ex- 
emplary beyond  the  degree  winch  is  required 
of  those  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  I  suppose 
all  will  concede.  As  to  the  precise  details  of  this 
example,  there  will  probably  be  some/.iVersity 
of  opinion.  In  the  following  hinls,  I  give  ycu 
the  result  of  some  exp'^rietsce,  and  of  the 
strongest  coisvictions.  J  represent  the  subject 
as  worthy  of  your  serious  attention,  because  I 
take  for  granted  that  any  woman  whom  you 
would  consent  to  marry,  may  be  expected  to 
regard  your  wi^irs,  prapetly  expressed,  with 
sacred  attention.  If  tnere  be  any  clergyman's 
wife  who  wraps  herself  up  in  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  the  friends,  the  interests,  ar.ti  the  con- 
gregation of  her  h'.isband,  and  who  feols  her- 
self at  liberty  to  depart  from  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  is  obvioush  calculated  to  strength- 
en his  hold  on  the  affect ims  of  his  p  ople,  and 
to  promote  his  general  comfort,  usefnliiess  and 
honour;  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  my  view, 
whatever  her  other  accomplishments  may  be^ 
she  labours  under  either  a  weakness  of  judg- 
ment or  a  def(  ct  of  priiicip  e,  which  cannot  hut 
render  her  a  pitiable  object  among  all  sober 
minded  ubsc  rv«  rs. 

Whatever  may  be  your  temp'^ral  circumstan- 
ces, let  your  wife,  and  your  daugiiters,  if  God 
should  give  y^u  any,  be  studiously  plain  in 
their  dress.     Let  no  marked  expensiveness  ; 
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no  devotedness  to  -^fashion  ;  no  flaring  co- 
lours; no  symptom  of  inordinate  attention  to 
ornament,  ever  appear  among  the  members  of 
your  fauiily.  On  the  contrary,  let  simplicity, 
modesty,  economy,  and  the  absence  of  all  os- 
tentation, in  this  respect,  be  among  their  inva- 
riable characteristicks.  I  give  this  advice  un- 
der a  deep  persuasion,  not  only  of  i's  justice, 
but  also  of  its  importance  And  I  do  not 
give  it  merely  becaus  ■,  by  following  it,  much 
unnecessary  exj)ense  may  annually  be  saved. 
This,  indeed,  in  a  chrirUian  family,  demands 
constant  attention.  But  the  counsel  before  us 
ought  to  be  followed  from  other,  and  far  high- 
er motives: — f»r  the  purpose  of  setting  an 
example  of  simplicity  and  economy  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  repre>s;ng  those  inordinate  sa- 
crilices  to  <*  bodily  adorning,"  which  are  apt 
so  criminally,  and  so  mischievously  to  prevail 
in  ail  polished  society;  and  for  the  purpose,  too, 
of  consulting  the  feelings  of  the  less  fashion- 
ble  part  of  most  congreg^itions,  who  are  aUvays 
pained,  and  justly  pained,  at  seeing  the  mem- 
b^^rs  of  their  ministers'  families  dress  in  a  splen- 
did style.  And  if  you  imagine  that  the  most 
gay  and  wealthy  part  of  a  pastor's  congregation 
would  esteem  any  member  of  his  family  the 
less  for  dressing  in  the  manner  advised,  you 
v/ere  never  more  egregiously  deceived  in  your 

life, 
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That  a  clergyman's  wife  ou^ht  also  to  feel 
that  she  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  fa- 
milies under  his  pastoral  care,  will,  I  suppo-^e, 
be  readily  granted.  How  far,  in  iped,  she 
0U2;ht  to  airri  ^^t  i^oing  in  ihe  important  Wi>rk 
of  visiting  those  families,  cannot  be  ^'etinitely 
prescribed  This  will,  of  course,  depend  vt^ry 
much  on  the  situaiion  of  her  own  family,  her 
health,  her  degree  of  leisure,  &c.  Bu?  that  a 
pious  and  prudent  woman  can  nccompli>h  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  by  visiting  amono;  the  people 
of  her  companion's  charge  ;  especially  aniong 
the  females  ;  not  forgetting  the  plainest  and 
poorest  any  more  than  the  most  wealthy  :  and 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as  much  of  this  as  her 
circumstances  will  admit,  none,  I  hope,  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt. 

1  will  only  add,  ihat  it  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  a  clergyman,  that  his  wife  not  only 
have,  in  general,  good  sense,  and  prudence,  as 
before  inculcated ;  but  that  she,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  should  be  aware  that 
it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  them,  as  a  matter 
of  decorum,  as  well  as  duty,  to  be  <' grave, 
sober,  no  slanderers,"  habitually  and  delicately 
reserved  with  respect  to  every  thing  which 
concerns  either  his  personal  or  official  duties, 
and  constantly  on  their  guard  agninst  every 
thing,    in  speech   or    behaviour,  which   may, 
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even  by  possibility,  implicate  bis  cbaracter  or 
usefulness  1  wish  the  wives  and  cbiMren  of 
clergymen  felt  as  they  oujjjht,  the  unfiouhtcd 
trulh,  that  every  instance  of  Ujviiy  or  indiscre- 
tion on  their  p^rt,  is  not  only  wronj>;  in  itself, 
but  tends  also,  m  ways  which  they  little  thiok 
of,  to  depress  the  reputation  of  those  whom  it 
is,  in  every  respect,  their  highest  "interest  to 
hon-iur. 

16,     BkFORF.    ma    IHAGF,    AS     WELL     AS     AF- 
TERWARDS,     EXi-;    CI^E      GRi.Al       DKLH^ACY     IN 

CONVERSI  G  WiTH  FEMALES  There  are  cler- 
gymen, both  si!:ii;le  and  married,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  this  point.  Every 
thing  that  approaches  to  fondling  with  females  ; 
— frequently  taking  hold  oi  their  hatids  ;  lean- 
ing on,  or  over  their  persons  ;  salutiig  them  ; 
retiring  much  with  them  into  private  apart- 
nients  ;  often  taking  solitary  walks  with  the:r»  ; 
corresponditig  witfi  them  by  letter,  &c  — are  all 
practices  ot  v\hich  clergymen,  young  or  old, 
ought  to  be  pxrrem  Iv  ciiuli  -us,  and  more  <  s- 
peciDlly  in  respect  to  -narriod  females.  In  a 
wor;',  in  all  y^^'^r  ass:.civ»ti')ns  wi-r^  the  other 
sex,  let  your  delicacy  he  of  the  most  scrupulous 
kind.  Shun  not  only  the  re:<lity,  but  even  V\e 
appearance  of  evil.  And  remend)er  thai  the 
very  confidence,  with  res,)cct  to  purity,  which 
is  commonly  pi  iCed  m  a  clcrgymars's  character, 
while  it  is,  in  some  respects,  highly  advantage- 
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0V13,  may  become  a  snare  to  him  in  a  variety 
of  ways  easily  conceivable. 

The  importance  of  perfect  delicacy  of  lari' 
guage  on  the  part  of  a  clero;yrnan,  in  convers- 
ing; with  females,  has  been  ur^ed  in  a  preceding 
Letter.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  now  enl-^rge  on 
the  subject,  further  than  to  say,  that,  for  any 
one  to  use  an  expression,  in  their  presence, 
which  borders  on  the  indecent,  or  approaches 
even  to  double  entendre,  is  to  forfeit  the  char- 
acter of  a  o^enileman  ;  but  for  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion to  be  guiliy  of  any  thing  of  this  kind,  is 
peculiarly  base.  Tisere  is  no  need,  however, 
of  my  atlding  another  syllabh:;  in  support  of  so 
plain  a  dictate  of  coinmon  decorum. 

The  manner  in  which  you  converse  with 
women,  and  especially  with  younsj  women,  on 
the  subject  of  experimental  reliii;ion,  will  be 
worthy  of  your  particular  att-Mition  Here  the 
text  which  staM.is  at  the  head  of  this  Letter  is 
strictly  applicable  Entreat  the  elder  women 
as  mothers  ;  the  younger  as  sisters,  with  all 
purity.  Do  not  niTect  privacy  in  yoiir  con- 
versations with  either,  more  than  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  render  absolutely  necessary.  And, 
as  often  as  you  can,  avail  yourself  of  the  aid  of 
those  <*  mothers  in  Israel,"  wh  ;se  piety,  expe- 
rience, and  influence  render  th-m  capable  of 
eminent  usefulness  among  anxious  inquirers  of 
their  own  sex. 
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17.  Let  all  the  time  that  you  spend  in  the 
society  of  females  be  employed  as  much  as 
ross!HLE  \r  USEFUL  coNVEnSATi()>i.  When 
younj;^  men  of  the  worltl  converse  with  feni.ales, 
they  commonly,  of  desij^n,  dwell  on  frivuliius 
subject;:,  because  they  suppose  no  other  to  be 
adapte  1  to  the  capncit\  of  their  sex.  As  this 
will  not  be  your  opuii  sn,  if  yon  derive  your 
sentiments  fnnn  the  Bible  ;  so  I  trust  y  ur 
practice  will  be  difierent.  Never  imagi  ".  that 
to  t  i!k  on. light  and  vain  suhj;  cts,  is  to  accom- 
TJiodale  yourself  t'>  fea:ales  They  will  nei- 
th'T  respect  no!  thank  y(^u  for  the  accommo- 
da  ion.  W^.tijen  -re  jnst  as  capaldv  ^s  oth  rs, 
of  compiehetidmg  ?nJ  iisciissing  to  advantage, 
most  subjects  which  ouo;ht  to  ne  i  itroduced  into 
any  company.  And  there  arf  many  subjects 
of  g  eat  importance,  whicn  ttiey  an  able  to 
treat  in  a  more  striking  manner,  and  w  t;.  a 
moro  delicate  touch,  th  n  most  men.  Avail 
ycur-elf  of  this  fact.  Vvy  to  turn  everv  mo- 
mtut  that  you  spo!)d  in  their  s-jci'^ty  to  good 
accour!,  no'h  for  yourself,  and  for  them  P]s- 
pecicdly  lei  H  ligion,  and  the  ^rf-nt  suhj  cts 
connected  with  it,  f^im  as  uiuch  as  p  s^ibie, 
when  in  their  comf)a:)y,  the  leadmc;  lo  ick  of 
conversation.  YwU  caimut  take  a  beiUr  method, 
at  once,  to  promote  their  impi  vement  and 
your  Ovvn,  and  to  ^ain  their  confidence. 

18.  Tslever  allow  yourbsif  to  adopt  xnosE 
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CONTEMPTUOUS  EXPRESSIONS    CONOERVINa  THE 

Female  sex  gknerally,  which  licentious 
men  are  so  apt  to  indnlae,  and  which  some 
good  men  are  prone,  inconsiderately,  to  em- 
ploy. That  men  \"  ho  have  little  or  no  princi- 
ple tiiemselvis.  an  '  who  have  na  real  ;<cq'.iaiiit- 
aiice  with  a  y  but  the  most  wortidess  portion 
of  the  other  sex,  should  be  fond  of  throwing 
out  repioaclies  against  tlie  charactei  of  women, 
as  a  bo  y,  is  not  wondeiful.  Bu'c  uheti  I  hear 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  piety,  and,abt'Ve  all, 
a  clergyman,  doing  this,  I  generally  conclude, 
either  that  he  is  r  weak  man  ;  that  he  has  kept 
bad  compiny  ;  or  that  be  is  revi  nging  some 
supposed  ill  treatmetit  from  an  individual  fe- 
male, or  some  unhappy  connexion  or  occur- 
rence, in  earlier  life.  Be  assured,  my  young 
friend,  this  is  foolish  c  nduct.  No  truly  wise 
man  was  ever  guilty  of  it  That  there  is. 
m  re  intellectual  citlturp  among  men  than  wo- 
men, is  evident.  Bu?  that  th  re  is  more  na- 
tive Intel leciua!  soundness  an.i  justness  of 
mind  among  ihe  for.r.er  than  the  laitr,  1  do 
not  believe.  And  that  there  is,  decisively, 
more  moral  excel lece  among  women  in  gene- 
ral, m  c!uistian  countries,  than  among  the 
other  sex,  I  am  delii-erauly  persuaded.  If 
this,  or  any  thing  like  this,  be  true,  thtn  the 
practice  of  speaking  slightly  of  women,  is  not 
just  in  itself  -,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
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God;  and  is  not  adapted  to  promote  the  ^rcat 
interests  of  virtue  and  piely  in  the  world.  It 
can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  harden 
licentiousness  in  its  ft^lly;  to  mislead  the  young; 
to  (1(  preciate,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  most  pre- 
cious pait  of  the  cliurch  of  Christ  ;  and  to  pre- 
sent an  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  usefulness. 

19.    I  have  only  to  add,  as  a   final  counsel, 
growing  out   of  all  that  has   been   said   on  this 

subject,  THAT  YOU  ENDEAVOUR  TO  MAINTAIN 
A  CONSTANT  AND  FIRM  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
MINDS     CF     THE     PIOUS     FeMALES,      WHEREVER 

YOU  RESIDE.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  worth 
all  the  care  and  paias  you  may  take  for  its  at- 
tainment. If  you  do  not  stand  well  with  the 
female  portion  of  your  pastoral  chjir^e,  as  1  re- 
marked in  the  introduction  to  this  letter, 
your  prospect  of  useful. iess  in  tiie  ministry 
will  be  very  small.  If  )  ou  ask  nie  liovv  the 
influence  uhich  I  recommend  shall  be  gained 
and  preserved  ?  I  answer,  n(,«t  by  flattery  :  not 
by  any  indirect  or  crooked  arts  ;  but  by  tlie 
faithful  and  able  dit;char2;e  of  all  your  publick 
duties  ;  by  a  private  conversation,  pure,  deli- 
cate, and  dignified;  and  by  treating  your  fe- 
male parishioners  with  that  riSiu'ctlul  and  ap- 
propriate alt^ntiun  which  the  word  of  Gcd, 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  evidently  de- 
mand.    We  live   in  an  age  in  which   pious  fe- 
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jnales  take  a  far  more  active  part  in  promoting 
the  spr  ad  of  the  ^o«<pel,  than  was  common 
half  a  century  a2;<>.  Their  associaiions,  for  a 
variety  of  hu  ^lane  a  .cl  evan2:eiical  pni poshes, 
you  vvill  be  prepared,  I  trust,  in  common  with 
every  enlightened  ii;i::istfcr  (if  Christ,  to  pa- 
tronize anti  honour.  If  you  do  this ;  if  you 
encourage  your  own  wife,  —  if  you  shall  be  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  pious  one — to  take  the  lead 
in  every  la  idable  enterprise  among  her  own 
sex  ;  and  if  your  own  deportment  1  e,  in  all 
respects,  such  as  becomes  ihe  chi  istian  niinister 
and  gentleman,  I  will  answer  for  your  acquir- 
ing and  maintaining  as  much  of  the  mflueiice 
of  which  I  speak,  as  you  ought  to  have,  and 
for  your  finding  i'  one  of  \h?^  n.ost  valuable  aux- 
iliaries m  the  exercise  of  your  ministry. 


KETTER   XXIZ. 


Ltt  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all 
men.  Philip,  iv.  5. 


DRESSSTYLE    OF    LIVIJ^G-^PECUJ^IARY 
COJVCERJ^S, 


MV   DEAR   YOUiyG    FrIEND, 

It  may  seem, at  first  view,  scarcely  necessary, 
or  even  proper,  in  addressing  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Presbyierian  church,  to 
d>vell  on  the  subjects  which  appear  at  the  head 
of  this  Letter.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tem- 
poral circumstances  of  our  ministers  are  very 
rarely  affluent,  and  seldom  even  com  for  ably 
easy.  Murh  k'bour,  small  salaries,  and  habit- 
ual self  denial,  are,  in  general,  the  lot  of  those 
who,  in  our  church,  aspire  to  the  precious  pri- 
vi'e^e  of  serving  Christ  in  the  ^*  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  "  Why,  then,  it  may  be  a^ked, 
should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  discuss  a  set  of 

subjects  wliich   can  be  considered  as  claiming 
3  z 
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the^particular  attenlion  of  those  onlv  whose  re- 
sources etiaMe  them  to  cummand  ^ome  of  the 
luxuiies  of  lif"  ? 

This  obj  ction  is  by  no  means  solid.  A  few  of 
our  ministers,  esprCiall y  thos ;  who  lesidt  in 
great  cities,  and  otht-r  populous  places,  have  the 
mearis  of  living  somewhat  spien  idly,  and  are 
oft-n  placed  under  very  strong;  te.n  piatioi  s  to 
do  so.  Si.-me,  who  ;-re  (iiff  rt-ntly  situated, 
have  a  natutal  and  almost  irre>istibh  propensi- 
ty to  ~h  w  and  parade,  v^hich  tluy  strain  ewry 
nerve  to  indulge  ;  and  thtre  are  even  those  in 
the  sacred  profession,  who,  though  extremely 
poor,  are  so  criminally  unwise  and  pro  iig  1,  as 
to  plunge  th<  UiSt  Ives  iito  debt,  for  thf  gr;iii(ica- 
ti  >n  of  this  prop  :  sity.  S.irrly  a  few  words 
applicable  to  each  of  ti  ese  classes  may  he  neither 
ut.s  asoiiable  nor  useless. 

Perhaps  the  most  seiious  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  this  point  are  fh^-se  which  beset  the 
city  clergyman  ;  es))eci.illy  if  his  pastoral  charge 
include  a  number  of  fashionable  and  wealthy 
families,  and  if  the  provision  which  they  make 
for  his  temporal  supDort  be,  at  the  same  time, 
pretty  liberal.  If  'o  these  circumstances  be 
added  that  oih.]^  fatnlly  being  strongly  predis- 
posed to  exj)ejisive  dn  ss,  and  gay  c^npany, 
the  cons'  quetices  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
very  uni-appy.  Not  a  few  ministers,  by  )  ield- 
ing  to   tempiati  ons  of  this  kind,  have  grieved 
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the  hearts  of  the  pious  ;  weakened  their  own 
hands;  and  laid  up  in  store  for  themselves  the 
bitterest,  hut  un;ivadiiig,  rtpeiitnnce.  As  you 
know  not  the  situaiion  in  which  you  may  be 
placed  ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  th  it  every  young 
minister  should  he  armed  bi  for  hand  ;ii>;ainst 
the  temptnli  >i.s  wl.irh  may  assail  hiin,  I  irust 
you  will  ho  willino;  to  list'^m  to  a  few  siig^i::est- 
ioMs,  derived  from  s  »nie  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  t'ftVred  nndc  r  the  most  solemn  im- 
pression that  they  are  worthy  of  your  serious 
rerard.  Rely  upon  it,  that,  however  unfaviiur- 
ably  some  of  them  may  now  im|)ress  your  mind, 
you  will  hereafter  find  in  them  more  both  of 
truth  and  importance,  tlian  it  is  |  o^sihle  for  any- 
one to  perceive,  who  has  seen  so  littk-,  compara- 
tively, as  you  have,  of  human  life 

1.  To  begin  with  yout  own  duess.  Where- 
ever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  ^^  hetheriti  the  coun- 
try or  in  a  city,  let  yourdnss  bealways /?/«27z, 
but  at  the  sanic  time,  whole,  neat  a  no  clean. 
Never  make  it  an  ohjef^t  oi primary  o\ engross^ 
e??^  attentioi  ;  but  at  the  same  time  never  ne-- 
gleet  it.  f^ven  if  your  residence  h^'  ever  s  »  re- 
tir'MJ,  never  app  ir  in  publirk  ^^  itho'it  setting 
a  2:ood  example  to  \our  fi  ck  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  otiier  resjicct.  Recoil- ct  that  one  of 
the  advantagi  s  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  pub- 
lick  w<  rship,  is  that  they  afford,  at  once,  an  op- 
portunity and  an  inducemenL  to  lay  aside   the 
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dust  and  dirt  of  the  week,  in  a  physical  as  well 
as  moral  sense,  and  to  appear  clad  in  habili- 
ments which  indicate  attention,  industry,  and 
neatness.  And  as  the  mini^ter  of  tha  gosp^d  is 
a  publick  character,  and  must  necessarily,  in  a 
great  measure,  live  in  publick,  it  is  desirable 
that  he  should  appear  every  day,  when  he  is  in 
company  at  all,  very  much  as  he  ought  to  ap- 
pear on  the  sabbath.  Let  your  dress,  theii,  be 
always  simple,  unostentatious  and  economical ; 
but  let  it  not  be  slove  dy.  Even  if  it  be  coarse, 
and  \ou  cannot  afford  to  h;ive  it  otherwise; 
still  let  it  be  fr  e  from  all  disgusting  defilement. 
Imagine  not  that  any  ilegree  of  piety,  or  talents 
will  atone  for  total  negligence  of  this  matter. 
Be  assur  d  that,  any  man  wlu)  is  filthy,  or  even 
slov'.nly  in  his  person,  however  striking  may 
be  h-s  accomplishments  in  other  respects,  will 
find  his  character  and  influence  depressed  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  evil  pre- 
vails. Such  a  fault  never  did,  and  never  will 
exist,  in  any  case,  with  entire  impunity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  spend  a  part  of 
almost  every  day,  if  not  in  p'lbiick,  at  least  in 
social  intef course:  and  he  knows  not  at  what 
hour  he  may  be  called  upon  to  converse  with 
the  most  polished  and  ceremoni  us  of  his  pa- 
rishioners or  neighbours.  Now,  in  conversing 
with  such  individuals,  it  is  surely  desirable  that 
there  be  nothing  in  his  person  calculated  to  re- 
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pel  them,  or  to  diminish  his  influence  over 
♦hem  :  notliing  arlapted  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
filthiness  or  vulgarity  ;  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  ffverse.  1  am  decisively  of  th  •  opinion, 
th.erefore,  that  some  clergymen,  who  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  otherwise,  have  been  entirely 
too  negligent  of  this  matter,  in  app*'  iriui^  in 
publick.  I  w:is  01  ce  acquainted  with  a  minis- 
ter of  cur  church,  who  was  not  only  in  very 
comfortf^ble  circumsia  ces,  but  rather  entitled 
to  be  called  rich  :  who  uas  !so  culpably  negli- 
gent of  his  dress,  and,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
app.  ared  in  habiliments  so  unworthy  of  his 
character,  that  a  pious  lady  was  on  the  point  of 
procuring  a  suit  of  clotlies  for  liim,  when  she 
learned,  to  her  surprise,  that  he  wa-;  not  poor, 
and  that  he  v\onld  certainly  be  ottended  by  an 
offer  of  such  charity.  He  was  an  uncommonly 
pious,  active  minister  ;  but  he  had,  as  to  the 
point  of  slovenliness  in  dress,  a  constiiutional 
infirmity;  which,  you  can  readily  perceive, 
might  have  driivvn  boih  himself  and  otheis  into 
a   very  emharrassi-.'g  situation 

I  trust  you  v\  ill  esideavour  to  gu^ird  against 
any  kind  of  exctss  on  this  su'ject.  Oo  the  one 
hand,  to  see  a  i,iiinister  ol  the  gospel  fi-aca  ,  or 
addicitd  to  the  love  of  splendour  or  fi  ery  in 
dress  ;  to  see,  in  a  word,  any  thing  about  his 
person  which  discovers  a  special  attention  to 
fashion  or  ornament  in  clothing,  or  a  peculiar 
4    A 
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desire  to  makp  a  good  appearance  in  this  re- 
spect, is  certainly  unworthy  of  his  character. 
But,  on  the  other  hnnd,  to  see  such  a  dejj;ree  of 
negliji^ence  in  reference  to  this  mattr  as  is  in- 
consistent with  cleanliness,  and  with  a  decent 
resp^  ct  f^)r  those  with  whom  he  associates,  is 
equally  disreput;;b'e,  and  quite  as  unfriendly  to 
his  usi'fulness.  Why  should  an  enlightened, 
pruj'eat  man  allow  himself  to  run  into  either 
extreme? 

2.  If  you  should  ever  have  A  family,  the 

DRF.SS  OP  TH  SE  \VH()  BELONG  TO  IT,  WILL 
BE     WORTHY     OF      YwUR     PARTICULAR      ATTEN> 

T!wN.  I  have  already  aaverted  to  this  subject 
in  the  last  Letter.  But  a  few  additional  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  it,  in  tliis  connexion, 
may  not  be  entirely  superfluous.  Not  only 
ought  the  /emr//e  p'lrt  of  a  cler^js  man's  family 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  looks  like  devotedness 
to  fashionable  dress  ;  ever}'  thing  dazzling,  or 
"  dashing,"  as  the  poj)ular  style  is  ;  but  no  such 
foliy  ought  to  appear,  as  far  as  it  can  he  avoid- 
ed, in  the  dress  of  any  of  his  household.  A  dis- 
position to  load  even  his  youngest  children  with 
tawdry  or  useless  ornament,  ought  not  to  be 
indulged.  To  make  them  coiaspicuous  by  i^ed 
shoes,  waving  plumes^  and  expensive,  showy 
decollations,  of  any  kind,  may  gratify  parental 
vanity  ;  but  cannot  minister  to  tiie  rational 
comfort  of  either  parents  or  children  j  and  may 
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make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  plain 
or  poor  parishioners  which  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing desirable.  Besides  ;«  the  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  excessive  gayety  and  ornament  of 
dress,  is  so  general,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  source 
of  so  much  evil,  as  remarked  in  a  former  Let- 
ter, that  a  minister  of  religion  ought  studiously 
to  set  an  example  of  plainness  and  simplicity 
in  this  respect,  in  all  to  whom  his  influence  ex- 
tends, for  I  he  purpose  of  promoting  a  siuiilar 
habit  inothc'  .  And  the  more  able  he  is,  on 
the  score  of  expense,  to  indulge  the  i  iClinations 
of  his  family,  the  more  useful  will  his  example 
be  likely  to  prove. 

3.   If  you  live  to  have  a  house  of  your  own, 

LET  YOUR  FURMTUJtE,  AND  ALL  YOUR  EQUI- 
PAGE   BE    OP     THE      PLAIN     AND     SI3IPLE     KIND. 

Most  of  the  considerations  urged  in  the  prece- 
ding paragraph,  apply  here  with  equal  force. 
There  is  so  strong  a  tendency,  in  many  persons 
■who  can  ill  afiord  it,  to  lavish  expense  on  splen- 
did furniture,  and  fashionable  equipage  of  every 
kind  ;  that  every  well-wisher  to  the  cause  of 
good  morals,  to  say  nothing  of  religion,  ought 
to  throw  the  vviioie  weigiit  of  his  character  into 
the  scale  of  the  strictest  moderation.  Even  if 
you  should  be  able,  without  inconvenience,  to 
indulge  the  most  refined  taste  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  by  all  means  forbear  to  do  it.  Let 
h  be  seen  that  your  heart  is  not  set  on  such  ob- 
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jects ;  that  you  deliberately  prefer  simplicity 
and  plainness  ;  and  that  you  conscientiously 
choose  to  devote  the  money  which  might  have 
been  spent  in  splendid,  but  useless  decoration, 
to  the  support  of  the  infinitely  more  important 
interests  of  humanity  anc'  religion. 

For  example  ;  if  you  shouM  feel  yourself  able 
to  keep  any  kind  of  carriage^  al'vays  p-refer  a 
plain  to  an  elegant  or  showy  one.  In  purchas- 
ing horses^  recollect  th.  t  sound,  suKsianiial,  de- 
cent looking  animals,  are  more  suitable  for  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  than  those  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  ;  which  must,  of 
course,  be  much  more  costly,  without  being 
really  more  useful;  and  in  the  uj;e  of  uhich 
his  parishioners  would  often  be  tempted  to 
remark,  that  their  minister  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  fine  horses.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  every  article  of  personal  or  domestick  accom- 
modation. ]Make  a  point  of  n«?ver  expending  a 
cent  for  show,  or  mere  useless  decoration  ;  but 
all  for  solid  utility  and  convenience.  Nay,  of 
two  articles  of  exactly  the  same  utility  and 
price,  always  prefer  that  which  is  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious, to  that  which  is  highly  ornament- 
ed, merely  because  it  is  plain.  I  have  never 
known  a  clergyman  to  deviate  materially  from 
this  plan  of  living  ; — to  affect  splendour  ; — to 
launch  out  into  a  system  of  dazzling  expendi- 
ture, calculated  to  excite  the  envy,  Or  the  admi- 
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ration  of  a  staring  multitude,  without  seriously 
depressing  both  his  reputation  and  his  useful- 
ness among  all  reflecting  people.  Indeed  t« 
see  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ambitious  of  finery, 
and  carried  away  with  baubles  and  show,  is  re- 
volting e\en  to  the  devotres  of  the  world  them- 
selves, who  see  at  once  how  inconsistent  it  is 
wilh  his  sacred  profession. 

4.  Never  allow  yourself  to  live  beyond 
rouii  iN(]0ME,  He  who  does  this,  must  either 
contract  debts  without  a  rational  prospect  of 
paying  them  ;  or  he  must  expect  to  have  them 
discharged  by  the  hand  of  charity  ;  either  of 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  character. 
However  scanty,  thtrefore,  your  income  may 
be,  rigidly  reduce  y  )Ur  expenditure  within  its 
limits.  It  is  not  disreputable  to  be  poor  ;  but 
it  is  highly  disreputable  to  be  prodigal  of  other 
people's  money.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  that 
few  things  can  more  fldgrantly  evince  the  want 
of  principle,  than  living  luxurious;y  on  property 
not  our  own.  A  writer  in  the  Ciiristian  Ob- 
server (Vol.  xxii.  p.  55i)  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  in  the  following  language,  which 
does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  too  strong  "  A 
clergyman  ovtrwhelmcd  v\ith  debts  to  his  pa- 
rishioners, whether  his  debts  arise  from  vanity, 
or  from  improvidence,  loses  his  influence  over 
their  minds  ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  be  not  als» 
guilty,  as   too   many  persons  who   heedlessh^ 
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plunge  into  debt,  are,  of  artifices,  evasions,  and 
perhaps  worse  offences,  which  must  bring  him 
into  contempt,  and  utterly  destroy  the  spiritual 
effect  of  his  ministraiions.  However  rigid  the 
economy  called  for  by  a  clergyman's  circuni' 
stances,  to  that  degree  of  economy  he  is  con- 
scientiously bound  to  submit  ;  and  every  step 
beyond  ii,  except  under  inevita  le  vi^itaiions 
of  Provide  nee,  is  an  advance  towards  disgrace 
and  ruin,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister." 

5.  Manage  all  your  expenses  with  a,  wise 
ECONOMY.  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  oh 
the  word  wise.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
economy  is  a  relative  term.  That  which  might 
be  very  properly  so  termed  in  one,  would  de- 
serve the  name  of  exceptionable  parsimony  in 
another,  or  of  criminal  prodigality  in  a  third. 
Wise  economy  consists  in  maintamiug  a  just 
balance  between  that  which  we  have  to  spend, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which  we  really  need 
to  spend  on  the  other.  Pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, in  the  case  of  clergymen,  as  well  as 
others,  frequently  arise,  not  so  much  from  ge- 
neral pro(iigality,a5  from  expenditures  which  are 
not  necessary.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
kteping  yuur  expenses  within  the  limits  of  your 
income,  is,  never  to  purchase  any  thing,  how- 
ever cheap,  or  tempting  the  article  may  be,  un- 
less you  really  need  it.  He  who  rigidly  and 
prudently  adheres  to  this  rule,  will  seldom  find 
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the  stale  of  his  finances  very  seriously  deranged; 
and  will  ojenerally  have  something  to  spare  for 
tlie  calls  of  charity. 

6.   Carefully  guard  against  eveky  thin« 

APPROACHING  lO  MEAN  ESS  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  YOUR  PEC  UiMARY  AFFAIRS.  Fru- 
gality is  always,  and  in  all  persons,  a  virtue; 
but  extreme  and  unseasonable  parsimony,  is  al- 
ways censurable  and  degrading.  Rely  on  it,  a 
sordid,  niggardly  spirit  was  never  useful  to  any 
one.  Its  savings  are  pitiful  ;  its  gains  are 
mean  ;  and,  like  most  other  vices,  it  generally 
defeats  its  own  purpose  ;  inducing, perhaps,  the 
very  evil  v\  hich  it  aims  to  avoid.  Many  a  man 
by  low  and  unmanly  attempts  to  save,  has  been 
plunged  into  unexpected  and  heavy  expenses. 
Never  resort  to  any  means  of  making  money,  in- 
consistent with  the  dijjnits  ot  the  clerical  office, 
or  wiuch  you  w^ould  feel  reluctuit  to  have  uni- 
versally known.  I  have  heard  of  cltrgymen 
who,  for  the  sake  of  some  petty  gains,  carried 
on,  privately,  a  disreputable  little  trade  in  ar- 
ticles of  daily  consumption,  by  pursuing  which^ 
with  extreme  exactness  and  parsimony,  they 
were  enabled  to  make  a  few  cents  each  day. 
But  it  always  depressed,  and  in  some  instances, 
totally  ruined  their  character  as  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. 

7.     Conscientiously    avoid    evert    thiw* 

CROOKED,    OR     EVEN     QUESTIONABLE,    IN   TOUR 

4  B  3 
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PECtTNiARr  TRANSACTIONS.     It  is  not  cnough 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel   sacredly  guard 
against    every    thing    in    his    dealings   really 
fraudulent,  and   of  which  the  laws  of  the  land 
can  take  hold.      He  is  here,  as  in  all  ot:  er  con- 
cerns, to  shun  every  approach  to  that  which  is 
incorrect,  or  even  to  that  of  the  correctness  of 
which  there  can  be  the  least   reasonable  doubt. 
If  there  be  any  sj)ecula'ion  or  purchase,  of   the 
perfect  fairness  of  wdiich  theie  is  a  popular  ques* 
tion,  however  strong  may  be  your  own  convic- 
tion of  its  fairness,   have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
To  go  forward  in  such  an  enterprise  may  be  in- 
jurious ;    but   to   withdraw  from   it  entirely  is 
alw^ays  safe.     Whatever  may  be   your  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  usury ^  either  as 
to  the  Bible  meaning  of  the   term,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  human  laws  in  reference  to  it,  nev'  r  al- 
low yourself  to  engage  in  any  transaction  which, 
either  immediately  or  remotel}?,  bears  the  least 
alliance  to  the  usurious  character.    In  short,  ne- 
ver permit  yourself  to  be  concerned  in  any  pe- 
cuniary affair,   which,   if,    by  any    unforeseen 
occurrence,    it  should  hereafier  be  dragged   be- 
fore the  publick,  could  possibly  implicate  either 
your  probity  or  honour   in   the  minds    of   the 
most  scrupulous.     Remember  that,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,    it    is  infinitely    better   to  suffer 
wrong,    than    to   do   wrong ;    and    that  many 
things   which  w^ould  not  be  at  all  noticed  in 
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another  man,  may,  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
be  considered  as  far  from  reputable. 

8.  1'h  re  are  some  advantag^es  in  KEEriNG  A 

REGULAR    ACCOUNT     OF     YOUK     EXPENDITURES. 

You  must  by  no  m^ans  suppose^  that  this  prac- 
tice is  coi  fined  to  men  of  a  parsimonious  spirit. 
Some  of  the  most  judicious,  anil  even  liberal 
managers  of  their  ptcuniary  affairs  that  I  have 
ever  knr.wn,  were  in  the  constam  habit  of  keep- 
ing such  an  accoimt.  The  purposes  which  it 
may  answer,  are  vari  uis,  and  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  re2;ard.  It  will  be  likely  very  mate- 
rially to  promote  a  general  spirit  of  system  and 
order  in  your  finances.  It  may  not  only  serve 
as  a  salutury  check  on  unnecessary  expenses; 
but  it  may  enable  you  to  solve  many  important 
questions  respecting  the  cost  of  living  ;  and  it 
ma\  form  a  record  of  no  small  value,  b-.th  as  a 
matter  of  ciriosiiy,  ai;d  ol  instruction,  in  sub- 
sequen  years  of  your  life.  Sncii  a  record  has 
ofteji  furiiish^'d  the  means  of  ascertaining  dates, 
and  important  tads  to  an  extent  not  at  all  con- 
templated at  the  lime  of  its  formation.  A  man, 
therefore,  of  habitual  order  in  his  affairs,  ought 
to  be  able  to  say,  how  much  lie  receives,  and 
how  much  he  expends,  in  every  year  of  his  life  ; 
and  what  are  the  date  and  amount  of  every  im- 
portant purchase  that  he  makes. 

9.   Set  a  good  example  to  your  parishioners, 
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and   to   all  around   you,  in   contributing  t© 

CHARITABLE    AND    PIOUS     OI'.JEC  I  S.         YoU     will 

often  have  occasion,  both  in  publick  and  pri- 
vate, to  inculcate  on  others  the  exercise  of 
christian  liberality.  Indeed  I  have  frequently 
thought  t.^at  attention  to  this  duly  was  not 
urged  by  ministers,  ei'her  from  the  pulpit,  or 
in  private  as  mucli,  by  any  nieans,  as  its  im- 
portance demands.  But  what  will  be  the  ap- 
pearance, if,  while  you  strongly  recommend 
this  duty  in  words,  you  set  no  example  of  the 
discharge  of  it  in  your  habits?  It  is  true,  min- 
isters can  seldom  give  much  to  charitable  and 
pious  objects.  Of  silver  and  gold  they  com- 
monly have  but  little  to  bestow  on  any  thing 
beyond  the  daily  provision  of  food  and  raiment. 
But  if  they  exercise  a  just  economy,  they  may 
and  will  have  a  little.  And  if  that  litile  be 
suitably  divided,  and  cheerfully  bestowed  ;  if 
you  show  a  readiness,  to  the  utmost  of  year 
abili',y,  and  beyond  your  ability,  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kin,ij;dom, 
you  will  giv^  one  of  the  best  possible  evidences 
of  your  sincerity  an<l  z^al 

10.  Do  not  indi'lge  A  habit  of  undue  so- 
licitude, AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  FREQUENT 
COMPLAINT,  RESPECTING  YOUR  TEMPORAL  SUP- 
PORT. Where  there  is  either  an  inordinate 
love  of  property,   or  a  querulous  temper,  the 
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subjects  of  salary,  perquisites,  &c.,  will  be  apt 
to  en2;age  more  attention,  and  to  be  more  fre- 
qutntly  tlie  topicks  of  conversation,  than  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospt'l  ougiit  ever  to  allow  them  to 
be.  N(  ver  conxerse  on  suljjects  of  this  kind, 
unl^s-  it  beco'j.e'-  ahsokitely  necessary  ;  and 
then  h  t  it  be  done  spaiin«jly,  and  with  a  few 
confide  n.iii  friends  only.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  duelling  much  on  his  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, in  iiitero  urse  witti  his  parishioners,  ne- 
ver proinottd  the  real  b^  nefit  of  a  clergyman, 
either  as  to  h.s/??/rye,  or  his  reputation.  All 
that  can  be  done,  to  any  advantage,  in  provid- 
ing (or  the  temp  tral  comfort  of  a  pastor,  may, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  commonly  done,  quite  as 
effeciually,  by  dr(;pping  a  hint,  now  and  then, 
to  a  discn.'et  friend,  and  much  more  to  the  hon- 
our of  religion,  than  by  the  most  unceasing 
complaints,  and  the  most  importunate  solicita- 
ti  -ns. 

11  Be  not  in  the  habit  of  proposing  to  your 
congregation  to  mak^  subscriptions  or  do- 
nations    FOR     YOUii     support,     BLSIDi^S     YOUR 

SALARY  Some  distinguished  ministers,  both 
in  Europe  and  Jiinerica,  who  had  liberal  sala- 
ries, have  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  this  i  dis- 
cretion. Eiihe  iniprovidentjy  falling  in  debt, 
or  being  called  to  meet  some  ex;raordinary  ex- 
penditure, tiiey  openly  solicited,  or  indirectly 
encouraged  one  priva;e  subscription  after  ano- 
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Uier  for  their  own  relief.  This  is  seldom  ex- 
pedient, and  often  it  is  exceedingly  injurious. 
Where  any  thing  of  tbi?  kind,  on  a  special  oc- 
casion, one  in  a  minister's  life,  is  spontaneous- 
ly, and  without  his  knov\ltdge,  S' t  on  foot  hy 
a  few  friends,  and  carried  ijito  execution  with  a 
delicate  privacy,  it  may  be  aceej)t(  d  without 
any  iiijuriuus  consequences.  But  if  he  solicit 
it  ;  or  if  it  be  repeated  from  lime  to  time,  it 
cannot  fail,  insensibly,  to  depress  his  standing 
with  his  people.  It  brings  him  before  their 
view  too  much  in  the  character  of  a  piuper; 
and  if  he  be  presented  to  them  in  this  character 
again  and  again,  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  said  or  done  to  the  contrary,  he  will  occupy 
a  less  respectable  place  in  their  feelings.  No 
man  who  ministers  at  ti^e  aliar,  ought  ever  to 
consider  a  decent  support,  imparted  by  those 
whom  he  serves,  as  charily.  It  is  nothing  but 
his  due.  And  yet,  ihere  is  a  certain  spirit  of 
indipendence  which  his  own  reputation,  and 
the  honour  of  religon,  equallj  call  upon  him  to 
maintait).  'I'lje  eharacier  uf  an  habiiual  b.  ggar 
for  iiimself,  is  a  miserable  ot.e  for  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

\2.   Neveii  leave  a  congregation  on  ac- 
cotfnt  of  the  smallness    of  your  salary, 
IF  YOU  CAN  POSSIBLY  AVOID   IT.     Every  min- 
ister ought  to  expect  from  his  people  a  comfort- 
able support.     Not  that  which  will  enable  him 
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to  live  in  luxury  ;  but  wliich  will  place  him 
above  want ;  and  deliver  him  from  those  per- 
plexing cares,  which  a  very  inconvenient  scan- 
tiness of  provision  cannot  fail  to  produce.  If 
your  congreg;ation  should  be  entirely  cihle  to 
give  you  such  a  support  as  I  have  described, 
and  yet  decline  or  ne2;lect  to  do  it,  you  ought 
to  take  the  earliest  favourable  opp  rtunity  to 
leave  them.  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat.  And  where,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
is  withheld,  those  who  are  capable  of  deliber- 
ately withholding  it,  ought  to  feel  tlie  conse- 
quences of  their  unchristian  parsimony.  There 
is  neither  justice  nor  charity  in  remaining  with 
a  people  who  will  permit  a  faithful  minister  to 
starve,  while  they  are  abundantly  able  to  "  min- 
ister to  his  necessities." 

But  if  you  should  ever  be  connected  with  a 
small  and  poor  congregation  ;  a  society  of  an 
attentive  and  nffectionate  character  ;  earnestly 
desirou"  of  furnishing  you  with  a  comfortable 
support,  but  really  unable  to  afford  it ;  be  not 
ready  to  leave  such  a  people.  Nay,  if  you 
are  happy  and  useful  among  them,  never  think 
of  deserting  them  on  account  ot  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, as  long  as  you  can  avoid  it.  Re- 
main with  them  ;  cherish  them ;  and  rather 
beg  for  them,  than  of  them.  This  is  almost 
the  only  case  in  which  I  would  advise  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  to  resort,  for  a  part  of  his 
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time,  to  some  secular  employment,  which 
might  supply  the  deficiency  oi  an  inadequate 
salary,  and  enable  him  to  remain  where  he 
otherwise  could  n  >t  live,  among  a  wilJin^i;  but 
poor  people.  Stay  with  such  a  people  as  long 
as  God,  in  his  Providence,  renders  it  pmctica- 
ble  ;  be  willing  to  deny  and  exerl  y  urseif  for 
their  benefit  ;  and  let  your  removal  from  them 
to  accept  of  a  better  support,  be  your  last  re- 
sort. 

13.  If  you  should  ever  be  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  any  secular  e  ployment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  a  small  sa- 
lary, LET  IT  BK  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AS  MUCH 
AS  POSSIBLE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  MINIS- 
TERIAL CHAKACTER.  Thcrp  have  been  clergy- 
men, who,  finding  their  salaries  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  decent  support  of  their  families, 
even  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  re- 
solving to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  some 
employment,  the  product  of  wldch  should  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  in  their  official  income,  have 
made  a  choice  of  emplojnnent  truly  unhappy. 
Some  have  been  either  acting  or  dormant  part- 
ners in  distilleries.  Others  have  engaged  in 
large  mercantile  business.  A  third  class,  in 
Tnanufactories.  And  a  fourth,  in  speculating 
on  notes,  bonds,  or  some  other  species  of  pro- 
perty. And  the  history  of  these  pursuits  has 
generally   been,  that,   while  a  few   have  sue- 
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ceeded,  grown  rich,  and  become  completely 
seculai  izt'd  ;  the  majority  have  been  deceived, 
ensnared,  and  plunged  into  bankru  Icy,  and 
peihapsa  total  reck  of  christian  and  ministe- 
rial charicter.  Of  the  whole  number  who  take 
this  course,  I  suspect  a  very  small  portion,  in- 
deed, attain  their  professed  object  with  cc»mfortj 
and  reputation. 

Agamst  all  such  plans  and  employments, 
therefore,  I  would  warn  you.  if  your  object 
should  honestly  be,  what  is  commonly,  in  such 
cases,  professed,  viz.  not  by  any  means  to 
grow  rich  ;  but  merely  to  make  such  a  mo- 
derate addition  to  your  scanty  income,  as  may 
enable  you  birely  to  support  your  family  with 
comfort ;  then  choose,  as  an  auxiliary,  some 
employment,  which  will  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  your  ministry  ;  which  will  fend 
as  little  as  may  be  to  impart  a  worldly  influ  nee 
to  your  mind  ;  and  which  may  coincide,  in  a 
considerable  rle5z;ree,withyour  ministerial  duties. 
Such  an  eniidoyment  is  the  education  of 
youth  Such  an  employment,  also,  is  the 
editing  and  sale  oi  jnous  books.  These  ob- 
jects of  attention  are  so  far  from  being  hostile 
to  moral  and  even  evangelical  duty,  that  they 
fall  in  with  it  entirely,  and  may  be  rendered 
essentially  subservient  to  tiie  great  end  of  all 
ministerial  labour.  They  have,  also,  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  lliat  the  gains  which  they 
4   c 
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yield  are  commonly  small  and  regular,  and  are, 
of  course,  not  so  apt  to  betray  the  mind  into  a 
deeply  secular  spirit.  N(^xt  to  the  employ- 
ments which  I  have  mentioned,  perhaps  that  of 
conducting  a  small  and  compact  farm  may 
fall  in  more  ha])pily  than  most  others  with  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

14.  If  you  should  be  enabled  to  lay  up  any 
portion  of  property,  for  the  comfort  of  your 
family,   nevkr  allow    it    to  engross  youu 

THOUGHTS,  OR  rO  EE  THE  FREQUENT  hlllJJECT 
OF     YOUR     CONVERSATI  )N     IN     COMPANY.        He 

who  has  commenced,  on  ever  so  small  a  scale, 
the  work  of  accumulating  property,  and  who 
has  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  invest  his 
savings,  in  s  )me  productive  manner,  is  often 
tempted  'o  converse  on  the  subject  with  undue 
frequency  and  solicitude,  u'hen  he  falls  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  are  considered  as  well 
versed  in  financial  concerns.  And  in  a  coun- 
try of  active  commirrcial  character,  he  will 
meet  with  such  company  so  frequently,  that  he 
will  be  tempted  almost  every  day  to  converse 
on  this  subject.  Thus  his  own  mind  will  be 
apt  to  become  more  and  more  Occupied  and  en- 
snared u  ith  secular  conc<  rns,  a;:d  he  will  betray 
the  unhappy  fact  to  those  around  him,  to  the 
dishonour  of  his  holy  vocation. 

Do  not  allow  yourself,  then,  in  company,  to 
talk  frequently  or  freely  on  the/;r/ce  of  stocJcf^ 
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— the  rise,  fall,  and  prospects  of  monied  in- 
stitutions— the  most  popular  and  eligible  m-" 
vestments,  &c.  &c.  If  any  thing  on  these 
subjects  worthy  of  noticf  be  uttered  in  your 
presence,  you  may  q'jietiy  listen  to  it,  with- 
out entering  deeply  into  the  conversaiion  as 
a  matter  of  personal  interest.  If  you  need 
information  to  enable  you  to  act,  seek  it  pri- 
vately from  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
inform  you,  and  most  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence. But  do  not  exhibit  yourself  as  the  zea- 
lous devotee  of  such  things.  Few  habits,  not 
openly  criminal,  are  more  revolting,  than  to 
hear  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  mixed  com- 
panies, talking  like  a  ba  ik  director,  or  stock- 
jobber. It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  life  to  turn  off  the  minds  of  men  from 
inordinate  attention  to  these  transient  posses- 
sions, and  to  endeavour  to  fasten  them  on  high- 
er and  better  treasures. 

15.  If  you  should  possess  any  property, 
guard  against  investmg  it  in  such  a  maiiner  as 
will  be  likely  to  implic\te  you  in  vREQUr.NT 

LITIGATION,  AND  TOMPEL  YOU  FllEQU  N  <  LY 
TO     RESORT     TO      LEG  VL     COEKCION.         This      is 

highly  undesirable  to  any  man  ;  but  to  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  on 
the  score  of  reputation.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  to  invest  their  property  in  notes,  in 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  in  various  forms  of 
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private  security.  This  plan  may  answer  very 
well  for  him  whose  disposition  and  character 
permit  him  frequently  to  cantenl,  and  lo  resort 
to  legal  measures  ;  but  is  by  no  means  suitable 
for  one  who  can  hardly  take  the  proper  steps, 
in  the  plainest  «^ast,  to  obiain  his  ju4  due, 
without  subjrctinij;  himselt  to  invidious  re- 
mark, and  friim  no  quarter  more  comnit'nly  or 
severely  than  from  those  wori  iiy  men,  who 
are  themselves,  every  day,  plunged  ami  steep- 
ed in  such  proceedings.  Men  in  other  stations, 
of  the  best  character,  may  sue  tiieir  debtors, 
may  foreclose  mortgages,  and  get  what  is 
rightly  their  own,  without  iiijury  to  their  re- 
putation. But  a  clergyman  cannot  He  is  ex- 
pected to  bear  with  endless  delays  ;  to  forgive 
debts,  where  it  is  not  entirely  convenient  to 
pay  them  ;  and  to  surrender  claims  where  the 
richest  man  in  the  land  would  not  be  exj)ected 
to  do  it.  On  all  thescj  accounts,  and  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  be  not  fund  of  in- 
vesting property  in  any  kind  of  private  securi- 
ties, unless  they  be  of  a  peculiar  y  firm  and 
eligible  kind.  Publick  stocKS,  of  the  most  se- 
cure character,  are  greatly  preltrable  ;  because 
the  interest  on  them  is  paid  the  moment  it  is 
due,  without  dunning  or  trouble  ;  because 
they  may  be  turned  into  cash  at  any  hour  ;  and 
because  neither  holding  nor  selling  them  is 
likely  to  dra^  their  owner   betore  itit;  puoiick 
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view  in  a  commercial  attitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  be  not  fond  of  investino;  property  in 
small  tenements,  the  renting;  of  which  will  be 
apt  to  bring  you  in  constant  collision  with  ten- 
ants, who,  more  than  half  the  time,  will  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  you  your  rent. 
Such  property,  you  will  always  find  to  give 
you  much  trouble,  and  yield  you  little  profit. 
Whereas  the  true  policy  of  every  minister  of 
the  gospel  is,  to  pLce  all  his  prop*  rty,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  such  a  situation,  as  will  give 
him  the  least  possible  trouble,  or  even  care,  oc- 
cupy as  Utile  as  may  be  of  his  time,  and  render 
his  moderate  profits  regular  and  certain. 

IG.    Finally;    guard    wih   the    utmost 

VIGILANCE,    AGAINST  THE    EM;K0ACHME>TS    OF 

A  GhAspi  G,  MKKi  ENARY  SPIRIT.  That  a  min- 
ister should  desire  to  be  furnished  with  a  decent 
and  comfortable  support  fi^r  his  beloved  fa  pily; 
that  he  should  even  be  desirous,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  God,  to  leave  something  behind  him  to 
preserve  a  widow  and  children  from  utter  beg- 
gary, every  man  who  has  a  family,  and  domes- 
tick  feelings,  will  think  bwth  natural  and  rea- 
sonable. But  the  moment  one  who  occupies 
the  sacred  office  goes  beyond  this  moderate  and 
reasonable  wish  ;  the  moment  a  strong  and 
governing  desire  of  accumulating  property 
takes  possession  of  his  mind,  he  may  bid  adieu 
to  all  steady  ministerial  zeal,  to^all  exemplary 
4  I) 
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devotedness  to  his   Master's   work.       Preach 
with  orthodoxy,  and  some  degree  of  animation, 
he  may  ;  visit  his  parishioners,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, he  may;  but  a  devoted  labourer  in   the 
vineyard  ;    a  labourer  who  has  one   2;reat  ob- 
ject in  view, — the  extension  and  glory  of  his 
Master's  kingdom,  and  who  makes  ail  his  pur- 
suits subservient  to  that  object,  he  will  not  be. 
Few  things,   rely  upon  it,   are   more  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  piety,   and  of  ministerial  fidelity, 
than  a  spirit  of  worldly  acquisition.      It  is  just 
as  true  of  a  minister  as  of  any  other  professing 
christian, — that    **no  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters."    If  you  should  ever  be  so   unhappy  and 
criminal,  as  t    give  yourself  up  to  the  spirit  of 
worldly  gain,  it  will  eat   out  the  vitals  of  your 
comfort,   your  zeal    and   your    usefulness.      It 
will  exhibit  you,  like  Samson  to  the  Philis- 
iines^  a  poor,  enervated,  despoiled  object.     It 
is  just  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  great  ac- 
cumulator of  property,  and   at  the  same  time 
a  faithful,   devoted  minister  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
to  establish  a  fellowship  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, Christ  and  Belial. 
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Let  all  things  he  done  decently  and  in  or- 
der, \  Cor.  xiv.   40. 


MJSCELLAJ^EOUS    COUJVSELS. 


My  dear  young  Friend, 

I  CANNOT  consent  to  close  this  manual,  al- 
though, perhaps,  already  too  much  protracted, 
without  calling  your  attention  to  a  few  coun- 
sels not  included  in  any  of  the  fi>regoing  Let- 
ters. In  stating  these,  I  shall  not  be  studious 
of  any  regular  order. 

I.  Be  careful  to  form  the  habit  op  scru- 
pulous  PUXCTUALIIY    to    all    YOUR    ENGAGE- 

MEis'TS.  The  importance  of  this  habit  is  very 
great,  as  already  mentioned,  even  while  you 
are  a  student  in  the  Seminary.  But  if  you 
should  live  to  he  clothed  with  the  sacred  office, 
and  to  lorm  the  numerous  and  diversified  en- 
gagements which  will  be  likely  to  mark  evej 
week,  if  not  eveiy  day,  of  your  subsequent 
4    K 
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ceiipse,  you  will  see,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  de» 
qjree  of  importance  attached  to  this  matter,  not 
easily  calculated.  When  you  have  appointed 
a  day  and  an  hour  for  the  performance  uf  any 
duty,  or  to  meet  other  persons  on  business,  you 
have  made  a  contract^  which  cannot  be  inno- 
cently broken,  unless  the  Provi<  ence  of  God 
render  the  fulfilment  of  it  impossible  Every 
time  you  are  guilty  uf  such  violation,  ^ou  may 
greatly  incommode,  and  even  serii*usly  injure, 
one  or  more  individual,  and  sonRtimes  many 
individuals,  by  comp  Uing  them  to  waste  pre- 
cious time  in  waiting  for  you.  What  right 
have  you  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  not  as  real  a  rob- 
bery as  taking  a  purse  ?  How  men  professing  to 
be  conscientious,  and  to  have  any  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  time,  can  allow  themselves  to 
act  thus,  I  have  alwaj^s  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. There  is  a  degree  of  complicated  mis- 
chief about  it,  which,  whatever  others  may  do, 
clergymen  ought  certainly  to  abhor.  Let  me 
entreat  you  whether  you  regard  your  duty 
or  your  reputation  ;  your  own  time,  or  the 
time  of  others  ; — to  be  rigorously  punctual  to 
every  appointment.  Estab  ish  a  character  for 
punctuality,  and  you  w^ill  find  the  great  advan- 
tage of  it,  not  only  in  obtaining  the  confidence 
of  those  with  w^hom  you  may  be  called  to  trans- 
act business  ;  but  also  in  promoting  a  similar 
habit  among  those  with  whom  you  associate. 
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i<ike  other  virtues,  the  one  of  which  I  speak 
propagates  itself ;  and  is,  eminently,  its  own 
reward. 

2.    You  will  never  acco-nplish  much,  either 
in    study    or  in    action,    without    a    large 

SHARE      OF     WHAT    MAY     BE    CALLKI)     DECISION 

OF  CHARACTi  R.  By  this  quality,  I  mean, 
that  bold,  steady,  persevering;  firmness  of 
purp  jse,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  which  stand 
opposed  to  timidity,  indolence  and  irresolu- 
tion : — that  unwavering  confidence  in  the  rec- 
titude and  importance  of  his  pursuit,  which 
prompts  a  man  to  press  forward  in  it,  with  a 
constancy  which  nothing  can  shake  ;  with  a 
courage,  which  nolhing  can  intimidate ;  and 
with  a  resolution  which  nothing  can  divert. 
This  decision  of  character  appeared,  pre-em- 
inently, in  Luther^  in  Calvin,  in  Wesley,  in 
Whitefield,  in  Howard,  and  in  many  other 
men,  whose  history  and  services  will  readily 
occur  to  your  recollection.  It  led  them  to  sur- 
mount opposition,  to  bnve  dangers,  to  under- 
go the  most  indefatigable  labour,  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  nith  punctualit}^,  whatever  it 
might  cost  them  to  do  so,  and  to  pursue  the 
object  which  conscience  told  them  was  right, 
without  hesitation,  and  without  turning  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  until  it  was  attained. 

There  is  nothing  which  a  publick  man  needs 
-more  than  a  large  portion  ef  this   spirit,   im- 
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pelled  and  regulated  by  christian  principle.  If 
he  be  feeble  and  wavering  in  his  purposes;  in- 
constant in  his  pursuits;  easily  discouraged, 
and  diverted  from  them  ;  and  frequently  per- 
suaded to  abandon  undertakings  ardently  be- 
gun, and  to  enter  on  others,  only  to  abandon 
them  in  like  manner  ; — he  may  make  many 
promises,  and  much  noise  ;  but  lie  will  do  lit" 
tie.  He  will  never  be  ready  for  his  work  ; 
never  punctual  to  his  appointments  ;  never  ei- 
ther energetick  or  persevering  in  his  exertions. 
If  you  are  willing  to  be  such  a  man,  I  altoge- 
ther mistake  your  character.  Yet  thousands 
really  bear  this  stamp,  who  are  far  from  in- 
tending it.  If  you  wish  to  do  much  for  the 
church,  and  for  your  generation,  be  not  ob- 
stinate, but  be  firm  ;  be  not  blustering,  but 
systematick,  decisive,  and  persevering.  Be 
deliberate  and  wise  in  resolvmg  ;  but  deter- 
mined, unyielding,  and  indefatigable  in  execu- 
tion. Do  not  let  every  idle  individual,  or  eve- 
ry trivial  difficulty,  break  in  upon  your  plans, 
or  frilttr  away  your  liine.  Remember  that 
your  time  is  short ;  your  work  great  ;  the  ne- 
cessities of  immortul  souls  unspeakably  urgent; 
and  the  judgm^  nt  seat  of  Christ  immediately 
in  prospect.  If  you  really  act  in  the  spirit  of 
these  considerations,  you  will  accomplish  more 
in  a  month,  than  a  timid,  pliant,  irres^ute,  pro- 
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crastiQatiiigman,  however  pious,  in  six  moaths, 
or  a  year. 

3.  IVIaintain  the  constant  and  persever- 
ing HABIT  OP  EARLY  RISING.  This  habit  is 
conducive,  to  an  extent  which  few  appear  to 
be  aware  of,  to  the  health  and  activity,  both  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  often 
obsurved,  that  those  who  were  remarkable  for 
health  and  long  life, have  been  almost  always  ear- 
ly risers.  A  disposition  to  lie  long  in  bed  in  the 
morning,is  at  once,a  symptom  and  a  eau>e,of  fee- 
ble digestion,  of  nervous  debility,  and  of  general 
languor.  Whereas  early  rising  is  commonly 
connected  with  sound  sleep  ;  with  elasticity  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  with  habils  of  activity, 
which  are  greatly  conducive  both  to  health 
and  comfort.  Nor  is  this  practice  less  condu- 
cive to  success  in  mental  improvement.  It  not 
only  tends  to  give  a  daily  spring  to  the  mind, 
but  also  to  make  a  very  important  addition  to 
your  studying  hours.  He  who  is  called  to  en- 
gage in  much  mental  exertion,  and  is,  at  tlie 
same  time,  liable  to  many  interruptions,  ought 
to  make  a  point  of  securing  several  hours  of 
unbroken  study,  before  h;^  will  be  liable  to  the 
calls  of  the  earliest  visitant.  Often  as  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  Dr.  Doddridge  has  been 
repeated,  I  cannot  forbear  once  more  to  trans- 
cribe it.  ^^  I  will  here  record,'*  says  he,  **  the 
observation  which  I  have  found  of  great  ase 
4  E  2 
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to  myself,  and  to  which  I  may  say,  that  the 
production  of  this  work,  and  most  of  my  other 
writings  is  owina; ;  viz.  that  the  difference  be- 
tween rising  at  Jive  and  at  seven  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  for  a  space  of  forty  years,  sup- 
posing a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at 
night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
ten  years  to  a  man's  life,  of  which  (supposing 
the  two  hours  in  question  to  be  spent)  eight 
hours  every  day  should  be  employed  in  study 
and  devotion."  Let  me  exhort  you,  therefore? 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  rise  earl}-;  in  winter 
before  it  is  light,  and  in  summer  with  the  sun. 
In  cold  weather,  kindle  your  own  fire  ;  and  in 
warm,  walk  out,  work  in  your  garden  ;  or  in 
some  other  situation,  exercise  your  limbs,  and 
inhale  the  fresh  air.  Before  you  take  your 
breakfast,  you  ought  always  to  have  spent,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  one  to 
two  hours  in  devotion,  in  study,  and  in  some 
active  recreation   in  the  open  air. 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  a  faithful  adherence 
to  this  course,  though  at  first  irksome,  will  be,  in 
the  end,  pleasant ;  will  be  conducive  to  good 
health,  and  good  spirits  ;  and  will  enable  you  to 
accomplish  far  more  of  your  appropriate  work 
than  can  ever  be  accomplished  by  the  tardy  ri- 
ser, who  finds  himself,  the  whole  day,  run- 
ning and  struggling,  in  vain,  to  regain  the  lost 
hours  of  the  morning.     But  if  you  would  be  nn 
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early  riser,  you  must  retire  early  to  bed.  These 
are  correlative  duties  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. 

4  Few  you  no;    men  that    I  have  ever  seen, 
app-^ared   to   me  to  have  any   just  impression 

EITHER  "F  THK  IMPO  iTANCK,  OR  OF  THE 
PROPER       METHODS       OF        FRKSERVING       THEIR 

HEALTH.  My  Original  intention  was  to  devote 
a  whole  Letter  to  this  subj-  ct  :  but  finding;  the 
volume  unexpectedly  to  swell  und  r  my  hands, 
and  becoming  more  conscious,  the  longer  I  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  of  my  inability  to  do 
jus  ice  to  it  in  detail,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  few  short  paragraj)hs. 

There  are  tv\o  extremes  to  which  young  men 
are  prone  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  one 
is,  to  imagine  that  the  cita  lei  of  their  healih  is 
impregnable.  That  no  care  of  it  is  necessary. 
That  they  may  take  any  liberties  with  it,  and 
lay  any  burde'iS  upon  it  that  th  -y  please.  The 
other  is,  to  suppose  that  great  scrupulousn.^ss 
of  attention  to  this  subject  is  desirable.  That 
a  multitu  ie  of  rigid  cautions;  a  frequent  re- 
sort to  medicine  ;  guarding  against  all  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp  weather  ;  much  wra^^ping 
up,  &c.  &c.,  are  indispensable.  He  who  acts 
upon  either  of  these  plans,  will  probably  soon 
render  himself  a  miserable  invalid  for  life,  if 
he  do  not  speedily  cut  short  his  days.  Scarce- 
ly any  j'^oung  man,  who  has  led  an  active  life. 
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in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  who  com- 
mences study  with  firm  and  florid  health,  is 
aware  of  the  danger  which  he  encounters  in 
sitting  down  to  close  intellectual  application.  I 
have  known  a  constitution  the  mtist  robust,  in 
six  or  twelve  month^  after  this  change  of  habit 
was  commenced,  suddenly  give  way,  and  be- 
come utterly  broken  and  prostrated.  The 
truth  is,  the  more  active  the  previous  habits, 
and  the  more  vigorous  the  frame  of  a  youth-, 
iul  individual,  when  he  sits  down  to  close  stu- 
dy;  the  greater  need  is  there,  in  many  cases, 
for  the  exercise  of  caution,  and  for  keeping  up, 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  set  of  rules,  as  to  exercise, 
nearly  approximating  to  his  former  habits. 
The  transition  from  an  active  to  a  sedentary 
life,  must  be  made  very  gradually,  if  you 
would  make  it  safely. 

My  counsels  in  reference  to  health  shall  all 
be  summed  up  in /our  advices,  viz.  Be  strict- 
ly  temperate  wiih  regard  to  aliment.  Take 
every  day  a  large  portion  of  f^entle  exercise. 
Carefully  guard  against  all  intestinal  constipa- 
tion. And  always  avoid  too  much  warmth, 
both  in  your  clothing,  and  your  apartment, 
quite  as  vigilantly  as  you  would  too  much 
cold. 

With  regard  to  the  first ;  remember  that 
temperance  in  you,  is  a  very  different  thing 
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from  temperance  in  a  day-labourer."  The  lat- 
ter mav,  in  common,  safely,  and  even  profita- 
bly, take  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  ali- 
ment, tha*  can  be  ventured  upu-n  by  a  sedenta- 
ry man.  If  a  ijiven  portion  of  solid  food  op- 
press you,  gradually  diminish  the  quantity, 
cat'  iuhy  vvatchinjj;  th.  effect,  until  you  ascer- 
tain theq  aniiiv  v\hich.is  best  suited  (o  your 
constitntion,  and  aft  r  v%hich  you  feel  most 
stronsf,  active,  audi  comfortable,  b  tth  in  body 
and  mind.  It  is  plain  that  this  matter  can  be 
reofulated  only  by  the  individual  himself;  and 
that  it  r  quires  daily  watciifulness  and  resolu- 
tion. Many  students,  I  have  no  doubt,  bring 
themselves  to  a  premature  grave,  by  over-eat- 
ing, as  effectually  as  others  by  inten.perate 
drinking.  The  rffects  of  the  former  species  of 
ex*  ess,  aie  not  quiie  so  fnanifest,  or  quite  so 
disP'  putabi'-,  as  those  of  the  latter,  but,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  they  are  r^o  less  fatal.  He 
who  is  so  iiifatu.ited  as  lo  persist  in  laking  but 
little  exercise,  ought  certainly  to  eat  but  little. 
And  he  who  takes  710  exercise,  (-ught  often  to 
ask  himself,  h(jvv  tai  that  insjiired  Scripture 
applies  to  his  case — '*  If  any  man  will  not  v\ork, 
neither  shall  he  .at,"  The  answer  of  Sir 
Charles  Scarborough,  p\)y  ulc'ian  to  Charles  II, 
to  one  of  the  courtiers  of  that  monarch,  is  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered — **  You  must  eat  less, 
or  take  more  exercise,  or  take  physick,  or  be 
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sick.'^  Recollect,  too,  that  our  religion  enjoins 
not  only  prayer^  but  fasting  also.  By  this  I 
understand  to  be  meant,  not  metaphorical  or 
moral  abstinence,  as  some  have  strang;f  ly  ima- 
gined, but  /e7er«/ abstinence  from  food.  How 
often  this  abstinence  should  take  place,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  say.  L(  t  evrry  one  judge  for  him- 
self But  that  the  frfiquent  rerurrence  of  it 
would  be  as  favourable  to  the  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  student,  as  ti-  his  spiritual  beneht,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

The  importance   of  taking  a  large  portion  of 
gentle  exercise  every  day,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated.    Every  student  who  wishes  to  preserve 
good  health    and   spirits  ought   to  be  moving 
about  in  the  open  air  from  three  to  four  hours 
daily.     You  may  live  with  less,  and,  perhaps, 
enjoy  tolerable  health.     But  if  you    v\  ish  fully 
to  possess  the   mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  of 
which  the  Latin    Poet  speaks,   rely    upon    it, 
with    most    students,     less    will    not     answer. 
Your  exercise  ought  to   be  gentle.     Some  stu- 
dents, after  exhausting  themselves  by  a  protract- 
ed season  of  severe  study,  start  I'rom  their  seats, 
issue  forth,  and  engag     in   some   vii)lent  exer- 
cise, which  throws  them  into  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration,  from   which   they  can  scarcely  emerge 
with  impunity.    In  many  cases,  they  had  m  uch 
better  have  continued   to  sit  still.     Your  exer- 
ought  to  bear  a  strict  proportion  to  your 
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constitution  and  your  habits.  Gentle  exercise 
diffused  through  fiur  hours,  is  nr.uch  better 
adapted  to  a  sedentary  man  than  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  same  amount  of  motion  within  the 
sp;?ce  of  out'  hour.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark? 
that  exercise  taken  either  immediately  before 
or  immediately  after  (a' ins;,  is  both  less  com- 
fortable, and  less  valuable,  than  if  at  least  an 
hour  of  rest  intervene.  No  prudent  traveller 
will  feed  his  lior^e  immediately  aft  r  his  arri- 
val at  the  place  of  baiting,  or,  if  he  can  avoid  it, 
put  him  on  the  road  again  as  soon  as  he  has 
swallowed  his  food.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  all  animal  nature. 

My  third  advice,  had  a  respect  to  intes- 
tinal cons  lip  at  ion.  There  can  be  no  health, 
where  this  is  suffered  long  to  continue.  And 
yet  it  is  a  point  to  which  few  inexperienced 
students  are  as  attentive  as  they  ought  to  be- 
They  either  neglect  it,  until  a  decisive  indispo- 
sition convinces  them  of  their  folly  ;  or  they 
are  very  frequently  endeavouring  to  remove  it 
by  the  use  oi  medicine.  Both  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  difficulty  are  miserably  ill-judged.  Me- 
dicine ouo:;ht  to  be  the  last  resort ;  and  is  sel- 
dom necessary  unless  where  there  has  been 
great  mismanagement.  Exercise,abstemiousne:<s, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  mild,  dietetical  aperi- 
ents, form  the  system  which  a  little  experience 
will  show  you  to  be  the  best. 
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The  temperature  of  your  room,  and  of  your 
body,  is  the  last  point  in  reference  to  heahh  to 
which  I  shall  request  your  attention.  A  stu- 
dent, whose  robustness  is  almost  always  in 
some  degree  impaired  by  sedentary  habits, 
ought  never  to  allow  himself,  if  he  can  avoid 
it,  to  be  in  the  least  degree  chilly,  when  he  is 
sitting  still.  But  it  is  quite  as  unfriendly  to 
health  to  allow  himself  to  be  over  heated,  either 
by  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  excessively  warm- 
ed, or  by  too  great  a  load  cf  clothing.  Every 
thing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
So  far  as  experience,  m  relation  to  my  oun 
case,  goes,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  exces- 
sive heat  has  been  quite  as  often,  to  me,  the 
source  of  disease,  as  excessive  cold.  He  who 
is  about  to  take  a  long  walk,  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  keeping  him- 
self warm  by  constant,  vig  >!Oi]s  motion,  ought 
just  as  carefully  to  avoid  covering  himself  with 
an  overcoat,  while  his  walk  continues,  as  he 
ought  to  be  to  avoid  sitting  in  a  cold  place,  or 
in  a  draft  of  air,  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  with- 
out it. 

You  will  gather  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  my  plan  for  preserving  health,  is  by  no 
means  that  of  tampering  with  medicines,  which 
is  much  more  likely  to  make  a  valetudinarian, 
than  a  man  of  good  health  ;  but  that  of  em- 
ploying wisely  and  vigilantly  the  art  of  /?z"ei'ew- 
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Hon,  You  have  now,  through  Divine  favour,  a 
good  constitution.  Try  to  keep  it,  by  avoiding 
every  species  of  excess,  and  by  watching  every 
approach  of  deransiement  ;  and,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  all  will  be  well. 

5.  Never  permit  yourself  to  get  into  a  whin- 

ItiG,      COMPLAINING     HABIT,      WHEN      SPKAKl     G 

OF  YOUR  BODILY  HEALTH.  You  and  I  know 
some  clergymen,  both  young  and  old,  who  iiave, 
by  some  means,  gotten  into  the  unhappy  prac- 
tise, whenever  they  are  asked,  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, how  they  do,  of  playi  g  the  invalid,  in 
rather  a  ludicrous  manner;  continually  com- 
plaining of  more  or  less  indisposition  ;  giving 
a  minute  history  of  their  little  ailments  and  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  really  appearing  to  take  a  kind 
of  comfort  from  being  listened  to  in  a  narrative 
of  their  own  sufferings.  Carefully  guard  against 
this  habit.  It  is  disgusting  in  itself;  trouble- 
some, and,  in  no  respt  ct  attractive,  to  your 
fri<  nds  ;  calculated  to  gain  sirerigth  by  indul- 
gence ;  and,  in  the  end,  to  increase  the  real 
evils,  and  to  turn  into  real,  tlie  imao;inary  evils 
of  which  it  complains.  Unless  there  be  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  state  of  your  liealth, 
answer  all  inquiries  respecting  it  in  a  single 
sentence.  Trouble  nobody  but  your  physician 
with  a  minute  detail  of  your  pains  and  aches, 
and  infirmities  ;  not  merely  because  it  is,  to 
many,  a  revolting  story  ;  but  because,  tlie  in- 
4    F 
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fluence  of  this  habit  .on  your  own  mind,  when 
indulged  to  a  considerable  extent,  cannot  fail  of 
being  unhappy.  Talking  much  about  your 
complaints,  will  lead  you  to  ihink  much  of 
tbem  ;  and  lhinkin<j^  much  -  f  them,  will  almost 
infallibly  lead  to  an  increase  of  their  power, 
whether  real  or  imaginary;  and  finally  make 
you  a  miserable  bundle  of  complaint??  and  in- 
firmities. Cultivate  a  cheerful  temper,  and  it 
will  diffuse  a  happy  influence  over  your  whole 
character. 

6.   When  you   are  introduced  into  the  minis- 
try, endeavour  always,  throughout  life,   to  be 

ON  GOOD  TERMS  WITH  YOUR  CLP  RICAL  BRE- 
THREN. You  have  known  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians who  were  always  on  hostile  terms  with 
their  professional  brethren.  Like  Ishmael^  of 
old,  there  hands  were  against  every  one,  and 
every  one's  hanls  against  them.  But  I  presume 
you  never  knew  such  an  individual  who  was 
truly  respectable.  The  iid  ssant  disp  isition  to 
vituperate  and  repel  which  this  character  sup- 
poses, must  be  con«drred  as  indicating  either  a 
want  of  principle,  or  an  obliquity  of  temper,  of 
the  most  unhappy  kind.  Show  me  a  lawyer 
or  physicinn  who  is  for  ever  abusing  Jiis  bre- 
thren, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  unworthy  of 
their  love  or  confidence.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies, perhaps  with  peculiar  force,  to  ministers 
ot   tJie  gospel.       The  religion  which  they  teach 
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is  a  system  of  love;  and  tlie  great  cause  which 
they  profess  to  seek,  is  the  caus*^  of  Order,  union, 
happiness,  and  salvation,  temporal  and  eternal. 
Ministers,  therefore,  not  only  ought  to  he  uni- 
ted in  affection  ;  tint  jusi  so  far  a.>  they  are  hon- 
est, and  in  earn'  st  in  tlir  great  cause  which  they 
profess  to  lo\e,  they  wil/  be  so  united  As 
you  value  jour  own  peace,  comf  irl  and  useful- 
ness ;  and  as  you  wisii  well  lo  the  peace,  and 
edification  .  f  ihe  ci.urch,  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
christian  love,  and  affi  ctionate  intercourse,  nvith 
all  who  bear  the  sacred  office,  and  especially 
with  those  of  our  own  church.  Visit  them  ;  ho- 
nour them  ;  co-operate  with  them  ;  anc  put  far 
from  you  evtry  thing  which  tends  to  generate 
cohiness  or  strife  am  'Ug  them  Your  own 
happiness,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  are  more  conct  rned  in  this  thing 
than  you  are  probably  aware. 

7.  Never  allow  yourself  to  he  a  POLiTiCiAN. 
Never  atten  I  political  mee  ings  : — never  ha- 
rangue in  political  companies  : — never  sciibble 
political  paragraphs  : — nev(  r  connect  yourself 
with  political  parties  : — nay,  do  not  indulge  in 
much  political  conversation,  even  with  your 
friends.  Ministrs  of  the  gospel,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  lor  the  ministry,  have  infi- 
nitely more  important  work  to  do.  And  rely 
upon  it,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  more  of  a  politi- 
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cian  you  are,  the  less  will  be  your  comfort  and 
your  usefulness  as  an  ambassador  of  JesusChrist. 
8  Let  your  recheations  be  always  such 
AS  BECOME  YOUR  PROFESSION.  That  clerical 
men  need  recreation  as  much  as  otht^rs,  and  in 
some  respects  more,  is  t<>o  evident  to  be  denied. 
Yet  I  need  ot  say,  that  many  of  those  amuse- 
ments winch  are  considered  as  innocent  by 
worldly  people,  are  out  of  the  qu  stion  for^OM. 
Happify  our  lot  is  cast  in  an  a2;e.  and  in  a  coun- 
try, in  which  publick  sentiment  a^  well  as  the 
word  of  God  very  unequivocally  prohibits  them. 
There  is  however,  an  aniple  rang  of  choice  still 
left  for  every  reasonable  man.  All  that  be- 
come a  grave  christian,  fall  within  this  range. 
It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  the  active  dis- 
charge of  many  of  his  parochial  duties,  may  be 
rendrred  by  a  pastor,  and,  if  z-ralou^l)  engaged 
in,  will  become,  some  of  his  nv*st  precious  re- 
creations. But  more  than  this  will  be  necessa- 
ry. Ridi'g  and  wal'iiug^  of  course,  in  all 
their  varietivs,  belon«;  to  the  admissible  class. 
To  these  I  would  e-p  ciiilly  a  d  gardening ,  as 
one  of  the  most  rational,  d  ligh'ful,  and  profita- 
ble of  the  whole  list  Man  in  his  first  and  most 
perfect  state  was  placed  in  a  garden  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  men  imbibe  correct  sentiments 
and  cultivate  a  just  taste,  they  will  be  glad  to 
get  back  to  the  same  employment.     It  is  desi- 
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rable  to  every  student  to  have  some  recreation, 
which  will  not  only  be  salutary,  but  also  plea- 
sant and  attractive.  If  you  engage  with  a  mo- 
derate and  well  regulated  zeal  in  thr  culture  of 
vegetables  and  shrubbery,  you  will  not  probably 
find  them  to  draw  you  away  from  your  books  a 
single  hour  more  than  will  be  useful  to  yuur 
health.  And  if  you  desire  yuwr  gardenings  as 
well  as  your  walking  and  riding  to  be  doubly 
agreeable,  as  well  as  doubly  advantageo  s,  try 
to  gain  at  least  such  an  elemt^nt  -ry  ki)ovvle(!ge 
of  Botany  and  Mineralogy  hs  will  give  you  an 
additional  interest  in  every  plant  you  cultivate, 
and  in  every  fossil  on  which  you  tread. 

9.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  iv  a  hukrt. 
Clergymen  who  are  active  and  faithful,  have 
commonly  so  much  to  do,  that,  unless  they  are 
extremely  diligent  and  orderly  in  tiieir  affaiis, 
they  will  often  be  painfully  hurried  ;  and  that 
which  a  publick  man  does  in  a  hurry,  is  com« 
monly  ill  done.  Few  men  were  ever  more  busy 
than  the  late  Mr.  John  Wesley  ;  yet  he  signi- 
ficantly remarked,  that  <<  although  often  in 
haste,  he  was  never  in  a  hurry."  The  distinc- 
tion was  a  jufit  one.  He  had  always  a  number 
of  engagements  on  hand,  and  was  obliged  to  pass 
rapidly  from  one  to  another.  But,  amidst 
them  all,  he  maintained  that  composure  of 
mind,  which  enabled  him  to  do  each  thoroughly 
and  well.     This  is  an  important  art.     Learn  it 
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as  speedily  as  yon  can.  To  do  so  complefel)'', 
you  must  have  Mr.  Wesley^s  order,  his  indus- 
try, his  habitual  composure  of  mind,  and  his 
decision  of  character.  He  who  allows  himself 
in  lounging  and  laziness  at  one  time,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  a  hurry  at  another.  And  he 
who  has  not  ihe  strictest  order  in  his  affairs, 
must  either  be  half  his  time  distracted  with  hur- 
ry, or  leave  one  half  of  his  duty  undone. 

10.  Never  permit  yourself  to  be  concerned 
ABOIJT  POPULARITY.  Ncver  inqiiire,  nor  be 
anxious  to  hear  what  is  said  of  you.  Popularity 
seldom  fails  to  fl\  from  him  who  inordinately 
seeks  it ;  and  is  never  so  likely  to  be  att:^ined 
as  by  him  who  gives  himslf  no  concern  about 
it.  You  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  }  our 
lot  is  cast  in  a  country  in  which  we  have  no  re- 
ligious establishm -nt,  for  the  support  of  minis- 
ters iiidependently,  or  in  spite,  of  publick  opi- 
nion. But  while  this  is  a  great  blessin.^,  it  be- 
comes, indirectly,  a  source  of  frequent  and 
strong  temptation.  The  temptation  is  that  of 
deferring  more  to  publick  sentiment,  to  popular 
praise  and  censure,  than  we  ought.  Be  habitu- 
ally on  your  guard  against  this  tempiation. 
Your  business  is  to  guide  publick  opinion  not 
to  let  it  guide  }ou.  Nev  r  let  your  course  be 
prescribe'!  by  a  previous  calculation  whom  you 
shall  please,  and  whom  displease.  Manifest  no 
desire  to  hear  either  the  praise  or  the  blame 
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which  may  be  expressed  concerning  you.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  tl.e  hin«;iia2;e  of  praise  be  ad- 
dress d  or  reported  to  you,  be  not  elated  by  it  ; 
for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  t!:iere  is  much  in- 
sincerity, or  much  injudiciousness  and  folly 
mingled  with  it  On  ihe  othf  r  hand,  if  you  be- 
come the  object  of  censure,  let  it  neither  depress 
nor  irritate  you.  If  it  be  just,  thankfully  pro- 
fit by  it,  and  if  it  be  unmerited,  still  carry  it  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  inquire  whether  some 
good  use  cannot  be  made  of  it.  Remember  that 
he  who  does  his  duty  faithfully,  aff  ctionately, 
and  perseveringly,  will  seldom  fail  of  obtaining 
as  much  popularity  as  he  ouizjht  to  have  ;  and 
that  all  that  popularity  which  rests  upon  any 
other  basis,  is  unworthy  of  being  either  sought 
or  prized. 

11.  When  you  become  the  object  of  ill-na- 
tured attacks,  ee  not  ready  to  take  any 
PUBLicK  NOTICE  OP  THEM.  That  extreme 
sensibility  to  censure,  which  prompts  publick 
men,  and  especially  ministers,  to  repel,  by  a 
publick  reply,  the  smallest  assault  which  is 
made  upon  them,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  che- 
rished. Such  replies  in  a  great  m.ajority  of 
cases,  rather  give  inipoitance  to  the  assailant, 
than  real  protection  or  honour  to  the  assaulted. 
Slander,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  cannot  be  kill- 
ed ;  but,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  when  let 
alone,  it  will  soon  die  of  itself.  Seldom  under- 
4    H 
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take,  therefore,  to  defend  yourself  against  rude 
or  malignant  attacks.  Never  do  it  in  haste,  or 
without  consultation.  In  most  cases  such  at- 
tacks will  be  harmless,  unless  you  make  them 
otherwise.  Very  rarely  has  any  man  been 
^* written  down"  but  hy  himself. 

Be  cautious  and  sparing  in  assigning  pub- 
lick    REASONS    FOR    YOUK     CONDUCT.         Try     tO 

ascertain,  in  every  case,  what  your  duty  is,  and 
endeavour  to  perform  it ;  but  having  done  so, 
leave  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  speak  for  itself. 
Undertaking  to  satisfy  the  publick  by  assigning 
reasons  for  what  we  do  is  often  only  presenting 
a  broader  front  for  ill-nature  or  malignity  to 
strike  at.  As  long  as  people  only  guess  at 
your  motives,  or  reasons,  their  censure  may  be 
somewhat  restrained.  But  that  which  you  of- 
fer by  way  of  explanation,  or  of  justification, 
may  give  them  a  handle  against  you,  as  lit  le 
thought  of  by  yourself,  as  it  is  gratifying  to 
them.  The  action  itself  might  have  passed 
very  well  ;  some  one  or  more  out  of  half  a  do- 
zen reasons  for  it,  may  possibly  give  mortal  of- 
fence. This  remark  applies,  perhaps,  to  no 
class  of  men  more  strongly  than  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  v.-ho  are  usua'ly  connected  with 
large  bodies  of  people,  all  taking  an  interest, 
and  feeling  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  express  opi- 
nions, concerning  every  thing  they  say  and  do. 
In  such   circumstances,  the  sliortest  and  safest 
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course  is  to  act  rightly  ;  offering  but  little  by 
way  ef  explanation  ;  accustoming  those  around 
you  to  confide  in  your  wisdom, and  committing 
the  whole  to  *'Him  who  judgeth  righteously." 
13.  It  is  a  good  rule  of  prudence  for  a  pub- 
lick    man    to    be    as    much    on    his   guard 

AGAINST    HIS    FRIENDS    AS     AGAINST     HIS     ENE- 
MIES.     If  I   were  asked  whether  pul)lick  men 
were  more  frequently  injured  by  their  enemies 
or  their  friends  ;  I  should  certainly,  and  with 
confidence,  reply,  by  the  latter.     Be  thankful 
for  friends  ;    love  them  ;    be  grateful  to  them  ; 
and  be  always  ready  with  fidelity  to  serve  them. 
But  recollect  that  you  ought  to  guard   quite  as 
vigilantly  against  their  indiscretion,  their  folly, 
iand  their  selfishness,  as  against  the  malice  of 
your  enemies.     That  general  who  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  great  military  movements,  must  of- 
ten conceal  his  purposes  quite  as  carefull)?  from 
his  own  army,  as  from  tiiat  of  the  enemy.     So 
it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  with  every  publick  man. 
Never  commit  delicate  matters  to  many  in  num- 
ber, even  of  your  best  friends  ;    and  never  for- 
get, that  you  are  quite  as  much  in  danger  from 
the  tongues  of  those  who  love  you  most,   as 
from  the  hostility  of  your  bitterest  opposers. 
14.   In    travelling   among    strangers    guard 

AGAINST    EVERY    THING  THAT    MAY   SAVOUR  OF 

A  FORWARD  OR  OBTRUSIVE  SPIRIT.    There  are 
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two  extremes  in  relation  to  tins  point,  into  one 
or  the  otlier  of  which  public  men  are  prone  to 
fall.  Some  retreat  to  the  most  private  recess  of 
the  vehicle  in  which  they  travel,  or  the  hotel  in 
which  they  lodge,  ar.d  wrap  themselves  up  in 
the  silence  and  impenetrable  reserve  of  one 
who  wishes  to  escape  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  species.  Others  are  forvvard,  talkative,  and 
apparently  desirous  of  makingthemselves  knovvn 
to  every  individual  with  whom  they  travel,  and 
engaging  with  prominence  in  every  conversa- 
tion that  occurs.  The  former  is  a  monkish 
plan  of  proceedir]g,  by  which  an  intelligent 
man  loses  many  pleasures  and  advantages,  and 
withholds  from  others  many  a  social  benefit, 
which  he  miglit  confer  But  the  latter  plan  of 
deportment  is  no  less  faulty.  It  is  weak,  undig- 
nified, obtrusive,  and,  to  all  delicate  minds,  ex- 
trem.ely  revolting.  Be  invariably  polite,  and 
ready  to  accommodate  every  fellow  traveller;  but 
never  obtrude  your  acquaintance  or  conversation 
on  strangers.  Rather  wait  to  be  drawn  out, 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  repelled  as  unduly 
forvvard.  Those  who,  in  travelling,  thrust 
themselves  into  every  circle,  and  meddle  in 
every  conversation,  seldom,  1  believe,  get 
through  a  long  journey  without  placing  them- 
selves in  circumstances,  which,  if  the}^  were 
persons  of  delicate  sensibility,  (happily  for  their 
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feelings  this  is  seldom  the  case)  would  lead  ta 
many  an  hour  of  deep  mortification.  When 
designing  or  unprincipled  men  meet  with  such 
persons  in  publick  vehicles  or  places,  they  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  single  them  out  as  ohj'jcts  of 
their  artful  approaches,  under  the  confidence 
that  they  shall  find  them  more  accessible  than 
others,  and  more  open  to  imposition. 

15.  In  travelling  in  publick  vehicles,  and  in 
putting  up  at  publick  hotels,  be  ever  reabx" 
TO  perform  the  appropriate  offices  of  re- 
ligion, BUT  never  force  THEM  ON  THOSE 
who    MANIFEST    NO    DESIRE    TO  RECEIVE  THEM. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  question,  whether  at 
publick  tables,  in  hotels,  or  steam-boats,  it  is 
proper  for  a  clergyman  to  make  a  practice  of 
asking  a  blessing  and  returning  thanks?  My 
opinion  is,  that,  if  the  company  be  orderly,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  decisively  respect- 
ful to  religion  and  its  institutions,  such  as  a 
minister  has  frequently  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  publick  conveyances,  it  is  expedient  for  him, 
in  such  circumstances,  to  approach  the  table 
among  the  first,  and  reverently  to  implore  the 
diviiic  blessing.  But  if  the  company  be  large, 
disorderly,  noisy,  and  apparently  indispjsed  to 
such  exercises,  and  there  be  no  weighty  portion 
of  it  ready  to  act  as  pioneer?,  and  open  the  way 
for  him,  he  ought  not,  in  my  jtidgment,  io  force 
his  services  upon  such  an  assemblage.  If,  after 
4  H    2 
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you  become  a  minister,  you  are  ever  thrown 
into  such  a  situation,  withdraw  to  a  quiet  end  of 
the  table,  with  the  little  group  who  may  be 
like-minded  with  yourself,  if  thtre  be  any  such 
present,  and  there,  in  a  low  voice,  only  to  be 
heard  by  yourselves,  and  the  few  who  sit  next 
to  you,  implore  the  blessinp;  of  iieaven  on  the 
comforts  of  which  you  pariake.  When  you 
fall  into  such  turbulent  companies,  this  ccfurse, 
if  my  observation  has  not  greatly  deceived  me, 
is  best  adapted  to  make  the  desired  inripres- 
sion. 

I  have  knowm  some  clergymen  who,  in 
travelling,  thought  it  their  duty,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  at  every  publick  house  at  which 
they  put  up,  whether  crowded  with  company  or 
not,  without  any  exception,  to  call  the  family 
together  to  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
That  this  may  often  be  done,  very  acceptably, 
and  to  great  advantage,  in  the  private,  oi  family 
room,  where  the  keeper  of  the  house  and  his 
family  are  respectful  to  religi  n,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded. And,  therefore,  a  clergyman  in  travel- 
ling ought  ever  to  be  on  the  watch  to  perceive, 
and  ready  to  st  ize  favourable  occasions  to  intro- 
duce the  worship  of  God.  But  to  insist  on  doing 
it  in  the  face  of  manifest  aversion,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  noisy  and  profane  throng,  as  I 
have  sometimes  known  to  be  the  fact,  is,  verily, 
in  my  opinion,  ''casting  pearls  before  swine,'' 
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and  adapted   to    dishonour   rather  than  recom- 
mend religion. 

lb.   In  travelling,   be  not  ready  to  entan- 
gle   YOURSELF    WITH    OBTRUSIVE  OR    TROUBLE- 
SOME   STRANGE Ks.     Ill   almost  every  crowued 
publick    conveyance   that   you    enter  there   are 
passengers  who   ans  ver   this  description  ;  per- 
sons who,    from  vulgarity,    from    officiousness, 
or  from  son<e  sinister  motive,    will   be  disp  >sed 
to  fasten  themselves   upcm   you,   and  endeavour 
to  make  you  subservi;'nt  to  their   convenience. 
They  will,  perhaps,  oppress  you  with  their  con- 
versation,  pester  you  with  their  plans,  and  even 
lay   a   snare  for   your   politeness,    which   may 
give    much    trouble   afterwards.      Be    on   your 
guard  against  such  p  rsotis    Give  no  encourage- 
ment to  their  intimacy  or  their  schemes,  espe- 
cially until  you  know    something  about  them. 
The  exercise  of  common  civility  to  them,  may- 
entangle  you    to  a  most   inconvenient   degree. 
To  this  class  of  travellers,  females  are    some- 
times found    to  belong.      Travelling   without  a 
protector,  they  may  feel  desirous  of  engtging  a 
clergyman  to  act  the  part  of  one  ;  who,  though 
a  stranger  to  them,  they  consider  as  furnishing 
in  his  profession^    a  pledge  of  fi  'elity  and  be- 
nevolence.  Often  have  I  known  females  travel- 
lingin  these  circumstanc(s,impose  themselves  on 
clergymen,  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  and 
to  form  an  incumbrance  and  impediment  of  the 
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most  serious  kind.  I  liave  known  ministers, 
young  and  old,  on  journeys  for  their  health,  real- 
ly oppressed,  and  their  movements  most  unhap- 
pily and  injuriously  trammelled,  by  these  self- 
created  proteges,  G:!ard  against  every  such 
imposition.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  never  be 
without  incumbrance.  In  travelling  be  polite, 
accommodatino;  and  benevolent  to  every  body, 
especially  to  females,  and,  above  all,  to  unpro- 
tected females  of  decent  appearance  and  char- 
acter. But  do  not  allow  them,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  identify  themselves  with  you  ;  to  con- 
sider you  as  their  humble  servant ;  and  to  ex- 
pect you  to  regulate  your  motions  by  their  con- 
venience. Perhaps  no  class  of  men  have  so 
much  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  against  this 
species  of  imposition  as  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

17.  Whenever  you  travel  out  of  your  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  be  caueul  to  seek 
AND   treasure    up    all    the    information 

WHICH    you     MAY     HAVE     AN    OPPORTUNITY    OF 

GAINING.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  under 
what  a  lethargy  of  mind  many  intelligent  men 
labour,  as  to  tiiis  point,  in  their  most  interesting 
excursions.  They  travel,  perhaps,  hundreds 
of  miles  thr^.ugh  the  finest  regions  of  country, 
without  making  a  single  inquiry,  or  treasuring 
up  a  single  fact,  adapted  to  solid  use  afterwards. 
This  is  a  fault,  reallv,  as  criminal  as  it  is  dis- 
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reputable.  1  advise  you  to  consider  every 
journey  that  you  take  as  "a  price  put  into  your 
hands  for  gettin«;  wisdom."  Try  to  return 
from  every  excursion  laden  with  knowledge, 
concerning  the  agricultural,  the  commercial, 
and  the  manufactufing  state  (if  the  districts 
through  which  )ou  pass  ;  their  various  internal 
improvements,  their  literary,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious conditi(m  ;  the  numbers,  prospects, 
wants,  &c.,  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  de- 
nominations ;  and  piirticularly  any  institutions 
or  practices  which  may  be  worthy  of  imitation. 
In  travelling  always  keep  a  di  =ry.  If  it  be  as 
minute  in  recording  uhat  you  see,  as  well  as 
what  you  do,  and  rich  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may 
be  to  you  a  document  of  great  value  as  long  as 
you  live. 

18.    Learn  the  happy  art  of  turning  evert 

THI  G  INTO  THE  CHA  NEL  OF  KELIGIO  .,  AND 
MAK[>G     EV  .RY      1  HING     SUBSERVIENT     TO    IT. 

You  rt  meiiiber  that  Dr,  Johnson^  in  his  life  of 
Dr.  Watts,  remarks,  that  '«  whatever  he  took 
in  hand,  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for 
souls,  cimvetted  to  theology. '^  This  is,  in- 
deed, exalted  praise  for  ;  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. May  you  be  enabled  to  merit  the  same 
eulogium  !  If  you  should  live  to  be  invested 
with  the  sacred  office,  never,  for  a  moment, 
lose  sight  of  that  office,  or  of  the  duties  which 
it  infers.     Let  all   your  reading,  conversation, 
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plans,  journeys,    recreations,  point  directly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
and  the  temporal   and   eternal  welfare  of  men, 
as  their  grand  ct  ntre.     Whatever  others  may 
do,  consider  yoms'^lf  as  a   man  consecrated  to 
the  gr-at  work  of  doing  good,   to  your  latest 
breath.     To  this  let  every  pursuit  and  acquire- 
ment be  subservient ;  to  this  make  e\ery  thing 
bend.     Wherever  you    sojourn  or   reside,    be 
ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  promot- 
ing the  moral  and  spiritual   benefit  of  yourself 
and   others.     Recollect  that  you  have  but  one 
object  to  pursue, — the   extending  and  building 
up    that    '<  kingdom  which    is    not   meat   and 
drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy    Ghost,"     Let   the  last  wods,   em- 
phatically repeated,  of  the  old   English   Pre- 
late,— Pro  Ecchsia  Dei — Pro  Ecclesia  Dei — 
be  visibly  inscribed  upon  every  thing  you  pos- 
sess and  do.   This  is  the  real  art  of  "turning  eve- 
ry thing  to  gold,"  in  the  best  sense  ;  the  art  of 
being,  in  the  highest  degree  that  this  world  ad- 
mits, useful  and  happy. 


And  now,  my  dear  young  Friend,  I  must 
bring  to  a  close  this  collection  of  counsels  . 
which  I  fear  my  desire  to  omit  nothing  impor- 
tant, has  led  me  too  much  to  extend.  A  wish, 
also,  that  nothing  might  escape  your  notice,  has 
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led  me  to  present  the  same  thought  more  than 
once  in  different  connexions.  For  this  I  make 
no  apolo2;y.  The  truth  i?,  there  is  so  intimate 
a  relation  between  different  parts  of  truth  and 
duty  ;  they  so  run  into  one  another,  that  occa- 
sional rrpetition  is  unavoidable.  Nor  is  it,  for 
various  reasons,  undesirable.  The  impres- 
sion is  thereby  reiterated,  and,  perhaps,  deep- 
ened. 

In  reviewing  the  various  details  to  which 
your  attention  has  been  called,  I  trust  you  will 
often  be  ready  to  exclaim — '*  Who  is  sufficii^jt 
for  these  things  ?' '  Who  can  hope,  in  the  di- 
versified situations  and  duties  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  in  publick  arid  private,  lo  avoid 
the  numbrrleS'.  faults  to  which  he  is  exposed  on 
every  side,  and  to  exhibit,  in  regard  to  all  the 
points  which  l^ave  beep,  specified,  a  blameless 
example  ? — I  ar^swer,  truly  no  one  who  is  not 
favoured  with  that  Divi.ie  wisJom  and  aid, 
which  are  promised  to  ihose  who  unceasingly 
ask  for  them.  The  sentiments,  therefore,  which 
I  should  wish  to  see  reigning  ii:  your  mind  in 
reference  to  this  A-hole  subjv-ct,  are  those  which 
recognise  your  own  weakness  ;  the  number  and 
power  of  the  temptations  which  surround  you; 
thf  extreme  arduousness  of  the  task  of  doing 
well ;  your  need  cf  continual  help  ;  and  the 
obligation  which  you  are  under  to  '*  watch 
and  pray,"  that  you  may  be  enabled,  in  any 
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tolerable  degree,  to  observe   the  rules  enjoin- 
ed 

But,  while  I  wish  these  sentiments  to  be 
deeply  impressed  on  your  mind  ;  I  am,  at  the 
same  time,  persuaded,  th:jt  the  substance  of  all 
that  I  have  recommended,  miy  be  cotisi  Uied, 
with  that  Divine  aid  which  is  promised  to  all 
who  faithfully  seek  it,  as  fairly  within  the  reach 
ot  every  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry,  who 
has  decent  talents,  and  genuine  piety  :  do  not, 
therefore,  by  any  means  imagine,  that  the  man- 
ners and  habits  which  1  have  described,  are 
such  as  very  few,  and  those  only  who  have 
special  endowments,  and  advantages,  can  attain. 
There  is  not  a  student  in  our  Institution  vho 
might  not  make  the  attainment,  if  he  had  the 
piety  and  the  perseverance  to  u-^  the  proper 
means  for  the  purpose.  In  this  opinion,  I  am 
happy  in  being  fortified  by  the  venerable  Pre- 
sident of  our  Board  of  Diiectors,*  with  whose 
declaration,  delive/ed  to  a  body  of  your  pre- 
decessors in  the  Seminary,  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  you. 

<'  In  this  matter  we  are  under  no  necesity  of 
contempialing  an  impossibility  — I  maintain 
that  there  is  a  point  in  good  manners,  which 
every  theological  student,  without  exceplion, 
may  and  ought  to  reach  ;  and  which,  whoever 

•  Kev.  Dr.  Gkkkx.  Sec  Christian  AdvocHte,  Vol.  L  pp. 
493,  41(4. 
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reaches,  will  be  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  per- 
sons of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life.  The 
attainment  requires  little  more  in  order  to 
make  it,  than  the  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and 
benevolence,  an-i  courtesy,  which  the  gospel 
itself  explicitly  recommei.ds — and  enjoins  ; 
and  a  failure  in  which  must,  of  course,  be  reck- 
oned a  real  defect  in  christian  character  The 
man  who  has  reached  the  point  I  have  in  view, 
is  as  free  from  all  that  boorish  roughness,  all 
that  reserved  haughtiness  or  suUenness,  all  that 
clownish  rudeness,  and  all  those  disgusting 
habits  and  actions,  which  are  so  generally  and 
justly  ofiensive.  a#  fhe  courtier  himself.  This 
man  is  neither  forward  ror  sheepishly  bashful ; 
he  is  self-possessed,  but  modest  and  retiring; 
he  is  kind  and  civil  ;  he  is  social  and  pleasant ; 
he  is  desirous  to  please,  and  willing  to  b<  pleased  ; 
he  is  respectful  to  age  and  station ;  he  is 
never  intrusive  or  officious  ;  he  is  on  all  (cca- 
sions  accommodating,  and  ready  to  do  every 
good  office  in  his  power  ;  and  he  never  arro- 
gates precedency  of  rank,  nor  demands  an  un- 
due attention  to  himself.  Now  I  affirm,  that 
every  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  every  theo- 
logical student  may  possess  this  character  ;  and 
that,  if  he  possess  it,  he  will  be  cfiensive  to  no 
one  in  point  of  manners.  Aim  at  the  attain- 
ment which  I  have  here  described  :  aim  at  it 
Coniitintly  :  consider  it  as  a  chkistian  ntrrr 
4  I 
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to  do  so.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  chris- 
tian duty ;  for  believe  me,  your  usefulness, 
your  ability  to  do  good,  will  greatly  depend  on 
your  visible  demeanour." 

That  you,  my  drar  sir,  may  have  grace  given 
you  to  attain  this  character,  and  thus  to  adorn 
the  sacred  office,  >and  become  an  eminent  bless- 
ing to  the  church  of  God,  is  the  unfeig  ^d 
prayer  of 

Your  sincere  friend, 

SAMUEL    MILLE^ 


Princeton^  April  10,  1827. 
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